APTAX 


Production Capacity for Manufacturing these 


two Favorites has been Greatly Increased 
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Du Pont 


the new, flex-resisting antioxidant 


With efficient, economical Du Pont Akroflex F you 
can obtain maximum protection against flex-crack- 
ing at minimum cost. The protective value of Akro- 
flex F is essentially equal to that of Thermoflex A, 
long the standard of excellence among flex-resisting 
antioxidants. Yet, Akroflex F costs one-third less than 
Thermoflex A. 

The bar graph shows the results of tests comparing 
the effectiveness of Akroflex F with that of Thermo- 
flex A in a natural rubber tread compound. For 
practical purposes, the two antioxidants are equal. 
And results of road tests of 8.20 x 15 tires with “half 
and half’? treads have confirmed that there is little 
or no difference between the two materials. 


Remember, too, that Akroflex F is easy to handle 
in your plant. Its melting point is high enough to 
prevent caking in storage. Yet, it is low enough to 
assure excellent dispersion during mixing. 


Complete information on Ak- 
roflex F is available in our Report 
50-4. Extra copies are available. 
For samples, see your Du Pont 
representative or write E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc. ), 
Rubber Chemicals Division, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 
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Another new development using 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


—a re-usable 
Hycar 
GASKET! 


Oil filter by PurOlator 

Products, Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
does not manufacture this gasket. 
We supply raw materials only. 


DEA-MEN are always finding 

some new sales-making use for 
Hycar—like the gasket for a new 
type oil filter pictured here. 
Because of Hycar’s many advan- 
tages over materials formerly used, 
this gasket can be used over and 
over—whenever the filter is 
replaced. Permanency of seal and 
retention of oil are assured! 

For use in parts that must with- 
stand oil, gasoline and other 
deteriorating fluids, Hycar can 
be compounded to provide low 
absorption. Yet, it remains prac- 
tically unchanged in hardness, 
elongation and tensile strength 


even after prolonged exposure. 

Excellent resistance to cold 
flow and compression set are 
characteristic of Hycar compounds. 
They exhibit good flex-life and 
have extreme resistance to Oxi- 
dation and aging. 

What Hycar does for this gasket 
may give you an idea for improving 
or developing a product. Any one, 
or combination of Hycar’s advan- 
tages—resistance to oil, gas, heat 
and cold, weather and wear—may 
be just what you need. We make 
no finished products—supply raw 
materials only. But our staff is always 
ready to help you with technical 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 


service. Just write Dept. HA-1, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, O. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Need extr temperature resist ? 
Hycar has it— plus abrasion resistance 


and more advantages 


Hycar 
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Process your stock this faster way... 


|| 
make tires and tubes with Philblack’ A! 


Down ...down...down go production woes with Philblack A. 


Y 


Up...up...up go production rates. 

This easy mixing MAF (Medium Abrasion Furnace) black incorporates rapidly— 
stocks extrude with breath-taking speed. Surfaces are sm-o--o-th. Cross-sections 
match the die closely without roller coaster variations even at high tubing speeds. 


Other advantages: Low heat buildup—low cut and crack growth—reduced chipping. 


The Philblack Sales Service Laboratory located in downtown Akron is adequately 
staffed and equipped to analyze your compounding needs. Avail yourself of this 
service through the Philblack technical sales representative who calls on you. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 
Phillips 
\ Philblack A and Philblack O are manufactured at Borger, Texas. 
} Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. West Coast agent: Harwick Standard 
‘7. Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto % A Trademark 
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your best buy 
in rubber reinforcing resins 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc., Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


Be think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday —-ABC Network Piiolite—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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All it takes to support a checker tour- 
nament in your scrap department is an 
empty drum with the right kind of 
label on if. That's because "Dow Corn- 
ing Silicones” mean clean release from 
clean molds—and a sudden drop in re- 
jects. It means uniformly sharp detail 
and a high surface finish, free from 
blemishes, inside and out. It means 
fewer kinked bead wires and fold- 


me 


overs. It means improved stock flow 
to intricate parts of the mold, thus elimi- 
nating not-filled-out rejects. And it 
also means mold maintenance costs 
cut by as much as 80%. That’s why 
production managers demand DC 
Mold Release Emulsions for molds 
and curing bags—DC Mold Release 
Fluid for green carcasses and for 
bead and parting line release. 


FOR MOLDS THAT — 
} SPECIFY DOW CORNING SILICONE RELEASE AGENTS i 


i Dow Corning Silicones Mean Business! 


For more information call our nearest branch office or write for data sheet M-1 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
ATLANTA © CHICAGO e CLEVELAND © DALLAS « LOS ANGELES « NEW YORK ¢ WASHINGTON, D.C. 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
Great Britain: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
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WE COVER THE 


on Water-Based Latex Materials: 


Compounded Latices—Ready 


Plastic Latices. 


"Butadiene Acrylonitrile Copol- 
Latex. 


| 


g Woolens Shrink Resistant and Long 


Natural and Synthetic. 


Permanent Finish for Tex- 
tiles. 


Cationic Resin Compositions 
for Cotton, Rayon and Wool. 


Dispersed Chemical 
Compounding Ingredients for all Latices. 


Flexible Plastic Latices. 


Aqueous Dispersion of 
Rubber, Reclaimed Rubber or Resins. 


*Registered U. S, Patent Office 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
“HEADQUARTERS FOR LATEX, LOTOLS AND DISPERSITES” 


Branches: Akron + Boston * Chicago * Los Angeles * New York «+ Philadelphia 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 


we 
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you can extend 


your crude up to 30% 
with Purecal! 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA * BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE * CHLORINE 
HYDROGEN « DRY ICE * SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE * PROPYLENE 
DICHLORIDE ° AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Crude rubber is critical and costly. 

That's why it makes sense to stretch it with 
Purecal*. Purecal U will extend your 
crude rubber up to 30°, ... will improve 


tear resistance... will lower costs 


over LE, (with no loss in tensile strength 


or hardness). 


Sound good? Purecal is good! 


Purecal M is the only calcium carbonate 


pure enough to add to s\ nthetic or 


natural lattices without thickening or gelling. 
If you'd like to know more write for 
our booklet, “Purecal in Natural Rubber.” 


* Trademark 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


* Offices in Principal Cities 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF 


yandotte 
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for protection 


natural rubber and 
R-S stocks 


You can get an ideal balance of anti-oxidation 
protection and non-discoloration in natural 
rubber stocks with Wine-Stay S—Goodyear’s 
anti-oxidant that combines high protection 


with low cost. 


Your GR-S 26 stocks purchased through 
the Office of Rubber Reserve have 
Wine-Stay S already incorporated, or 
you can get this high-grade,low-cost 
protection for your own natural and 

synthetic stocks in the quantities 
you need directly from Goodyear. 


For full details, and sample 
for your evaluation, write 
today to: 
GOODYEAR 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AKRON 16, OHIO 


USE PROVED 
Products 


YEAR 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD"'— Every Sunday — ABC Network 
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DISPERSED RUBBER 


RUBBER 
COLORS 


give you 
COOKE COLOR & 
ROCK, NEW JERSEY 
Send for your copy of 
this color chart today. 
-@ i | ] 
in color vaiue 
COOKE COLORS ARE BEST BY COMPARISON ! 
They are furnished as soft dispersions of They are quality colors for use in natural 
organic toner and neutral polymer. They or synthetic rubber and in vinyls. They 
are unsurpassed for aging properties and will stand all cures, are non-bleeding, and 
will stand long storage and temperature assure an exact color control of your prod- 
changes. COOKE COLORS have high uets. COOKE COLORS are unmatched for 
tinctorial value and give a clean, bright depth of tone, high stability, permanence. 
ra tone to the finished product. and ease of handling. 
There are over 20 standard colors in the COOKE 
line — a color for every job. If the shade you need 
ee is not on our color chart, the colors can be blended 


to achieve precisely the shade you want. Or, if you 
prefer, we will supply reproducible blends to meet 
your individual requirements. 


Looks COOKE COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


Se TH GLEN ROCK, NEW JERSEY 


Plant and Laboratory: Hackettstown, N. J. 


‘ | 
\ 
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ACCELERATOR for 
many kinds of compounds... 


SIXTY 


Whether you want an accelerator for surgical gloves or tractor 
tires, Monsanto’s accelerator El Sixty will give you the 
performance you need. 
El Sixty (Di |benzothiazyl thiomethyl] urea) offers 
these advantages: 
Safe handling 
Versatility 
Good performance in white or colored stock 
Ability to wade through retarding pigments 
Excellent performance in pure gum or reclaim stock 
Most stable accelerator in latex —- causes no thickening 
in tanks 
Can be used alone or activated with Guanidines, 
Aldehyde-amines, Thiurams or Dithiocarbamates 


For complete information and experienced assistance in your rubber 
chemical problems, get in touch with MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., 
Rubber Service Department, 920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


ANTIOXIDANTS 


Santoflex”* B 


Santofiex BX 


Santoflex 35 


Sontofiex AW 


Crystals 


Santowhite MK 


Santowhite L 


ALDEHYDE AMINE ACCELERATORS 


A-10) 


MERCAPTO ACCELERATORS 


santocure* 


(Purified Thiotax 


Thiotax (2-Mercapto benzothiazole 


Thiofide*® (2,2' dithio-bis benzothiazole) 


GUANIDINE ACCELERATORS 


Dipheny! Guanidine (D.P.G.) 


Guantal 


ULTRA ACCELERATORS FOR 
LATEX, ETC. 


2 Crystals” 


Thiurad etra methyl thiuram disulfide) 


Ethy! Thiura 


disulfide) 


Tetra ethy! thiur 


Mono Thiurad (Tetra methy! thiura 


mono sulfide} 


Methasan* (Zinc salt of dimethy! 


lithiocarbamic acid 


WETTING AGENTS AND DETERGENTS 


Areskap* 50 


Sontomerse D 


SPECIAL MATERIALS 


Thiocarbanilide ("A-1 


Re 


‘tarder ASA 


Pot. OF 


COLORS 


*Reg. U.S 
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AM 
| A-32 
td 
Ureka* ¢ 
Pip-f 
dithiocarbamic acid) 
Ethas (Zinc salt of diethy =] 
dithiocarbamic acid 
Butasan” (Zinc salt of dibutyl | 
Aresklene® 375 
Santomerse* 
Santovar’-A 
Santovar-O 
REODORANTS 
-MONSANT 
WLALY 


A JOSEPHTOWN, PA, on the south bank of 

the Obto River about thirty miles | 
of Pittsburgh, is the electrorhermi: smelter, which operates 
custom smelter, recenving both domestn and foreign 
concentrates, Constructed in 1930, the plant was de- 
signed to produce zinc oxide and to process 120 tons 
pet day of zinc concentrace obtained mainly from 


the Company's zinc mines in St Lawrence County, 
N.Y. Expansion of che plane and equipment during 
1959 and 1940 brought the processing capacity to 
upwards of 300 cons of concentrate per day Asa 
result of a postwar expansion program completed 
in 1950, at a cost of about $8 million, the piant’s 
processing capacity bas been doubled 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 17 + Eidorede 5-3200 


Reproduced here, in miniature, is one of our advertisements 
which appeared in the trade press early in 1950. The completion 
of our second expansion program announced therein, resulted in 
a 500% increase in the smelter’s processing capacity since the start 
of operations in 1930. 

These successive increases in our production facilities were 
necessitated, fundamentally, by one single factor: The consistent 
high quality of ST. JOE lead-free ZINC OXIDES. The recognition of 
this factor by zine oxide consumers resulted in a steadily growing 
demand for our product from regular customers, plus the addi- 
tional tonnages of our zinc oxides required by the constantly increas- 
ing number of new customers. 

Our book ST. JOE ZINC OXIDES, containing fifty-five pages of 
technical data, is available to Purchasing Agents and Technologists 
in the ZnO-consuming industries — with our compliments. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE » NEW YORK 17 « Eldorado 5-3200 


Plant & Laboratory, Monaca, (Josephtown), Pennsylvania 
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R. D. Wo 00d 3400-ton two-opening 
steam platen press for vulcanizing 
and curing rubber composition 
sheet packing, floor tile, and rub- 
ber belting. 


R. D. Wood 570-ton self-contained 
press for general use in molding 
rubber or plastic products, or for 


laboratory service. 


\ * get from an R. D. Wood hydraulic press engineered 


performance—vear after year! 


You get this proved performance because R. D. Wood 
hydraulic presses are very carefully designed and built— 


with only the finest materials used in their construction. 


You get this performance —with all its obvious economies 
—because 150 years of manufacturing experience go into 
each piece of R. D. Wood equipment. 

Whatever your hydraulic press needs or problems might be, 
get in touch with R. D. Wood engineers. Let them show 


you how performance makes a Wood press a good press. 


INTENSIFIERS 


EST. 1803 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE LATO! 
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STABILIZE 


YOUR PRODUCT WITH 
RECLAIMED RUBBER 


Has the shortage of new rubber got you 
up a tree? Have government restrictions and 
the ever-changing prices of crude made it 
well nigh impossible to maintain your pro- 
duction standards? Then take a tip from 
the nation’s top battery producers and 
ALWAYS... wartime or peacetime, keep 
a substantial percentage of reclaimed rub- 
ber in your formulae. Battery builders 
learned that important lesson years ago and 
now use U.S. Reclaims in all their prod- 

ucts to STABILIZE their qual- 
ity, their production and their 
costs. Plus all that. . they 


U. S. RECLAIMS keep battery production at 


in spite of military demands ! 


know that reclaim in their formulae means 
faster mixing and easier processing. 
Whether you make battery boxes, tires, 
footwear, mechanicals, plumbing specialties 
or any one of hundreds of different items, 
there is probably a U.S. Reclaim that will 
STABILIZE your product and MAKE 
YOUR NEW RUBBER GO FARTHER. 
Always keep reclaims in your formula 
and always look to U.S. for the best. U.S. 
Rubber Reclaiming Company, Inc., P. O. 
Box 365, Buffalo 5, N. Y. ' 
Trenton agent: H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 
Pennington Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


68 years serving the indushry solely as reclaimers 
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A high purity coagulant especially manufactured | 
for compounders of latex products... 


Photo Courtesy American Anode, Inc., Akron, Ohio 


The dependable uniformity and high quality of Baker’s Calcium Nitrate giv 
it an ever-widening appeal to the rubber industry. 


Especially manufactured for use by latex compounders, Baker's Calcium Nitra 
has the exceptionally high purity demanded in a coagulant. It has superi 


6 Baker Chemicals 


for the wetting qualities ... does not harden in the barrels, and remains in workable 
Rubber industry condition ... gives more uniform results, with less trouble in process works” [i 
CALCIUM NITRATE This product is a technical crystal ranging in size from 1%" to smaller sizes. It e 
MAGNESIUM OXIDE is a creamy white color. It contains 4 molecules of water of crystallization. 
MAGNET Baker's Calcium Nitrate helps reduce overall production costs—gives you 


efficient and economical! results! Specify it for your processiny. 


Baker supplies several other chemicals to the rubber industry —chemicals 
known for their uniformity and dependability. Whatever your needs, your 
inquiries for samples and prices are invited. Write to J. T. Baker Chemical Co., 
Executive Offices: Phillipsburg, New Jersey. 


LEAD ACETATE 


CARBON DISULFIDE 


REAGENT 


j 4 
: 


= 


AKRON, OHIO e LOS ANGELES, CALIF. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ NEWARK, N. J. 
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CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


UNIFORMITY 
Makes the Big Difference 
In INDUSTRIAL Fabrics 


The greater uniformity of Mt. 
Vernon fabrics means con- 
sistent quality in your fin- 
ished products — smoother, 
more efficient fabrication. 


DETERMINING YARN NUMBER WITH 
SUTER SCALES After Breaking Skein. 
One of a series of comprehensive 
laboratory controls throughout pro- 
duction to assure uniformity in all 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. 


Wt. Vernon- Woodberry Mills 


AT YOUR SERVICE — Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff of textile engineers is available on 
request to help you with your problems in development or application of industrial fabrics. 


Branch Baltimore 
Offices: i TURNER HALSEY Boston 
Chicago Akron 


Atlanta 40 WORTH ST. - NEW YORK los Angeles 
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Adhesives 


Leather 


Finishes 


Specialty 
Paints and Sealers 


Fabric and Paper 


Impregnants and Coatings 


with 
EXCELLENT STABILITY - VARYING ACRYLONITRILE RATIOS 
WIDE RANGE OF SOLIDS - GOOD AGING - LOW MODULUS 


Buna N latices are compatible with a wide range of other materials 
varying from vinyls to phenolics. ‘The principal function of Buna N latex is 
to make the end product resistant to oils, greases and solvents. This feature, 
combined with the other desirable latex characteristics of Buna N, results in 
premium materials at moderate cost. 

General Latex has available several Buna N latices and can supply them 
uncompounded, or compounded to emphasize the particular physical proper- 
ties essential to your product. 


Samples and prices on request 


GENERAL LATEX « CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


Importers and Compounders - Natural and Synthetic Rubber Latex 
GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (Canada) LTD. 
Verdun Industrial Building, Verdun, Montreal, Quebec 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


1510 South Park Ave., Buffalo 20,N. Y. + 347 Madison Ave., Suite 1803 New York 17, New York 
First National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio + 2724 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago 25, Illinois 


EXPORT AGENT 
BINNEY AND SMITH CO. INT'L, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Exclusive Agency for sale of Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex in U.S. A. 
New England Distributor for Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company's Chemigum Latices 
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SMOBILE 
EPC 


KOSMOBILE 
MPC 


United channel blacks command at- 
tention. They are made with the skill 
acquired through decades of experience 
in carbon black manufacture. Their 
handling qualities are a boon to com- 
pounders and operators. Their service 


performance evokes highest satisfaction 


United channel blacks are standards 
of quality. They are dependable and 
uniform. For best results, select United 


blacks 


RESEARCH DIVISION |. 
CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


P \ 
U 
— 
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Boots courtesy of U. S. Rubber Company 


life of white 
rubber 
with 


non-staining ANTIOXIDANT 2246 


No other rubber chemical can equal the performance of 
ANTIOXIDANT 2246 in extending the life of white and light-colored 
rubber stocks, with no discoloration resulting. 


That's because ANTIOXIDANT 2246 is the most active 
non-staining, non-discoloring antioxidant ever developed. 


Excellent in both natural rubber and GR-S stocks, ANTIOXIDANT 2246 
helps retain the original physical properties of rubber, thus extending 
the service life of rubber products. Write for technical bulletin. 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


® 
<Cako> BOUND BROOK. NEW JERSEY. U.S A. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, 
Ernest Jacoby and Company, Boston, Mass. + Herron & Meyer of 


Akron, Ohio 
Chicago, Chicago, + H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. H. M. Royal, inc., 
Trenton, N.J. * In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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@ FINE particle size white pigment. 
Brightness 90-92. GOOD reinforcing. 
Excellent processing. 

>» » SAMPLES SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST. « « 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Inc. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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GLYCERIZER 


(LIQUID CONCENTRATE) 


UBRICANT 


Eliminates slab sticking without the dust nuisance of talc, 
soapstone, whiting or clay. A non-adhesive coating is ef- 
fected by either dipping, spraying or brushing. Fast drying 
speeds up operations. 


Provides a quick release for molded articles and is equally 
effective for airbags, mandrels, cores and belt drums. Here, 
again, stickiness is eliminated which results in higher 


production. 


Extruded material emerges with a more smooth surface and 
the extruding operation itself is facilitated. The problem of 
stock sticking in flat pan vulcanization disappears. Stable at 
vulcanizing temperatures; no decomposition occurs. 


Imparts a glossy satin sheen to finished articles, which is 
retained. 


Aids in the processing and handling of insulated wire and 
cable. 


GLYCERIZED LUBRICANT is highly concentrated. Only a 2 to 
20% water dilution is required for practically all opera- 
tions. One gallon makes 5 to 50 gallons of ready-to-use 
solution. A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY! Composition is such 
that it is non-toxic and practically odorless. 


Also Mfgrs. of 


RUBBEROL ——— {atrud {ube 


TACKIFIER & PLASTIFIER EXTRUSION LUBRICANT 


INTERNAL LUBRICANT 


SINCE 1884 


GENSEKE BROTHERS 


RUBBER MATERI 
West Place and Whipple Street 
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Plan Now for Advertising Space 


Rubber 


Directory of the Rubber Industry 


RED BOOK 


15 Page 
1, Page . 


Condensed Schedule of Rates 
for 1951 Edition 


.. $130. 2 Pages, each .. 
70. 2 Half Pages, each 
; $0. 214 Pages, each .. 
Other Colors ......... extra 8. 
Bleed Pages ....... ...-.extra 20% 


For complete rates and sizes 
write for 1951 rate card 


$127, 


The Eighth issue of the RUBBER RED 
BOOK—the 1951 edition—is scheduled 
for publication in April, 1951. 


As usual, the forthcoming edition will have various 
improvements and up-to-the-minute corrections and 
additions to keep pace with the growth and progress 
of the rubber industry. This constant improvement in 
each succeeding edition is the key to the continued 
acceptance and wide use of the RUBBER RED BOOK 
by the important men in the rubber field . . . and 
that's why it is such an outstanding advertising medium 
for suppliers to the industry. 

As proof of this fact we point to the growth in the 
number of advertisers from 100 in the 1937 edition to 
286 in the 1949 issue — and from the interest already 
hown and the number of advance orders on hand, 
we feel certain that the number of advertisers in the 
1951 issue will exceed 300. 

The RUBBER RED BOOK is the most widely used book 
in the rubber industry. It is the one book which agswer 
the many questions arising every day in rubber factory 
operations, and in the words of one of the industry's 
leading technologists, a must for anyone 
working with rubber. 


Arrange now to be represented with adequate space 


in the 1951 edition — it will be just like having your 
alesman at the purchasing agent's elbow when buying 
decisions are being made. The cost is low (see rates 


below) and the results are sure! 


PUBLICATION DATE—April 1, 1951 
PRICE PER COPY—$7.50 (postpaid) 


Published by 


RUBBER AGE 


250 W. 57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


the 1951 RUBBER RED 
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Get the most out 
of your 


Natural 


Easy P,ocessing 


HEAT GENERATION 
HIGH ABRASION RESISTANCE 


a HIGH TEAR RESISTANCE 
GODFREY L.CABOT,INC. 


IN BOWLING, 

WHEN A PLAYER MAKES 

THREE CONSECUTIVE STRIKES, HE IS 

SAID TO HAVE MADE A "‘TURKEY.” WE AT 

McNEIL HAVE ALSO MADE A “'TURKEY” IN THESE THREE 
MODELS OF OUR 


MECHANICAL GOODS PRESSES 


MODEL 800—24x24 MODEL 800—32 
HEAVY DUTY TWIN HEAVY DUTY SINGLE LIGHT DUTY SINGLE 


MOTOR OPERATED — NO HYDRAULIC — SIMPLE SPEEDY ADJUSTMENT OF PLATENS 
800,000 pounds toto! pressure * 800,000 pounds total pressure 110,000 pounds total pressure 
* Two 24” «x 24” drilled platens © 32” x 32” drilled steam platens 40” x 40” drilled steel steam platens 
Individually adjustable 
1” minimum—6” maximum 780 pounds per square inch platen pressure 
* 700 pounds per square inch platen pressure 
* Adjustments for mold loadings—zero to 200 
tons each mold position 
Two 24” x 24” molds may be used in some 
or different thicknesses or one 24” x 48” maximum or 2” mini to 6” 
mold 


70 pounds per square inch platen pressure 
* Adjustments of mold loadings—zero to 400 Adjustment of mold loadings—zero to 55 
fons tons 


Range of mold thickness, 1” minimum to a Range of mold thickness, 4” minimum to 9” 


412 


GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co. Ltd., Manchester, England 
MANUFACTURING AGENTS AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND—Vickers Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia. 


THE M‘NEIL MACHINE. & ENGINEERING CO. 


East Crosier St. 11, Chip: 


RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY a> INDIVIDUAL CURING EQUIPMENT se a. TUBES and MECHANICAL Goops 
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ok Are you concerned 
about catalytic metals 
in your compounds? 
INDONEX shows less 


graphic analysis. 


than one part per mil- 
lion of copper or man- 
ganese by spectro- 
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NDONEX Plasticizers: 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


with increased fillers or extenders can help maintain production 
without loss of quality. 
Send for Bulletin 13 and list of specific Technical Circulars, or tell 


us your problem. 


INDOIL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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Original charge of Sunvis as good as new 
after three years’ use in hydraulic press. 
SUNVIS 900 O1LS—Unexcelled for turbine lubrication, for use as a hy- 
draulic medium, for circulating systems and similar applications requiring 
longest possible oil life, plus i tion to equi t. Sunvis 900 
Oils have a high viscosity index and “ ealform O°F. pour point, and are 
fortified against ion and oxidati 
SUNVIS OILS—Give long, trouble-free service in all types of industrial 
reservoirs and circulating systems operating at normal temperatures. Sunvis 
Oils have uniform high viscosity index, low pour point, and low carbon 
content. 
SUNVIS H.D. 700 OILS—For internal combustion engines operating under 
heavy-duty conditions, or where hydraulic valve-lifters are used; for cir- 
culating systems and other industrial applications where contamination 
is a factor. The additives in Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils supply detergency, and 
minimize and i 
SUNVIS 800 OILS—Special heavy-duty lubricating oils used in railroad 
diesel engines equipped with silver-alloy bearings. 
SUNVIS 2200 AND SUNVIS 2300—Heavy-Duty Supplement #1 and 
Supplement #2 quality oils respectively. For use in diesel engines where 
high-sulfur fuels may be encountered. 
DYNAVIS OILS—For internal combustion engines operating at moderate 
loads and speeds. These low-pour-point, high-viscosity-index, inhibited oils 
help prevent formation of harmful corrosive and sludge-forming acids. 
CIRCO OILS—Straight mineral oils for general lubrication of industrial 
machinery. Unsurpassed for once-through applications, regardless of op- 
erating temperatures. 
SUNTAC OILS—Recommended for general hegre of all machines 
subjected to sudden shocks and load reve ded to i 
adhesiveness, Suntac Oils cling to bearing ae ond supply constant, 
superior lubrication. 
STEAM CYLINDER O1LS—Lubricants of high flash and fire point for satu- 


rated or sup ted steam conditions and for worm gear speed-reduction 
units, 
SUNOCO WAY LUBRICANT—Eliminates “stick-slip™ of tables and scoring 
Products, plus the vast experience of ways. Noncorrosive, with outst: ting and adhesive proper- 
ties, ample viscosity and E.P. quolities. Approved by 36 leading machine 
Sun Engineers, can help you ot costs, 
i ; up production, and improve quality. ROCK DRILL OIL—High-film-strength oil for use in jackhammers, stopers, 


drifters, and similar equipment. 


Sun product, after its development in 
INDUSTRIAL GREASES 


tests in actual use. When the 
the product has been completely ‘dem- 
strated in this way, then—and then only— 
is given the "Job Proved” stamp and 


Sun grease increases steel mill produc- 
tion by cutting bearing failures 92%. 


SUN GUN GREASES—Smooth greases made with medium-viscosity oil. 
Stable under pressure in power and booster guns. 


UN OIL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


“JOB PROVED” IN 
INDUSTRY 


n and the help of Sun Engineers are yours 


SUN ADHESIVE PRESSURE GREASES—Won't drip or splash. Excellent 
lubricants for open-gear applications. 


SUN DARK PRESSURE-SYSTEM GREASES—For power-driven central 


grease lubricating systems in heavy industries, Also used as “medium 


SUN MINE CAR GREASES—Available in several grades. Suitable for 
both antifriction bearings and plain-bearing cavity-type wheels, 

SUN MINING MACHINE LUBRICANT—Semifiuid. For use where a light 
but adhesive grease is required. Resists separation and decomposition. 
SUN ROLLER BEARING GREASES—For use on electric motors and genera- 
tors and high-temperature machinery equipped with ball or roller bearings. 
SUN GEAR COMPOUNDS-—Black adhesive open-gear compounds and 
wire-cable greases. Recommended for power presses, mining machinery, 
worn reduction mills, crushers, pump gears, etc. 

SUNOCO TRACTOR ROLLER COMPOUND—For crawler-type tractors. 


Provides good lubrication with ptional sealing qualiti 


METALWORKING OILS 


finds that Sunicut 
increases tool life 15%, eliminates sludging. 


SUNICUT—Straight (non-emulsifiable) transparent cutting oils. Various 
grades for aut tic screw hines and heavy-duty machining operations. 
Permit high speed production with excellent finishes, long tool life. 
SUNOCO EMULSIFYING CUTTING OIL—An emulsifiable oil which pro- 
duces a stable white emulsion. Efficient and economical cooling and lubri- 
cating medium for turning, milling, drilling, and other metalworking 
operations on both ferrous and nonferrous metals. It is also an excellent 
grinding coolant. Available in heavy-duty grades too. 

SUN QUENCHING OILS—Specially refined oils designed to aid develop- 
ment of maximum physical properties in a wide variety of steels. 

SUN TEMPERING OILS—Specially refined oils for tempering steel. Be- 
cause of their low carbon content and stability under heat, these oils have 
an unusually long service life. 

SUN ROLLING OILS—Straight and emulsifying oils which will permit 
maximum production in rolling steel, aluminum, brass, and copper. 


Two Sun rubber-process aids save manufacturer $6,000 


a year by taking the place of five P ep 
CIRCOSOL-2XH—An elasticator and process aid for natural rubber and 
especially for GR-S. Outstanding for sponge rubber. 

CIRCO LIGHT PROCESS-AID—A processing agent and excellent softener 
for natural rubber, natural rubber reclaims, and neoprene synthetic rubber. 
Used for GR-S to some extent. 

SUNDEX-53—An inexpensive product suitable for processing GR-S and 
blends of GR-S and natural rubber. An established process aid for rubber 
footwear stocks and semihard rubbers. 

CIRCOMAR-SAA—A dark-colored product for processing natural and 
GR-S rubber used in tire-making. Also used in reclaiming natural-rubber 
scrap. Replaces asphalt fluxes. Free-flowing at room temperature. 


REFRIGERATION OILS 


Lei. t; 


Hotel turns to Suniso for its ice 
eliminates separation troubles, cuts oil costs 20%. 


SUNISO REFRIGERATION OILS—High-quality oils having extremely low 
pour points, extremely low wax-separating characteristics, a high degree of 
stability, and long life. Initially neutral and resistant to formation of detri- 
mental acids. Suniso grades are available to meet all low, normal, and 
high temperature conditions. The most widely used oils in refrigerating 
and air-conditioning. 


Waxes, “tailor made” to provide the exact properties demanded by dif- 
ferent industries, are now available from Sun's new multimillion-dollar wax 
plant. Revolutionary manufacturing methods make it possible to retain only 
the wax portions desired for a particular use, while discarding those which 
might be detrimental. 

Sunoco Waxes are precision-controlled for quality and uniformity of 
all physical and chemical characteristics important to the user. The various 
grades of Sunoco Wax are recommended on the basis of their ability to 
give superior performance on the specific job. 


TEXTILE OILS 


Sunotex replaces three formula components 
in textile mill; also saves 25% on costs. 


SUNOTEX TEXTILE-PROCESS AIDS—Designed to impart desired addi- 
tional properties to various fibers during their processing from the raw state 
into a manufactured product. All Sunotex textile-process aids are emul- 
sifiable in water. Highest rating in Fade-Ometer tests. 

SUN COTTON CONDITIONER S— Processing materials which prevent waste 
by cutting down excessive amounts of fly (fine air-borne lint particles). 
SUN ASBESTOS FIBER CONDITIONER—Sprayed on asbestos during 
processing to keep fibers from being damaged or broken down. Harmful 
dust is minimized when this product is used. 

SUN CORDAGE O1LS—Generally used alone, but adaptable to various 
formulas used by cordage manufacturers. Selected products, highly com- 
patible with additives. 

SUNOTEX MACHINE O1L—One lubricant for nearly every kind of textile 
machine. A high-quality mineral oil and additive combination which prevents 
rust, clings to moving parts, and minimizes wear. Scours out of all kinds of 
fabrics easily and completely. 


ADDITIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS 


SUN SOLVENTS—Swun Spirits for the thinning of paints, varnishes, and 
enamels, for metal-cleaning, and certain types of processing and extraction 
-..@ pure, water-white petroleum solvent free of corrosive sulfur. Other 
Sun solvents with special properties are available for the chemical industry. 
SUN LEATHER OILS—Petroleum-base leather oils. Used for obtaining the 
desired tensile strength, proper temper, and controlled moisture content. 
Maintain a light even color, mix well, and distribute evenly. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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RUBBER & PLASTICS MACHINERY BULLE 


Reporting News and Machine Design Developments 


IN BUSINESS TO REDUCE YOUR COSTS 


30% MORE PRODUCTION OF RECLAIM New NRM Camelback 
STOCK WITH NEW NRM STRAINER SCREW ¢¢ clean and change 


NRM's newest camelback or tread-cap head 
| demonstrates the simplicity of all of NRM’s 
tuber and tuber accessory designs. The head 
is split horizontally, so that the upper halt 
| can be removed easily for cleaning at the 


fend of a run. 


Die plates are 
in 
jiplace by a 
jhinged drop 
zate, which can 
“ opened read- 
lily for changing 
lates by merely 
two 
| swing bolts. : 
High material flow efficiency is obtained 
| by elimination of roughness and small pock- 
| ets which might cause sticking or burning ot 
|material passing through the head. This 
jattention to profile and surface condition 
also reduces cleaning requirements. 
| The new extruder head is primarily for 
| narrow sections of stock, such as those used 
extruding camelback or tire tread cap 
You can now strain 30% more natural or | about yourstrainer— will receivea prompt | sections. The same design can be used where 
synthetic stock by equipping your NRM | answer. Write National Rubber Machin- | a slab or ribbon is desired. The head can be 
strainers with a newly developed conical | ery Company, 47 West Exchange Street, | applied to extruders of 4% inches and larger 
nose screw. Also, the customary bulk of | Akron 8, Ohio. Two mounting styles are available—flange 
contaminated stock, which must ordi- | rounos oF or screw type. Chrome plating (optional) 


RECLAIMED | is recommended. 
narily be cut off when changing screens, | st 


is eliminated. | ‘NOW —COLD FEED EXTRUDING! 


More uniform pressure and flow ae |sn,000 |Many extruding jobs require pre-warming 
pom! of the material on a two-roll mill, prior to 
feeding it into the extruder. This pre-warm- 

A ing can now be accomplished in the extruder 
itself, by use of a special cold-feed screw and 

liner which can be incorporated into any 


other advantages realized with this im- 


portant new strainer development. There | 2.000 


is little or no increase in power require- 


ments, and temperatures are maintained | 9° 


at a lower level. Temperatures stay lower | : existing NRM rubber extruder. 
since virtually stagnant stock around the |'°°°° Tests show that a large part of the com- 
outer diameter of the strainer plate 1s | VAS: /pounds used in the mechanical goods ex- 
[ee truding industry can be successfully fed at 


eliminated. 


Ke |room temperature in the modified NRM 
The new conical nose screw can be| | extruder. Other compounds can be handled 

incorporated into your present strainers | with additional modification. 

having a screw which extends into the | Chart compares amount of stock strained by | The production rate of a given extruder 

head at a constant diameter to within an | t¥° 84-inch strainers. Lower curve is for stand- will be reduced somewhat by incorporation 

; ard strainer ; upper curve is for new NRM quick- | of this feature. However, the elimination of 

inch or so of the strainer plate. ing strainer equipped with the conical nose the warm-up mill and labor for its operation, 


| screw. In an eight-hour day, the strainer 
Your inquiry or request for quotation | .ouipped with the conical nose screw produces | reduced maintenance and floor space require- 


—accompanied by complete information | an additional 10,000 pounds of stock. | ments will materially reduce extrusion costs. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY Co. General Laboratories 


PLANTS at Akron and Columbiana, Ohio and Clifton, N. J. 
AGENTS East: National Rubber Machinery Co., Clifton, N. J. 

West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Calif. 
EUROPE Rubber Machinery: GILLESPIE & COMPANY 
96 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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ALES CO. 


AMERICAN ZINC 


Gaiforn ZINC OXIDES 


| ‘| AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO 
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MONEYMAKERS... 


FOR VINYL COMPOUNDING 


Chlorowax 40* and Surfex* can be used separately 
or in combination to lower vinyl compounding costs 
and increase batch yields with no sacrifice in quality. 
Chlorowax 40 is Diamond ALKALI's liquid chlorin- 
ated paraflin which has proved highly satisfactory 
as a low-cost co-plasticizer. Surfex is one of 
DIAMOND’s precipitated calcium carbonates—a_re- 
agent extender of high uniformity and purity. 

The table indicates how these two DiaMonpD 
chemicals may be applied in vinyl compounding to 
produce two-way savings. Specific formulas are avail- 


able through your nearest DIAMOND Sales Office. 
*® 


DIAMOND ALNAL! COMPANY 


Ome 


PARTS 


PVC RESIN 100 
PRIMARY PLASTICIZER 52 
CHLOROWAX 40° 
STABILIZER 3 
STABILIZER—LUBRICANT 0.5 
SURFEX* 


TOTAL 155.5 


ESTIMATED MATERIAL COST | 
LB. VOL. 45.8¢ | 
YIELD—% INCREASE PER LB. OF RESIN | 
HARDNESS 85A 
TENSILE STRENGTH 2600 psi 
ELONGATION 375% 
100% MODULUS 1400 psi 
CRESCENT TEAR 375 Ibs. in. 
BRITTLENESS—TEMPERATURE -31°C | 
HEAT LOSS 5.5% | 


100 
47 
15 

3 
0.5 
15 


180.5 


41.6¢ 

(By Vol.) 
85A 

2600 psi 
375% 
1400 psi 
375 Ibs. /in. 
-29 C 
4.7% 


DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis 
tatives in other principal cities. 


and H Also repr 


DIAMOND CHLOROWAX 40 AND SURFEX 


DIAMOND 


CHEMICALS 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY...CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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Wi a combination of advantages found in no other red 


or yellow pigments —the direct result of Glidden leadership 
in research—Glidden Cadmolith* Colors are now adding 
new sales appeal and lasting beauty to an amazing variety 


of products ... All shades available for prompt shipment! 


Send for Folder giving complete details, with color chips. 
Write The Chemical & Pigment Company, division of The Glidden 
Company, Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY 
Division of 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. . Collinsville, tl. Oakland, California 


SUNOLITH* ZO PAQUE* CADMOLITH* 
Lithopone Titanium Dioxide Cadmium Red and Yellow Lithopone 
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LINERETTE provides a 
quick, easy method of 
separating stock without 
adhesion. 


LINERETTE preserves the 
tackiness of the stock. 


LINERETTE contains no 


oil or wax which might 


migrate. 


LINERETTE, in use for over 20 years, 
is thoroughly tried and proved. It 
is a specification sheet, made to 
rigid standards of quality. Although 
we do not suggest LINERETTE as a 
substitute for Holland cloth, we 
believe some companies have been 
so using it with success. We can 
furnish LINERETTE in any width up 


to and including 54”, in rolls of 9’, 
1114", 13”, and 15” diameters; 
put up on 3” i.d. cores. The yield is 
approximately six square yards to 
the pound. A 9” roll contains 375 
linear yards and a 15” diameter 
about 1150 linear yards. We will 
send you samples -— simply specify 
width desired. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: "BLUELINER” 


West Coast Representative: —MERIT WESTERN COMPANY 
1248 Wholesale St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


INFORMATIVE, 

ILLUSTRATED 

BOOKLET ON 
REQUEST 
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TIRE 57%, 


PARADENE 
RY 


NEVOLL 


PARADENE 
NEVOLL * R-GRADES 
X-1 RESINOUS OILS 


PARADENE 


Why not call on Neville’s 
years of research and 
NEVOLL experience for help on 


R-6 * R-29 
your rubber production 


problems? 


-PARADENE 
PARADENE R-17-* R-19 © R-29 
R-12 R-16 R-16" 


R-12° R-16 
Products listed are all coumarone resins 
except Nevoll and X-1 Resinous Oil 
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WICAL Gap. 
0. 
R-13 © R-14 R-15 = a 
PARADENE 
THE NEVILLE COMPANY 
Chemicals for the pm BURGH 25, PAL 
; 


by HADLEY'S uality 


means TOP performance 
with LOWER production cests 


A PROVEN PRODUCT MANUFACTURED 
UNDER CLOSE LABORATORY CONTROL 


as EXTENDERS... 


they are used to replace a high percentage of the rubber 
the y EXTEND and TACKIFY content in Latex Cements, thus lowering costs. 
or 
they are used to modify the degree of tackiness desired in 
(G. R. S.-NEOPRENE-NATURAL) the dry cement film. 


HAB-U-CO Resin Emulsions are light in color thus preciud- 
ing any undue staining or discoloration of cemented surfaces. 


HAB-U-CO 


RESIN EMULSIONS 


Send Today . 
FOR TECHNICAL DATA AND SAMPLES 
Available upon request. 


HADLEY BROS.-UHL CO. 


$14 CALVARY AVENUE+ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 


Largest Conveyor Belt Press in the World 
35' by 9'—total pressure 7800 tons 
G. Siempelkamp & Co., Maschinenfabrik, Krefeld, (Germany) 
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Paint ... Linoleum 


The design and manufacture of processing 
rolls has been a highly specialized division of 
our business for more than 30 years. 

Close co-operation with industry has given 
us an intimate knowledge of production prob- 
lems and enabled us to make many important 


contributions to the development of modern, 
more efficient processing machinery. 

When you are in need of roll renewals or 
are ready to specify for new processing equip- 
ment, consult us. Our engineering experience 
and production facilities are at your service. 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPAN 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at: 
Pittsburgh - Vandergrift - New Castle 
Youngstown - Canton 


Subsidiaries: 
Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc., Aurora, Indiana 


Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills, Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equipment, 
Presses and Other Heavy Machinery. Manufac‘urers of Iron, Nodular Iron, and Steel Castings and Weldments. 
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PIONEERS OF 


CER TUG 


(THIRD OF A SERIES) 


On April 3, 1860, Messrs. Russell, Mayors and Waddell started 
the famed Pony Express to carry mail over the Oregon-California 
trail between St. Joseph, Mo., and Sacramento. “Buffalo Bill” 
and other intrepid riders, operating in relays, pushed through 
the distance in 6 days, by changing to fresh Indian ponies each 
15 miles. The operation was a financial failure, however, so was 
discontinued in October, 1861, with the opening of the first 
transcontinental telegraph. 


BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


T860-PONY EXPRESS 


HE Pony Express organizers, like many other 

pioneers, learned the wrong way that business 
ventures can succeed only so long as they keep pace 
with technologic progress. 

In those years none were more aware of this than 
the thirty or so small companies that comprised the 
embryo rubber industry. Doubly difficult was their 
task of creating a variety of rubber articles that would 
not become sticky in hot weather nor brittle in the 
cold. For it required the simultaneous development 
of two new industrial arts: (1) vulcanization and (2) 
eens finely-divided powders, such as Zinc 

ide. 


Those early compounders appreciated many of the 
properties that Zinc Oxide imparts to rubber, as is 
evident from patents and technical literature of those 
days. A published recipe for an engine packing of that 
period, for example, showed the use of 53 parts of 
Zinc Oxide to 100 parts of rubber: 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
Founded 1848 


ENGINE PACKING—ABOUT 1860 


Java rubber. = 5 

Zine 16 
Magnesia 6 
China clay . 3 

Red lead .. 2 
Sulfur %, 


Even in the light of modern formulating practice, 
that recipe represents an excellent compound based 
on inorganic acceleration. 

To assist those compounders, The New Jersey Zinc 
Company early developed a brand of Horse Head 
Zinc Oxide especially adapted for use in rubber. 


For over a century, The New Jersey Zinc Co. has con- 

tinued to pioneer outstanding developments, many of which 

have helped speed the progress of the rubber industry 
HORSE HEAD ZINC PIGMENTS 


The Pioneer Line 


Most used by the rubber industry since 1852 


HEAD PRODU 


160 Front Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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from batch to batch, 
bag to carload 


A complete Line of AERO Brand Stearates 


Calcium * Aluminum * Zinc * Magnesium for 


inks rubber (4 Jcosmetics 
Such a high degree of uniformity is no accident. wah ny te we 


It results from Cyanamid’s continuous chemical 
control of composition, texture and particle size. 


You benefit two ways: 


better control of your process, 

improved quality of your product. 
For your added convenience, and for greater z 
protection, AERO Brand Stearates are packed in AMERICAN Gaanamid compan ¥ 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y 


In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montreat 


Write today for booklet describing AERO Brand Stearates. 


*Trade-mark 
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non-scorching fe Or 
RESIN 


SUBLAC Resin B-2-A, a white powder, is the lowest priced, non-scorching, rein- 
forcing resin available today! 


SUBLAC Resin is outstanding in its ability to impart desirable characteristics to 
rubber compounds. For example, it may be used to obtain any of these properties: 
Hardness, Stiffness, Abrasion Resistance, Tear Resistance, Oil Resistance. In many 
cases, the use of SUBLAC Resin alone is sufficient to obtain a combination of 
several of these properties and at the same time provide a compound with easy 


processing characteristics and a high general order of physicals. In addition, 

SUBLAC Resin is non-scorching! 

SUBLAC Resin B-2-A is especially advantageous in stocks highly loaded with elay, 
: whiting, or Silene. The following compounds are representative of such highly 


loaded, easy processing stocks that require no ‘trick’ mixing techniques: 


Experimental Slab Stock Experimental Tile Stock 


es GR-S 521 100 GR-S 521 100 
SUBLAC Resin B-2-A 30 SUBLAC Resin B-2-A 30 
Cireo Light 35 Circo Light 15 
ZnO 5 

DPG 15 DPG 5 

Altax Altax 2:73 
Hard Clay 300 Hard Clay 200 
Sulfur 3.70 Whiting 150 


Sulfur 


10’ (a 320° F 


Fensile 950 
Elongation 450% 
Shore Hardness (A Secale) — 97-98 Shore Hardness (D Scale) 60-61 


In these compounds, the SUBLAC Resin was added to the rubber, then enough 
clay to take up all of the oil, followed by the remainder of the ingredients in the 


usual manner. 


SUBLAC Resin B-2-A is readily available. Send for your sample today! 


Ib. in truck loads 


Prices 30c Ib. in lesser quantities 


THE POLYMEL 


fob factory in fiber drums 


1800 Bayard Street 


CORP Baltimore 30, Maryland 
Phone: PLaza 1240 
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now available 
for the first time 
a truly wettable 
zinc stearate 


WITCO DISPERSO ZINC STEARATE 


the wettable zine stearate 
which readily disperses in water 


With this new Witco product, the rubber industry 


obtains advantages never before possible. Now 
you can apply zinc stearate to sheeted and ex- 
traded goods by using a dipping tank containing 
a stearate-water slurry. This method is a more ac- 
curate means of controlling film thickness: it 
reduces processing costs; lessens the amount of 


material formerly lost in dusting. 


Put these advantages to work in your plant by 
calling your nearest Witco representative or writ- 


ing now tor Technical Service Report M-7. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 


295 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Akron - Amarillo - Los Angeles - Boston - Chicago - Houston 


Cleveland +* Sanfrancisco + London and Manchester, England 
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953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA 


PRESSES 
REFINERS 
CRACKERS 
WASHERS 


(Complete range of sizes) 
9 


In this large modern factory rubber and plastics machinery 

has been built for the past 35 years. With installations through- 

out the world, EEMICO mills and presses are built for long life 

and heavy duty and are made by expert craftsmen to give un- 

excelled performance. EEMCO has its own Foundry, Machine ; : 
Shop. Engineering Department, and Assembly Floor to insure 


fast delivery. Before you buy, get price and delivery dates and shipment of EEMCO rubber 
and plastics processing machinery 


from EEVICO. 
before you buy. 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
RUBBER and PLASTICS MACHINERY DIVISION 
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When it’s /PELLETEX YOU r 


Rubber Footwear 
will 


If you manufacture waterproof footwear, 
you can rely on PELLETEX. Most of the manu- 
facturers we know have had that habit for 
years. In case after case, the superiority of 
this SRF carbon black has been demonstrated 
through extensive use in overshoes, rubber 
boots, rubber soles, heels and every other 
kind of rubber product. 


PELLETEX has become a standard of the in- 
dustry because PELLETEX gives rubber com- 
pounds an ideal softness and flexibility. It 
adds the right proportion of resilience and 
helps build up product resistance to abrasion 
and tear. 


Put your compounds on a PELLETEX diet if you 
want your footwear products to give the best 
service for the longest period of time. 


The 
GENERAL ATLAS 


Ca rbon Co. 77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron 
Herron & Meyer of Chicogo, Chicago 

Row Moterials Company, Boston 

HON Richards Company, Trenton 

The B E Dougherty Compony. Los Angeles and Son Francisca 


Delocour Gorrie Limited. Toronto 
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No. 27 
SIDE JACKETS > 
Rebuilt by Interstate. Jackets bored 


out and 2-inch high carbon steel 
sleeves inserted. 


No. 27 ROTORS 


In process of being rebuilt by 
Interstate. 


BANBURY BODIES REBUILT 


From The Largest Size To The Smallest 


 ecomgsiage BANBURY SERVICE handles every 
size. In addition to our other facilities, we 
have at our command the full equipment of the 
Alliance Machine Company, one of the finest in 
the country. 

This is THE YEAR of many vital happenings. 
Your production facilities are in the very front 
rank of defense. Make sure every piece of equip- 


ment is in fighting trim. For your mixers, make 
sure the ‘Interstate’ way. 

Our ‘Pre-Plan” Banbury rebuilding service 
rips weeks off the ‘“down-time” calendar and gets 
your mixer back into efficient production faster. 
Every job is guaranteed. We have on hand for 
interchange, or to lend you, completely rebuilt 
bodies in sizes 3, 3A, 9, and 11. We also have 
rebuilt parts for most sizes. 


Don’t dally with the danger of a costly 


breakdown. Call, 


write or wire us for 


estimates — for action — for results. 
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Sep EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 
Offices — Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON Phone JE-7970 
rh PLANTS AT ALLIANCE & AKRON j 


FOR 
QUICK, 
LASTING 


ooo FULL 
ELECTRICAL 
PROTECTION 


The ever increasing complexity of electrical and electronic 
equipment makes fast, accurate, lasting identification of circuits essential. 


White and tinted insulations of latex, vinyl or polystyrene are greatly improved 
through the use of TITANOX pigments. TITANOX-RA, for example, is not only compatible 
with all the above compounds but imparts exceptional whiteness or increased opacity 
which yields bright, clear tints. Furthermore, TITANOX pigments, because of their 
stability and dielectric characteristics, contribute to the electrical value of the insulation. 


Our Technical Service Department is always available to help you with your 

problems in pigmenting all types of natural and synthetic 

polymers. Titanium Pigment Corporation, B66, 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; a 
Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 1; Los 

Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; T : T A Bo © xX 
Portland 9, Ore.; San Francisco 7. 


In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments Ltd., lhe brughtost name aaa 


Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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Special “de-aerating” equipment 
developed by J. M. Huber Corporation 


More Space, Less 
with Huber “De-Aerated” Clay 


3000 lbs....ordinary bags 3000 Ibs.... Huber “de-aerated” bags 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Every bag of Huber clay is flattened 
between roller belts to drive out excess 
air. Plump, rounded ordinary bags are 
ted in at one end—flat, compressed, “de- 
aerated” bags come off the belt at the 
other end. 

“De-aerated” bags are smaller, more 
compact tor neater stacking and easier 
handling. “De-aerating” also gives a 
better seal by tightly closing bag valves. 
Weak bags are rejected...they pop as 
pressure is applied. 

“De-aerating” does not alter the char- 
acteristics of Huber clays in any way. It 
simply saves 20% storage space—12 
cubic feet per ton. 


Channel Blacks 
Furnace Blacks 
Rubber Clays 
Rubber Chemicals 
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rubber products must last longer! 


FLEXAMINE 


COMPOUND WITH NAUGATUCK FLEXAMINE 


¢ IT ASSURES YOU of maximum protection in ¢ WIRE INSULATION — inhibits deterioration 


both synthetic and natural rubber. caused by oxidizing action of copper and 
manganese. 
TIRE TREADS—excellent resistance against 
heat, oxidation and outdoor flexing and static ¢ MOLDED SOLES— improves resistance to flex- 
weather cracking. crack growth. 


¢ BELTING—increases flex life of V-belts and 


we Write for our latest compounding Research 
transmission belts. 


Report Number 15 on Flexamine 


Process - Accelerate - Protect 
with 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 


augatach ¢ on DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION + Dominion Rubber Company Limited, Elmira, Ontario 


RUBBER CHEMICALS - AROMATICS - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - PLASTICS - AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS - RECLAIMED RUBBER - LATICES 
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JANUARY, 1951 


The Extensive Utilization 
of Rubber and Plastic Elastomers 
in the U. S. Navy 


By T. A. WERKENTHIN 


Principal Materials Engineer in Charge of Rubber and Plastics Section, 
Bureau of Ships, Navy Department, Washington, D.C. 


UESTIONS raised at a recent meeting of rubber 

experts made the author aware of the need for a 

brief presentation setting forth the extensive utiliza 
tion of rubber and plastic elastomers in ships of the 
United States Navy. It appears that the active participa 
tion of the Bureau of Ships in developing test methods 
which, incidentally, resulted in nearly a hundred widely 
used testing procedures covering all phases of evaluation, 
has given a somewhat distorted picture of the Navy's 
interest in rubber. Our interest in guavule and synthetic 
rubber compounding, and our extensive reference to 
hose and gasketing, has given perhaps undue emphasis 
to these Navy uses. 

When considering the use of rubber on Naval vessels 
it should be borne in mind that it involves the use of 
rubber on all sizes of ships, including battleships, car 
riers, cruisers, repair ships, submarines, destroyers, 
destrover escorts, landing craft, on down to whale boats, 
life boats and even inflated rubber craft. Without the 
thousands of rubber items used in its construction, and 
in its equipment, the modern fighting vessel could not 
operate. It has been estimated, for example, that in 
carriers of the Midway class, over 60,000 pounds of 
rubber is used. 

Exceptional care must be used in selecting all ship 
board rubber materials because the ship) may be 
thousands of miles away from home port. This is par 


ms or assertions contained herein are the private ones 
not to be construed as official or reflecting the views 
r the Naval Service at large 


ticularly true of those rubber parts which are normally 
submerged or inaccessible except during docking opera- 
tions. We cannot, for example, change the rubber shaft 
covering or replace’ water-lubricated rubber bearing 
strips during a cruise. The combination of sunshine, salt 
spray and air, and rapid temperature changes, are ex 
tremely destructive to many materials. 

Highly important information on service life and 
performance of rubber integral or component parts 
and rubber auxiliary equipment comes regularly to us 
from our experienced laboratory technologists who visit 
ships while they are being docked in the Navy Yards at 
San Francisco, Mare Island, Puget Sound, Portsmouth, 
New York and Philadelphia. This source of information 
helps us in constantly improving all these rubber items. 

In order to consider the use of rubber on board ship 
as systematically as possible, we have divided this study 
into four major sections, as follows: (1) Underwater 
Coatings and Protective Coverings; Rubber in 
Machinery and as Component Parts; Auxiliary 
Ship “Equipment; (4) Miscellaneous Rubber Items. The 
latter section will include all those items that do not fit 
into the other categories. 


Underwater Coatings and Protective Coverings 


In discussing the hull uses of rubber, we may men 
tion the coatings of the rudder, strut, shaft, and other 
underwater exposed surfaces. In addition, coatings have 
been provided for water intake and exhaust connections 
There are several anti-corrosive—anti-cavitative types 
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Oil-resistant butadiene-acry- 
lonitrile synthetic rubber bearing strips 
which have been subjected to experi 
mental conditions tending to blister the 
rubher 


that may be used here. For instance, there are the flame 
sprayed polvsulfide synthetic rubbe® coatings which are 
supplied in powder form and which are applied through 
a flame similar to a gas welding flame. The flame softens 
the powder almost to the molten state and when the 
powder in this form is impinged on a warm metal sur- 
face, such as a rudder, shaft or a propeller strut, it 
solidinies and forms a rubberlike coating. This type of 
coating Was recently discussed in some detail by E. A. 
Bukzin (1) 

\s a result) of 
work extensive improvements have been made in the 
adhesion and in the resistance of this coating to cavita 
tion and corrosion. In order to correct some misunder 
standing with respect to flame-sprayved coatings it should 
be pointed out that the earlier types of flame-sprayed 
coatings were hornlike and had very little flexibility, 
whereas the newer types of coatings are truly rubberlike 


much comprehensive experimental 


in appearance and behavior. 


Rubber in Machinery and as Component Parts 


\n interesting and extremely successful rubber appli 
cation of many vears standing is the rubber coating of 
the main propulsion shaft. At first, the lining of the 
main propulsion shaft was limited to that portion of the 
shaft which is within the stern tube, because this portion 
of the shaft could not be inspected during docking until 
the shaft was 


laftas well 
Rubber coating of shafting has a very interesting his 
tory. Insofar as the Bure iu’s records indicate, the rubber 
ot shafting was first observed on the German 
was captured in World 


tended to the taal s 


Ne Leviathan which 


War |. When the ship was being converted to troop 
carrying service, the rubber covering was discovered. 
One of the American rubber companies was asked to 


letermine whether they could repair the slight damage 
which had occurred in the rubber covering. The Ameri 
‘an. manufacturer repaired the German coating, and 


ontinued to improve the coating in every respect in 
close collaboration with the Navy. 

The primary improvement was with respect to the 
degree of adhesion obtained between the rubber and 
metal. This was effected by the use of a combination 
hard rubber underlayver and a soft outer rubber covering 
which has shown service life of well over 20 years. In 
both shop or dry dock this coating operation is generally 
done in two layers in order to insure complete water- 
tight integrity of the coating. After the wrapping is com 
plete, steam 1s apphed to the inside of the hollow shaft 
for several hours until complete vulcanization of both 
the inner hard rubber and the outer soft rubber takes 
place. For the large combatant ships, this hard rubber 
coating is used exclusively because it has exceeding] 
strong mechanical and chemical adhesion to the metal 
and is protected from scuffing by the soft rubber outer 
laver. 

This type of rubber shaft covering has been in use for 
over 30 vears and has been found to give thorough 
protection to the shaft from corrosion. Formerly flame 
spray ed coatings and some chloroprene brush type coat- 
ings had the advantage of being applied in the dry dock. 
Some acrylonitrile organosols can also be applied in dry 
dock. While the coating of shafting with sheet  syn- 
thetic rubber has generally been done in the shop by 
having the shaft chucked in a lathe, it has recently been 
announced that coating with sheet rubber can be accom 
plished in dry dock without removing the shaft from 
the ship. This latest development is an accomplishment 
by industry which may lead to many other interesting 
applications. Instead of curing by passing steam through 
the hollow shaft, the dock-wrapped coating is cured, 
after wrapping with a= special self-tightening cotton 
cloth, by low pressure (open) steam introduced into a 
loose tarpaulin cover. 

Since several manufacturers have shown considerable 
interest in self-curing coatings for underwater surfaces 
it is felt that progress will now be on a greatly accel 
erated basis. Some liquid polymer polysulfide types of 
coatings are self cured under atmospheric conditions in 
the summer time merely by the addition of an accelerator 
just prior to application. The rate of cure can be ex- 
pedited, however, by the use of either hot air or infra- 
red heating. 

Closely related to underwater external coatings are 
oil- fuel-resistant coatings which have shown 
promise in reducing corrosion of fuel tanks particularly 
when used for Diesel oil or gasoline tankers. Ordinarily 
such tankers require complete overhauls and_ replace- 
ment ef ol tank bulkheads within five to seven years 
due to heavy corrosion in the cargo tanks. When these 
tanks are protected with the newly-developed coatings. 
the tanks will merely require cleaning and no structural 
overhaul or repair. Furthermore, the problem of making 
such tanks gas free and explosion-proof when emptied is 
greatly simplified. 

\t the present time there are three coating systems 
under actual service evaluation. They are: (a) Poly- 
vinylidinechloride multiple coat systems; (b) Polyvinyl- 
chloride and (c) Polyvinylehloride reverse 
phase systems. These three coatings were selected from 
a group of some 28 coatings. Naval tanks are unique 
in requiring resistance to sea water as well as oil, due 
to the water replacement system used in all Naval ships 
to maintain ship stability. 

\n important application requiring excellent adhesion 
between rubber and metal is in water-lubricated rubber 
bearing strips which are extensively used in main pro 
pulsion bearings. In Figure 1 will be seen the lower halt 
of water-lubricated rubber strips used in an expert 
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mental bearing after having been subjected to high 
loading pressures an experimental assembly. 
Formerly, the bearing strips were made of natural 
rubber compounds and had the tendency of showing 
blisters after having been used in the main propulsion 
bearings. Natural rubber was replaced by butadiene- 
acrylonitrile type bearings which have shown no blister 

ing or blow-out tendencies, even under extremely severe 
experimental conditions of pressure and temperature. 
The conversion from natural rubber to synthetic rubber 
was done as a conservation matter, but it proved to be a 
superlative advantage in that the use of these synthetic 
rubber bearings has almost completely eliminated this 
type of service failure of water-lubricated main propulsion 
bearings. \t one time this deficiency was so marked that 
there was danger of complete abandonment of water- 
lubricated rubber bearings until the advent of the syn 

thetic rubber formulations. 

In Figure 2 is shown a 14-inch bearing test machine 
installation in which all service conditions can be dupli- 
cated. Since in a short time all extremely severe condi- 
tions can be reproduced, the machine quickly evaluates 
experimental rubber compounds. Variations are made by 
raising or lowering the temperature by controlling the 
cooling water and the bearing pressure load. Simulated 
service tests have been correlated very closely with serv- 
ice conditions so that new experimental types of bearing 
strips may be readily evaluated to determine any techni- 
cal advances resulting from new compounding studies 
made by the manufacturers supplying the water-lubri 
cated bearing strips. Acrylonitrile bearings have much 
better resistance to blow-out, better abrasion resistance, 
and show lesser tendency to squeal when operated at 
slow speeds. Actually, the synthetic rubber bearing is 
many times more serviceable than the best natural rubber 


bearing. 


Auxiliary Ship Equipment 

An important shipboard use for rubber is found in the 
grommets and sheaths for aerials, radio, radar, signal 
lights, water-tight cable fittings through the hull, ete. 
Still another is in the matting used for vibration ab 
sorption, particularly used to reduce the fatigue of 
personnel standing watch. Such matting is especially 
important for personnel standing watch in or near the 
engine room where they are subjected to machinery 
vibrating at high frequency and great amplitude. It 


FlG, 2--View of 14-inch bearing machine installa 
tion for subjecting water-lubricated rubber bearings 
fo avariety of simulated service conditions 


Grooving machine used in preparing deck 
seams for the application of synthetic rubber caulk 
ma 


FIG. 3 


has been determined that the use of this rubber matting 
greatly decreases fatigue and concomitantly increases 
alertness. 

Vulcanized rubber linings which are permanently 
adhered to decks are used for wet spaces, such as heads. 
washrooms and laundries. Slp-proof deckings for 
weather decks are provided to permit sure footing, even 
when decks are awash with green seas. Static dissipating 
or conductive matting or flooring is applied in powder 
rooms and ammunition spaces to prevent sparks and 
possible explosions. The basic difficulty in such installa 
tions is that any improvement in fire-retardant char 
acteristics generally means a concomitant lowering of 
electrical properties; however, rubber matting has been 
developed which is satisfactory in both respects. 

Prior to World War Il, a rubber latex-hydraulic 
cement type of decking was extensively used. Due to the 
shortage of natural rubber, it was found necessary to 
develop slip-proof thin film decking which required no 
rubber constituent. As a result, the so-called light weight 
deck covering of abrasive in a plastic matrix was de 
veloped and utilized. 

Seams of wooden decks have for years been caulked 
with so-called “Marine Glue,” a type of asphalt com- 
pound applied over oakum or cotton which is forced 
into V-shaped grooves formed by cutting bevels in the 
planks. Wartime shortages forced a change from decks 
made of teak to those made from domestic woods 
Marine glue, which never worked too well on teak 
decks, proved even more unsatisfactory in maintaining 
tight seams with the domestic wood decks. Accordingly, 
new caulking compounds were developed by industry 

\mong these new compounds are the so-termed liquid 
polymer polysulfide compounds. These compounds are 
supplied in a double container, the lower container hav 
ing the basic matrix and the upper (and smaller) con 
tainer having the vulcanizing accelerator which is added 
just before use. The liquid polymer coatings have the 
definite advantage of being much easier to apply, since 
all the laborious preliminary caulking with oakum or 
cotton wick is eliminated. The reduction in cost of 
application is somewhat offset, however, by the much 
greater material cost. ; 

The new coatings show much superior adhesion to 
wood and much better initial flexing properties. as well 
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FIG. 4 Water-tight dgor gasket 
showing signs of ozone cracking 


is excellent: stability under wide temperature changes. 
Phe first liquid polymer compounds tended to bubble 
and soften at high temperatures and to shrink or crack 
wt low temperatures, Presently available materials, how- 
ever, are much mnproved and should prove adequate 
even for the Navy's severe service requirements. 

Marine glue has always been a source of trouble, be 
coming soft and gooey in summer and brittle in winter, 
and the new sealing compounds present no such diffi 
culties. Of even greater significance is the remarkable 
resistance of these new compounds to the impingement 
of flames issuing from jet fighter planes when they are 
apphed to carrier thght decks. The average Marine glue 
melts and is blown all over the deck whenever the jet 
plane exhaust impinges on the flight deck. Incidentally, 
it has been found possible to apply liquid) polysultide 
caulking materials by using high pressure grease guns 

Since the use of rubber caulking materials eliminates 
the need of oakum or cotton wicking, it has been found 
Necessary to cut a somewhat different: bevel wood 
decks. An ingenious grooving machine developed for 
this purpose by the personnel of the Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard is shown in Figure 3. 

Since water-tight integrity. has be maintained 
throughout the ship, the use of rubber in air- and water 
tight doors and hatches is an extremely important one. 
Phe use of ozone and ultraviolet light resistant waxes 
in compounding has resulted in a greatly increased life 
for those rubber gasketing materials which are sub 
jected to the action of light, ozone, and general weathet 
exposure. Much of this improvement in rubber gasket 
materials is the result of periodic inspection by specially 
tramed personnel of all rubber items aboard ship, when 
ever naval vessels are in port for repairs, refueling, or 
alterations. When defective material is discovered the 
details are brought to the attention of the manufacturer 
imvolved. By establishing a regular mechanism of check 
up ot quality we are able to evaluate the effectiveness of 
specification changes. There is a considerable interval 
between the time a new or revised specification is issued 
ind material procured under it is actually utilized for 
shipboard use. Further increases in life expectancy of 
vaskets will result. The problem ot developing satisfac 
tory water- and weather-tight gaskets is an extremely 
complicated one, especially so since requirements have 
been set up so that the gaskets must now show satisfac 
tory performance at — 35° F 


Under sub-zero conditions, such as are encountered 
in Arctic or Antarctic operations, ordinary rubber prod 
ucts exhibit many changes in their physical character- 
istics Which may completely destroy their usefulness or 
serviceability, Most of the regularly commercially avail- 
able rubber gaskets harden with lowering temperatures, 
becoming brittle, losing their resiliency, and shrinking, 

All presently known rubberlike polymers exhibit’ these 
thermal effects to a greater or lesser degree. Natural 
rubber undergoes slow crystallization at approximately 

10° F., while chloroprene in the ordinary form begins 
to crystallize at 32° F. Butadiene-styrene copolymers 
do not crystallize, but lose some of their desirable prop 
erties around —45° F. Butadiene-acrylonitrile copoly- 
mers likewise do not erystallize, but usually become hard 
and brittle at 10° F. The low temperature character 
istics of these copolymers improve as the acrylonitrile 
content 1s decreased. 

Considered from the standpoint of resistance to 
weather and sunlight, chloroprene gaskets are undoubt 
edly superior to those of other synthetic rubbers or of 
natural rubber. Chloroprene, unfortunately, shows ex 
tremely poor properties after long period exposure to 
low temperatures since it has the unfortunate char 
acteristic of erystallizing. It has been necessary to de 
velop special formulation gaskets which have a low 
modulus and, therefore, require low deflecting pressure. 
The gaskets must also show resilience even under low 
temperature conditions and must not assume permanent 
set or deformation after having been indented by the 
“knite-edge” of the door while subjected to low tem 
perature exposure. 

\ severe condition of crazing and cracking is shown 
in Figure 4. Under the same weather exposure condi 
tions a chloroprene gasket will show very little cracking 
and crazing. In Figure 3 is shown an assembly of several 
water-tight doors used as a simulated service test at the 
Rubber Laboratory in the Mare Island Naval Shipyard. 
\s a result of an extensive low temperature test program 
We are now in a position to procure water-tight and air- 
tight gaskets which are satisfactory at temperatures as 
low as —-35 Recently it was demonstrated that for 
gasket materials to show satisfactory performance at low 
temperatures, they must not show extensive compression 
set after long periods of deflection, and it is even more 
important that the rubber must show rapid recovery 
after release of load even though still subjected to low 


temperature. 

\ word as to the essentials involved will be in order, 
particularly since the “limiting hardness” is now ap 
plicable to all low temperature work. The torque re 


FIG, 5—Water-tight and zweather-tight doors for 
shipboard use exposed on a laboratory roof for 
simulated service tests. 
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juired to produce a !g-inch indentation of the scuttle 
coaming into rubber gasket materials has been found 
to range between 20 and 44 footpounds. Hand loading 
tests on 18-inch internal diameter scuttle indicated that 
It Was possible for operators to exert torque values 
from a satistactory minimum of 25 footpounds with an 
overhead mounting to a maximum of 120 footpounds 
when the scuttle was mounted on the deck. 

Further, it was found that the scuttle could be sealed 
from leakage against a hydrostatic pressure of 15. psi 
at minimum torques ranging all the way from 3 to 10 
footpounds for the various gaskets tested. On a quick- 
acting door, torque values ranging from 90 to 160 
footpounds were required to seal against leakage at 15 
psi hydrostatic pressure for several different gasket 
stocks. On tests using a dog-type door, it was found 
that by applying an equal torque to the individual “dogs” 
(usually 10 “dogs” per door), torques from 35 to 75 
footpounds were required to seal against 15 psi hydro- 
static pressure. 

Several vears ago it was determined that, within limits, 
harder gaskets seal better against “knife-edge” type 
doors than softer gaskets. However, since aluminum 
doors and hatches used aboard ship distort when too 
much pressure has to be exerted to close them, it was 
necessary to establish the “limiting hardness” that could 
be tolerated. The details of how the “limiting hardness” 
was arrived at have already been published (2) 

It should be pointed out that the torque values ob- 
tained on tests to seal against pressure and to indent 
into the gaskets are subject to a number of variable 
factors, such as friction, and must therefore be con- 
sidered as approximate. All of these factors are inherent 
in the gasket materials and the particular water-tight 
door construction generally in use, and were taken into 
consideration arriving at the “limiting hardness” 
value for gasket stock. 

The variation in the force in footpounds which ditfer 
ent operators can apply to the seutthe handwheel when 
mounted overhead and when mounted underfoot was 
also taken into consideration. \ value of 60 Shore Hard- 
Ness Was set as the maximum hardness of gaskets to be 
used at any time, even at temperatures of —-35° F, 
Extensive laboratory and service tests were made and 
will be presented in detail in another article. 


FIG. 6—Section of 6-inch oil suction 
and—discharge hose with cut rubber 


FIG. 7—Condition of special hose after 88,000 
Hexes. This hose was designed for use where tem 
porary Ve ntilation has to be effected. 


Miscellaneous Rubber Items 


An extremely important diversified shipboard 
use of rubber is hose. Some 34 specifications cover the 
many different types and varieties of hose used on 
board ship. The hose varies in size from large 4-, 6- and 
S-inch oil and gasoline suction-and-discharge types to 
smaller hose such as steam hose, air hose, sandblast hose, 
fire extinguisher hose, oxy-acetylene welding hose, ete. 
In addition there are highly specialized hoses, including 
diving hose, submarine rescue chamber hose, and hot 
plastic-paint hose. 

The latter is a heat-resisting hose which has electrical 
connections for a bare resistance wire running the length 
of the hose which maintains the contents at the desired 
high temperature. Since this hose has to carry hot plastic 
hull paint at 400° F. under considerable pressure, it is 
necessary to protect personnel in case of an accidental 
burst to prevent the hot paint from painfully scalding 
personnel or from bursting into flame as soon as it hits 
the air. A loose-fitting heavy duck cover is therefore 
fitted over the entire length of the hose. When a break 
occurs, it is immediately noticeable by the duck cover 
ballooning out. The duck covering thus prevents the 
hot paint from splattering until the pressure can be shut 
off at the heater pot. 

Another unusual hose is that used to provide fresh 
air and exhaust used air from submarine rescue 
chambers operating below the surface of the water. 
In addition to resisting high internal pressures these 
hoses must resist crushing external pressures as high 
as 600 pounds per square inch. Diving hose must also 
resist high internal and external pressures and must be 
constructed as light as possible so as not to retard the 
underwater progress of the diver, Hoses used in certain 
hydraulic systems must withstand bursting pressures 
up to 3000 pounds per square inch. 

The handling of all sorts of hose, particularly hose 
used in fueling operations from ship to ship, results 
in damage to the hose rubber cover. \ special technique 
has been developed for repairing any breaks in the outer 
rubber cover. This method ts so simple that no special 
training is needed. Breaks, cuts, or worn spots in the 
rubber cover permit moisture to enter, causing mildew 
and corrosion to the fabric in the carcass or to the wire 
reinforeing section of the hose. 

A liquid polymer polysulfide compound similar to the 
wooden deck sealer compound was developed. Repairs 
are effected by cleaning the damaged section of the 
hose with a wire brush, then applying the freshly blended 
material with a putty knife. Subsequently, the damaged 
section is taped to protect it during cure. Curing takes 


place spontaneously without external heat being applied. 
There is no shrinkage or loss of volatile material. Figure 


6 shows a hose having cuts and abraded cover which 
can be easily repaired with this material. 
Phe liquid polymer polysutide is unique in that it will 
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FIG. 8—View of a 38-inch'I.D. rub- 
her injection scoop fitting (expansion 
joint) 


establish excellent adhesion to the rubber cover and to 
the exposed fabric regardless of whether the original 
cover Was of natural rubber, chloroprene or any of the 
other synthetic rubbers generally used for manufacturing 
hose covers. The resulting coating will generally re- 
semble the original rubber coating and, if properly 
apphed, will last the life of the hose. The prompt and 
consistent use of this hose repair material will save 
the government hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


Still another unusual type of hose is illustrated in 


Figure 7. This hose was developed by Mr. Hamblin 
prior to his retirement from the Air Conditioning Sec 
tion of the Bureau of Ships. This hose is used wherever 
temporary ventilation has to be effected. In a recent test 
for serviceability, this hose was subjected to 88,000 
flexes from minimum to maximum expansion and the 
figure shows the conditions of the hose after this severe 
lest 

\n extensive investigation was undertaken recently 
at the Rubber Laboratory of the Mare Island Naval 
Shipyard to determine the possible deleterious effect on 
Wiation gasoline of the type of plasticizer used in com 
pounding the synthetic rubber tube stock of gasoline 
suction-and-discharge hose. A very interesting discovery 
Was made when some 46 different conventional plasti 
elzers Were evaluated. It was determined that the amount 
of non-volatile plasticizers extracted by the aviation 
gasoline Was not the most important criterion of suita 
bility of the plasticizer. For example, in some cases the 
umount of non-volatile constituent extracted was greater 
than of another type of plasticizer even though the over- 
all deleterious effect on the gasoline was much less. All 
phosphate-bearing plasticizers decreased the octane rat 
ing of the gasoline by well over 10. Under identical 
conditions, the plasticizers decreased the octane 
rating by less than 2 octane numbers. Hose manufac 
turers will be interested to note that as a result of this 
investigation, the use of phosphate-bearing plasticizers 
in the manufacture of liners for gasoline hose and in 
fuel cells has been prohibited. A suitable test to detect 
phosphate-bearing plasticizers is included in the speci 
fications tor gasoline hose 

Besides its extensive use in various types of hose, 
rubber is also used in permanently installed piping, such 
as expansion joints. Recent evaluations which indicated 
that an expansion joint built of successive layers of 
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chloroprene and asbestos had excellent fire-retardant 
properties have greatly stimulated the use of these 
expansion joints. A typical section of an expansion joint 
is shown in Figure 8. These chloroprene-asbestos ex- 
pansion joints have shown excellent serviceability com- 
pared to natural rubber or metal expansion joints. 

Rubber and synthetic rubber expansion joints have 
the additional advantage of attenuation of noise trans- 
mitted to the hull of the ship. The rubver joint has a 
much longer life and greater serviceability than corre- 
sponding metal joints. Besides good fire-retardant prop- 
erties, the expansion joints must also have low internal 
heat build-up. The comparatively high internal heat 
build-up of most synthetic rubbers has precluded their 
use in heavy-duty tires and similar applications, such 
as these expansion joints, in which the high rate of ex- 
pansion and contraction has a tendency to build up 
internal heat resulting first in ply separation and finally 
in blow-out. Extensive testing and compounding carried 
out jointly by the manufacturer and the New York 
Naval Shipyard Material Laboratory have brought to 
light weaknesses in the construction and in the method 
of reinforcement and have resulted in greatly improved 
service life of expansion joints. 

A highly specialized and extremely important use of 
rubber is the lining of the entire battery compartment of 
submarines. Such lining involves techniques that have 
been successfully accomplished by the Mare Island 
Rubber Shop and by two or three rubber manufacturers. 
In most instances the lining of the compartment con 
sists of two layers of sheet rubber applied in such a 
manner that scarfed seams never overlap. Vuleanizing 
of the lining generally has to be carried out at the low 
temperature of 125° to 140° F. 

Rubber lining with sheet material is now being sup- 
plemented experimentally by a brush-applied material 
using chloroprene. Successive coats are brushed on. 
Whereas the sheet lining is applied in a uniform thick- 
ness no less than !4-inch, the brushed-on type of coat- 
ing is rarely more than 3/32-inch thick and is apt to 
be quite irregular in thickness. In addition to protecting 
the inner hull of the submarine from acid corrosion as 
a result of spillage of sulfuric acid from the batteries, 
it is generally believed that the lining contributes to the 
protection of the storage batteries from the concussion 
caused by depth charge explosions. 

Prior to World War II, the lining was either natural 
rubber or a non-oil resistant synthetic rubber. It was 
determined, however, that) considerable damage was 


FIG, 9—Rubber lining of a battery compartment 
showing indentations left by batteries in partial 
loosening of the lining from the steel 
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caused by hydraulic and diesel oil leakage (Figure 9). 
All rubber lining jobs are now made with oil-resistant 
synthetic rubber, preferably of the butadiene-acryloni- 
trile type. 

Rubber is also used aboard ship in specialized radio 
and radar parts, exemplified by the antenna diaphragm. 
Figure 10 shows the male and female molds used by the 
Rubber Laboratory and Rubber Shop of the Mare 
Island Naval Shipyard for these diaphragms. The Rub- 
ber Laboratory, in collaboration with the Bureau of 
Ships Rubber Branch, designed a synthetic rubber spring 
to be used in conjunction with bogie wheels for aquatic 
tracked vehicles. A synthetic rubber spring greatly in- 
creases the shock absorbing characteristics of the tracked 
vehicles and thus increases the over-all life of the equip- 
ment. When a rubber spring is not utilized, the shock 
of the rough terrain is picked up by the track and is 
transmitted through the bogie wheel tire to the torsi- 
lastic spring and rubber bumper. In the Mare Island 
Rubber Laboratory design the shocks would be dis- 
tributed between the bogie wheel tire, the rubber spring, 
the torsilastic spring and the bumper, thus greatly de- 
creasing the heat build-up within any one of the four 
individual constituents. The use of rubber springs has 
been applied in street car wheels for several years. 
Figure 11 shows a set-up for an axial deflection test 
with bogie wheel and synthetic spring assembly. By 
redistributing the over-all shock, it becomes feasible to 
use synthetic rubber instead of natural rubber in the 
construction of torsilastic springs and bogie wheel 
springs, tires and bumpers. 

\ very interesting Naval use of rubber is in clutches 
and brakes. The rubber is used in transmitting power 
trom the prime mover to the propeller shaft and sub- 
sequently to the propeller itself. For example, it is used 
in the form of an expandable gland or tube known as 
an Airflex clutch for reversing direction of rotation. 
The largest ships in which these Airflex clutches have 
been used to date are some LSTs transmitting 3,000 h.p. 
per shaft. It is interesting to note that one of the first 
industrial applications of Airflex clutches and brakes 
was in oil well drilling equipment where the constant 
reversing of the equipment constituted extreme. strain 
on the equipment. 

Airflex clutches originally were constructed with 
100% natural rubber. However, as a result of extensive 
investigations carried out jointly by industry and the 
Bureau of Ships, it was determined that clutches made 
with synthetic rubber had greater life due to good oil 
resistance and generally showed much greater service- 
ability. 

An extremely important shipboard utilization of 
rubber and one that is continually increasing in scope 
ind degree has to do with vibration absorption mounts 
ind noise attenuation equipment. Unfortunately, shock 


FIG, 10—Male and female antennae diaphragm mold 
used by the Rubber Laboratory of the Mare Island 
Naval Shipyard. 
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FIG. 11—Set-up for axial deflection 

test on the bogie wheel tire rubber 

spring design developed at the Mare 
Island Rubber Laboratory 


and vibration mounts for shipboard use have to be 
designed on an entirely different basis than similar 
equipment for shore use because provision has to be 
made for the effect of gun blast and depth charge im 
pact. Much extremely complicated testing has to be 
undertaken in order to design and to evaluate various 
types of shock mounts. For example, Figure 12 shows 
the equipment used in determining natural frequency. 
The shock absorbing and resilience characteristics of 
rubber change considerably with temperature. Luckily, 
there are now some formulations that are much less 
affected by temperature changes than those first used. 

No discussion of rubber shipboard uses would be 
complete without a discussion of safety equipment, gas 


masks, fire fighting equipment, protective equipment for 


guided missile fuels, and other rubber items for pro 
tection of personnel. This highly important application 
would take considerable space and will be the subject 
of a separate article for future publication. 


FIG. 12—View of the equipment 
used to determine natural fre- 
quency. 
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Conclusion 


The enormously increased complexity and diversity 
of uses of rubber jn Naval application has required 
the development of over one hundred additional testing 
techniques by experts in laboratories under the supervi 
sion of the Bureau of Ships or working in conjunction 
with the Bureau. These techniques have been assembled 
by the author and were published in two compendia in 
1946 (3) and 1949 (4) : 

The final proof of fitness, however, continues to be 
behavior of products on shipboard under both normal 
and combat conditions. With the abnormally high price 
and scarcity of natural rubber, it gives a feeling of 
satisfaction that so few requirements for natural rubber 
still exist for us. Almost complete conversion from nat- 
ural to synthetic rubber was effected by the Bureau of 
Ships during World War I] without any apparent de- 
terioration in the quality or performance of any of the 
rubber items procured under some 148 different. specifi- 
cations. As a matter of fact, ina good many cases the 
conversion from natural to synthetic rubber has vastly 
improved the engineering and performance characteris- 
tics of component parts. We have held on to the ground 
we won by not reconverting to natural rubber. 

When it is remembered that natural rubber has been 
vuleanized, unded, blended, calendered, rolled, etc., 
for over 100 vears, it will be recognized how much we 
have vet to learn about synthetic rubbers which are about 


one-fifth that old and have been used an even shorter 
time aboard Naval vessels. As more technical informa- 
tion is secured on these synthetics, extensive improve- 
ments in end products will result. New uses for rubber 
aboard Naval vessels are continually being discovered. 
One of the largest contributions is expected to be in the 
held of noise elimination and acoustical protection for 
Naval vessels. This will undoubtedly be responsible for 
many new applications of rubber in order to avoid trans- 
mission of noise or in absorbing noise already made 
when it cannot be abrogated. 
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Additional Reports 


ROM time to time reports of avoidable accidents which 

occur in rubber manufacturing plants in this country 
and abroad appear in the Rubber Section Safety News- 
letter of the National Safety Council. Data on some 
typical accidents follow herewith 


Failure to Cut Off Power: The following accident oc 
curred ina foreign rubber plant: An employee was called 
to the S-inch tuber to tix the piston of the tread-cutting 
device. The motor, piston, and knife of the tread cutter 
were on the left side of the machine. The pipefitter 
thought that the electric current was disconnected, and 
tried to bring the cutter unit to the other side of the con 
vevor belt by pulling on the V-belts of the motor. As 
he pulled the V-belts, the cutting device slid along its 
guides and, on its way, hit the automatic switch, which 
turned the current on, The employee, who had his right 
hand close to the motor pulley, had his fingers caught 
between the pulley and V-belts. His right middle finger 
was amputated above the distal joint. 

This accident again emphasizes the importance of 
making sure that electric switches are in the off position 
and are red-tagged before an employee repairs equip 
ment or otherwise gets in a dangerous position, A 
number of machines use electric eves or limit 
switches as automatic stopping and starting devices. As 
in this case, they may mislead the employee into thinking 
that the power is off. Therefore, it is necessary to caution 
employees on this point and explain to them the neces 
sity of checking to see that the main switch has been 
pulled and tagged 


Sleeve Caught by Koll: Recently a lost-time accident 
occurred in a rubber plant when an employee caught his 


of Avoidable Accidents 


loose sleeve either between the fabric and an idle roll or 
on a screw which projected from the end of the roll. fn 
cither case, the fact that the emplovee had a loose sleeve 
played a major part in causing the accident. In addition, 
no revolving roll or shaft should have any projection 
which might catch an emplovee’s arm. 

\lthough another employee pulled the safety cable 
and stopped the equipment, the location of the safety 
cable was such that it could not be reached by the in- 
jured employee. Location of safety cable near hazards 
is most important since they should be easily accessible 
in case of accident 


Wind-Up slecident: An employee was starting a liner 
on the liner table. As he reached over to wrap the 
liner end around the shell, he also stepped on the pedal 
switch. His right arm and forearm were caught in the 
wind-up, causing an exposed fracture of the two bones 
of the forearm, one of them in two different places. 

Preventive measures ; Supervision was again requested 
to warn all employees who work on wind-up equipment 
of the extreme danger of putting hands near the wind-up 
with the equipment in motion. The foot switch on this 
liner table has been moved and bolted down securely 
at a distance away from the end of the table so as to 
make it impossible to step on it and reach across to the 
wind-up at the same time. 

The proper placement of foot switches away from 
the danger point of the wind-up is most desirable on 
liner tables. The switch should be permanently fastened 
down and must be of the constant-pressure type 1f acct 
dents are to be prevented. The use of rubber bands in 
starting the liner on the shell is also recommended. 
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NTERESTING information on the properties ot 
polymers at high pressures—between 1000 and 10,000 
timospheres—-has resulted from compression experi 
ments recently conducted by C. E. Weir of the National 
Bureau of Standards with the cooperation of the Car 
negie Institution of Washington. Volume-pressure 
curves have been fitted to the experimental data, pro 
viding a convenient basis for comparison of compressi 
bilities. 

The high-pressure experiments were carried out as 
part of a broad program of research now under way at 
the Bureau on the fundamental properties of high 
polymers. Polymeric substances—such as rubber, plas 
tics, textiles, leather, and papers—owe their strength, 
elasticity, and plasticity to the long, chain-like structure 
of their molecules. The Bureau is investigating the basic 
constants and properties of these materials in order to 
learn more about their molecular structure and to inter 
pret their behavior in the form of useful products. While 
the high-pressure apparatus employed in this work was 
designed primarily for use in the Bureau’s investigation 
of leather shrinkage, it has been found of value for 
studying the high-pressure properties of a number of 
high polymers. 

In the experiments at the Bureau, a polymeric speci 
men was immersed at room temperature in a_ suitable 
pressure-transmitting liquid within the smooth bore of a 
thick-walled bomb of hardened steel. A leak-proof piston 
was then forced into the bomb, increasing the hydrostatic 
pressure within and thereby compressing the specimen. 
At intervals the depth of penetration of the piston and 
the corresponding hydrostatic pressure were measured. 
Depth of penetration was determined to 0.0001 inch by 
means of a dial gage mounted on the ram used to drive 
the piston into the vessel, Internal hydrostatic pressure 
Was measured with a manganin pressure gage, which 
makes use of the very small change in the resistance of 
a coil of manganin wire with pressure. To take into 
account effects due to compression of the confining 
liquid, the piston and ram, the packing washers, and 
other parts, as well as distortion in the bore of the bomb, 
a comparison experiment was performed in which the 
specimen was replaced by a steel bar of similar volume. 

For transmission of pressure to the specimen, a liquid 
was required which would not freeze in the pressure 
range studied and would maintain fairly low viscosity 
and electrical conductivity under high pressure. Only 


OF POLYMERIC MATERIALS 


Coetheients of Pressure Terms 


Material bx 10” ¢x 10" 
Polyvinylidene chloride (Saran) . cn eae 19.0 8.73 
Polymonochlorotrifluorcethylene 

(Kel-F) .... 0.99 474 0.83 
Polyester (Selectron 5003) : 1.76 12.3 4.82 
Hycar OR-25 (raw) ; rae 2.26 12.3 4.82 
Hvyear OR-15 (raw) 217 20.3 942 
Neoprene (raw) . 204 17.5 7.66 
Thiokol ST (raw) . : : 1.92 14.1 6.07 
Cellulose (dry) ...... 0.92 0.29 
Leather (Collagen and various 

leather tannages) ....... Pay 1.23 5.60 1.35 
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Apparatus used by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ds to study the compressive properties of high 
polymers 


a tew such liquids are known at present; many which 
ordinarily have very low viscosity become grease-like 
under extreme pressure. The use of Varsol for this 
purpose has thus far limited the materials investigated 
by the Bureau to those least likely to be affected by im- 
mersion in it. 

Polymeric materials studied include the synthetic plas 
tics polyvinylidene chloride (Saran), polymonochlorotri- 
fluoroethylene (Kel-F), polytetrafluoroethylene (Tef- 
lon), polyethylene, and a polyester (Selectron 5003) ; 
the raw synthetic oil-resistant rubbers Hycar OR-25, 
Hyear OR-15, neoprene, and Thiokol ST; and _ the 
natural polymers cellulose and collagen (the principal 
constituent of leather). Several tanned leathers were 
also investigated. 

In general, the compression observed for all the mate- 
rials studied fell within a range between the compression 
values for true solids, which are rather low, and those ot 
true liquids, which are considerably higher. This tind 
ing is in agreement with present concepts of the molec- 
ular structure of polymeric materials, which are believed 
to possess a higher degree of order than is found in 
liquids but less than that of true solids. 

It was found that the compression of the specimens 
could be described within experimental error by means 
of the equation 

A\ 

a(P — 2000) + — 2000)* + ¢(P — 2000) 

Vo 
in which AV ts the volume change between 2000 atnios 
pheres (the base pressure in these studies) and the pres- 
sure P, and V, is the volume of the specimen at 1 atmos- 
phere. The values of a, b, and ¢ determined from the 
experimental data are given in Table I. The similarity 
in the values of these coefficients emphasizes the close 
relationship between compressibility and gross molecu 
lar structure, which is similar for all materials studied. 
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Apparently small differences in molecular structure have 
little or no effect on compressibility ; this is evident when 
the values for polyethylene, neoprene, Thiokol ST, and 
Selectron 5003 are compared. The agreement between 
values for Selectron 5003, a brittle material, and the 
rubbers, which are highly elastic, emphasizes again the 
fact that the high elasticity of rubbers results from ease 
of deformation rather than high compressibility. 

The lower compressibilities of cellulose, leather, and 
Kel-I? were to be expected as these materials are some- 
what denser at 1 atmosphere than the other polymers. 
The values given for leather represent an average of the 
data obtained on vegetable, chrome, and retan leathers 
as well as on hide collagen and kangaroo-tail tendon, 
all of which exhibit essentially the same compressibility. 
It was found that removal of the moisture ordinarily 
contained by leather (generally about 15% by weight) 
had little noticeable effect on compression. 

Many unexpected polymorphic transitions freez- 
ing points have been encountered in the high pressure 
field. One of these, the freezing of water to form ice VI, 
occurs at 8710 atmospheres at 20° C. with a large de- 
crease in volume. This transition provided a convenient 
reference point for calibration of the pressure gage used 
in the Bureau’s experiments. In the measurements on 


This pressure is somewhat lower than that given by Bridgman in 
Py 1m. Acad. Arts and Sci., Vol. 76, p 


55 (1948). 


the polymeric materials, the only transition observed oc 
curred in Teflon (polytetrafluoroethylene) at 5500 
atmospheres* and 25° C, and was accompanied by a 2 
percent decrease in volume. This abrupt change in com- 
pressibility made it impractical to fit the compressibility 
data for Teflon to an equation of the type given above. 
Below the transition the compressibility of Teflon is 
similar to that of Kel-F while at pressures above the 
transition it is nearer that of polyethylene. 

Second-order transitions, observed as rather marked 
changes in slope of the volume-pressure curve, have been 
reported by investigators in other laboratories for some 
types of rubber in the pressure range studied. All of 
these rubbers, however, had been vulcanized and gener- 
ally contained fillers. In the present studies no evidence 
of second-order transitions in the raw rubbers was found 
at room temperatures; all compression curves were 
smooth with the exception of that for Teflon. 

Eprror’s Note: For further details on these com- 
pression experiments, the reader is referred to two 
recent research papers made available by the National 
Bureau of Standards, namely: (1) High-Pressure Ap 
paratus for Compressibility Studies and Its Application 
to Measurements in Leather and Collagen (Research 
Paper No. 2160), and (2) Compressibility of Natural 
and Synthetic High Polymers at High Pressures (Re 
search Paper No. 2192). 


DDITIONATL. reports on rubber manufacturing 

activities in various foreign countries, compiled by the 
United States Department of Commerce from miscel- 
laneous sources, including embassies and consulates, fol- 
low herewith 


[tal\ lmmediately atter the outbreak of the Korean 
war the Italian demand for rubber products more than 
trebled. In July of 1950, 300,000 tires were sold, 
against a normal July average of only 100,000. Dealers 


sold virtually all of their stocks 

This intensification of demand apparently was fos 
tered in part by a relative stabilization of prices, although 
manufacturers raised prices 3 percent in July on prod 
ucts made of natural and synthetic rubber and cn 
\ugust 5 added 15 percent on products made of natural 
rubber and 24 percent on products made of synthetic 
The Italian Government requested that it be informed 
before any further were made. Although 
manufacturers are still pressing for greater increases, 
officials of the Rubber Association believe the Govern 
ment will seek to preve nt ¢ xcessive price advance S. 

Phe rubber industry apparently is reluctant to expand 
production greatly until it sees whether demand holds 
up, and the Association believes that purchases of rub 
ber, natural and synthetic, will be held to a more or less 
“normal” consumption trend. Stocks are estimated at ap 
proximately 2 months’ production, the normal quantity. 
Che natural and synthetic rubber required by the indus- 
try in 1949 was up to 35,000 metric tons. 


Portugal: Vhe rubber product industry of Portugal 
can supply the bulk of domestic and colonial require- 
ments, and the industry has been assisted by official 
measures to restrict foreign competition. Whereas im- 
ports of rubber and rubber products in 1946 were valued 
at 178,000,000 escudos, progressive restrictions on im- 
ports reduced foreign purchases to 50,000,000 escudos 


Rubber Manufacturing Activities in Various Foreign Countries 


in 1949, of which about one-third consisted of basic raw 
materials. Practically all imports of rubber and prod 
ucts decreased in the period 1946-49, Automobile tires 
and tubes fell from 114,000,000 escudos in 1946 to 16,- 
000,000) in 1949.) (One escudo in 1946 and 1947 
$0.0405: in 1948, $0.0402: in 1949; $0.0348; and in 
1950, $0.0345. ) 

In 1946, out of total imports of 141,000,000 escudos’ 
worth of rubber products, the United States supplied 
73,000,000 escudos’ worth: in 1949 the United States 
share was less than one-fourth, the remainder being sup- 
plied by Western European countries. Preliminary fig 
ures indicate that the 1949 import-trade level was main- 
tained in 1950, Portugal may be expected to produce 
the bulk of its rubber products and to linut its imports 
to raw materials and specialty items, wherever possible, 
from non-dollar sources 


elustria: Over-all output of the Austrian rubber 
products industry in the first half of 1950 was 9,523 
metric tons, compared with 6,772 tons in the correspond 
ing pe riod of 1949, 

Tire and tube production in the first half of 1950 
amounted to 60,949 passenger car tires and 76,092 tubes ; 
59.618 tractor, truck, and bus tires and 76,296 tubes: 
41,006 motoreyele tires and 55,694 tubes ; 938,663 bicych 
tires and 751,258 tubes. Monthly production figures in 
dicated increases in each type in 1950 over correspond 
ing figures in 1949 and 1948. 

Total output of rubber footwear in the first half of 
1950 was 1,133,529 pairs, compared with 886,346 pairs 
in the like pe riod of 1049; and of rubber soles and heels, 
362.6 metric tons, compared with 837.4 tons. The drop 
in production of soles and heels was attributed to de 
creased demand. 

Production of rubber hose in the January-June period 
of 1950 was 566.1 tons compared with 380 tons in the 
like period of last vear; and of belting, 211.1 tons com 
pared with 173 tons. 
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Advances in the Uses of 


Rubber in Engineering: 1949-50 


By LEORA E. STRAKA 


This survey, which covers the literature from July, 1949, to 
July, 1950, was prepared for and presented before the Rubber 
and Plastics Division of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers at its Annual Meeting held in New York City on 
November 30-December 1, 1950. No attempt has been made 
to include developments of a purely chemical or theoretical 
nature. The subject matter of the survey is devoted to ad- 
vancements which are of interest to mechanical engineers. 
A few last-minute corrections have been made by the author 
in the introductory portion to bring the paper more up to 
date.—Editor. 


NY discussion of recent advances in the field of rub- 

ber must necessarily be preambled by a survey of the 

international and economic rubber situation during 
the past vear. The remarkable development of synthetic 
rubber during World War IL years has advanced to 
such a stage that in many fields synthetic rubber has 
progressed from competitor to the successor of natural 
rubber. Obviously, this situation creates a problem for 
the natural rubber producers and considerable concern 
is being evidenced (7) 

The rubber situation today is acute. The sources of 
90% of our natural rubber supply are in jeopardy be- 
cause of the political instability of Indonesia and the 
threats of Communism in Malava and Indo-China (2). 
In June, 1949, the price of GR-S was 18% cents per 
pound; in June, 1950, the price was the same. On Dee. 
7th, 1950, the price was advanced to 24% cents a pound. 
However, in June, 1949, the price of natural rubber was 
16 cents a pound while one vear later it was 35 cents a 
pound and since then it has risen to as high as YO cents 
a pound. 

Statistics show that the various synthetic rubbers have 
declined sharply from their wartime peaks (3). GR-S 
supplied 59% of the total synthetic consumption in its 
peak vear, 1944, but only 29.20% in 1949. According to 
rough calculations (4) if there is produced 1,550,000 
tons of natural rubber, 900,000 tons of which are to be 
used by foreign countries, there remains 650,000 tons for 
the United States. If 100,000 tons are deducted for 
stockpile use this leaves 550,000 tons to supply require 
ments of about 1,025,000 tons, or a deficit of 475,000 
tons. About 108,000 tons of this are used in the form of 
butyl, neoprene and nitrile types. This leaves 367,000 
tons of GR-S to keep up rubber goods production under 
relatively normal conditions. 

Until June 30, 1950, the Government’s synthetic rub 
ber activities were conducted under the Rubber Act of 
1948. This legislation provided that capacity for pro 
duction of synthetic rubber should be maintained and 
required that minimum quantities be produced and con 
sumed each vear. In his legislative recommendations to 
Congress (5,6,7), President Truman requested ten vear 
controls of the synthetic rubber industry along with a 
method of disposing of the government-owned plants to 
private industry over this period. On June 24th, the 
President signed the Senate-House compromise bill 
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which continues government ownership and operation 
for a two year period. 

Although opposition was originally expressed (8) by 
some leaders in the rubber industry the facts remain 
that since the United States has no control over the sup 
plies of natural rubber it is necessary to create a source 
which is dependable and will insure security. This has 
been done by government regulation and steps have been 
taken to increase the annual output of synthetic rubber 
and to build up a larger stockpile (2). One step toward 
government decontrol in’ the period covered has been 
the conclusion of the patent pooling on synthetic rub- 
ber (9). 

In July, 1950, a decision was made by the government 
to reactivate one of the GR-S plants, one of the butyl 
rubber units, and a butadiene plant (10). Recent au- 
thorizations have been granted for the reactivation of all 
of the copolymer units. In October the government 
took another step toward building up the national rub 
ber stockpile. This comprises a general limitation on the 
use of natural rubber (77). The new regulations, issued 
by the National Production Authority, limited consump 
tion to 75 in November and 63% in December of the 
average monthly use for the 12-month period preced- 
ing June 30, 1950. The new regulations also restricted 
the use of natural rubber latex for the fourth quarter 
of 1950 to one-fourth of the 1949-50 fiscal vear and re 
quired importers of latex to offer at least 10% of their 
shipments to the government. There are indications that 
the government will shortly take over the buying and 
distribution of all natural rubber. (FEprror’s Nove: 
On December 28 the government became the sole im 
porter of natural rubber). 


Cold Rubber Developments 

Within the past year “cold” rubber had advanced 
from the batch process to the continuous polymerization 
process 13, 14) The greatest difficulty of this con- 
version was trying to keep air out of the system. The 
most important advantageous features of continuous 
polymerization are (a) simpler equipment and greater 
ease of temperature control, (b) the variations in_ the 
conversion levels and viscosity of the polymers are small 
er, and (¢) continuous blending of the ingredients gives 
i more uniform latex and a product of higher more uni 
form quality 

Infra-red investigations have shown that the mole 
cules of cold rubber have a trans chain structure while 
those of GR-S have a mixture of cis and trans (15, 16) 
Since natural rubber consists of a cis structure cold rub 
ber resembles natural rubber more closely only because 
of an improved regularity of structure. 

Improvements are constantly being made in the poly 
merization formula (77) and compounding and process 
ing variables (18,19). Claims have been made (24, 21, 
2?) that the tread wear of tires made from cold rubber 
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black amasterbatches is better than that of tires in which 
furnace black was mixed in the Banbury. Since the re- 
inforeement of cold rubber with fine furnace blacks rep- 
resents an important new advancement (23) toward the 
improvement of tread performance, the concept of the 
carbon black gel complex has been introduced (27) as an 
explanation of the significant differences between the 
Improved) processing and performance 
of natural rubber has also been attributed to the carbon 
black gel / 

The use of 
rubbe 


Various types 


a tine particle silica in regular or “cold” 
shows detinite superiority to the calcium silicate 
pigment and even surpassed black compounds with re 
spect to elongation, rebound, and heat build-up (26, 27) 
Comparative data (28) have been assembled which show 
the similarity in the physical and chemical properties and 
also in the compounding data of American cold rubber, 
the German Buna S-3, and Polysar S. In addition to its 
deseription has been ‘given of a flexible 
made with cold rubber insulation and neoprene 
jacketing (29) 

While standard cold rubber is polymerized at 41°F, 
emulsion can be effected at temperatures as low as 

JOS. (30 \Ithough data on tire tests are still too 
scant to draw detinite conclusions there 1s some evidence 
of improvement in tread wear and more positive evidence 
of improved tread crack growth but no indication of a 
revolutionary trend 

In summarizing the cold rubber situation it should be 
emphasized (37) that cold rubber like regular GR-S re 
quires carbon black loading to have sufficient toughness 
even for Even though it is more re 
stent than the old GR-S this improvement is not suffi 
cient to overcome the handicap caused by the use of black 
especially for The greatest benetit: from 
the use of cold rubber is in tire treads and when used 
with the recently developed HAF blacks its wear ts 
somewhat better than natural rubber. 


New Types of Rubber 


Vulcollan is a recently introduced highly elastic ma 
’), prepared by reacting linear polyesters with 
a “bulky” diisocyanate. These materials have good ten 
stile and aging properties and suggested fields of appli 
eations are tor protective coatings. 

Kesearch is being continued on the polymerization and 
processing of polymers of butadiene, butadiene-styrene, 
nd isoprene by means of Alfin catalysts which are spe 
tal combinations of sodium salts (33, 34,35). Improve 
to obviate the difficulties origin 
ally encountered in the milling and compounding proce 
dures and the resulting vuleanizates show better tensile 
and abrasion properties than the corresponding emulsion 
polymers. AX product which shows promise for use in 
tire careasses is obtained by the copolymerization of buta 
diene and with sodium as the catalyst (36); 
however, further tests are needed before ' 
ean be established 


tires 


cable 


carcass stocks 


larger tires. 


terial (32 


ments are being made 


stvrene 
actual claims 
Polymers with greater cut growth resistance are ob 
tained by the use of the Buna S-3 recipe which is a modi 
(GR-S) formula Clear 
which show indications of being used as replacements 
for natural rubber in chemical reactions such as chlori 
nation, ¢eyelization, and hvdrochlorination are obtained 
by the solvent polymerization of isoprene and styrene 
(38 Phe rubbers are 
mended as spect itv rubbers where the service conditions 


fication of the (37) polymers 


recom 
are too severe for the conventional products, such as for 
()-rings, gaskets, grommets, hose, actuating diaphragms, 
valve | (39,40). Neoprene Type W 


packings, ete 
is a newly developed chloroprene polymer which is more 


seats, 


stable than other neoprene products and is characterized 
by greater resistance to compression set (41, 42). 

Depolymerized rubber, which has been under continu- 
ous development for a number of years, is now com 
mercially available as DPR, a thick, flowable, all-rubber 
liquid (43, 44,45). Depolymerized rubber compounds 
can be spread, troweled, or cast into molds and vulcan 
ized in hot air at atmospheric pressures. New types of 
polyurethanes made from castor oil and diisocyanate 
furnish products which vary from extremely hard to soft 
rubbery materials. These exhibit: good electrical and 
physical properties and provide good shock dampeners 
(40) 

\ rather interesting observation has been made where 
by the rate of the emulsion polymerization of GR-S has 
been doubled by irradiation with ultrasonic energy (47). 
The exact role of the ultrasonic agitation in accelerating 
these reactions is not understood. 


Compounding 

Physical test data of the rubber reinforcing properties 
of high abrasion furnace blacks record the improved re 
inforcement possible with this black in both GR-S and 
natural rubber (48). The general effects of high tem 
perature mixing of fully reinforeing carbon blacks in 
synthetic and natural rubbers are evidenced by lower 
power rate of extrusion, less nerve, higher modulus, low 
er tensile, higher rebound, and a lower resistance to abra- 
sion (79). The tendeney for rubber mixtures containing 
reinforcing furnace black to scorch can be minimized 
by using a thiazoyl disulfide for acceleration and a nitro 
sodiphenyvlamine as retarding agent (30). Ina study of 
the effect of various carbon blacks on the heat transfer 
characteristics of vuleanizates the results show that the 
blacks differ markedly in their effects (57). The differ 
ences in the electrical properties of various carbon blacks 
in natural, GR-S, cold, and butyl rubbers is attributed 
to the degree ot dispersion of the carbon black inherent 
in the particular polymer (352) 

Homogeneous blends of neoprene, natural rubber and 
acrylonitrile. furnish heat resistant compositions suit 
able for tire molding bags, conveyor belts, and gaskets 
(53). O§L resisting natural rubbers have been obtained 
by the addition of aliphatic chlorothiol acids (34). Dense 
rubbery compositions are produced by the incorporation 
of fusible metallic substances, as dense fillers, in a fused 
condition into natural or synthetic rubbers (35). .\ study 
of directional effects in dielectric properties of molded 
rubber show that flow during molding produces a struc 
ture in which the dielectric constant and dissipation are 
greater in the direction of flow than in other directions 
(356). This fact offers the possibility that an extrusion 
head could be designed to take advantage of this effect 
in cable manufacture. 


Low Temperature Evaluation 


\\ ithin the past Vear cmphasts has been placed On low 
temperature evaluation of natural and synthetic rubbers 
as a result of the extreme importance placed by the 
armed services on the adequate performance of rubber 
after exposure to low temperatures (37) Compounding 
variables which affect the low temperature behavior in 
clude the tvpe and amount of plasticizer, particle size of 
the carbon black, and extent of vuleanization (38, 59, 
60). The low temperature flexibility of GR-S can be 
improved by increasing the amounts of plasticizer and 
carbon black without too great a deterioration of physical 
properties; tensile strength appears to increase slightly. 

Progressive stiffening due to crystallization has been 
observed for vulcanizates of Hevea, Neoprene Type GN, 
butyl rubber, and butadiene-stvrene copolymer (67) 
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\ general conclusion was drawn from this investigation 
that the greater the amount of combined sulfur the less 
the crystallizing tendency. Data seem to show a depend 
ence of crystallization on carbon black loading but actu 
ally any effect of the carbon black was dominated by the 
Variations in combined sulfur which occurred. 
Another investigator has shown (62) that the hardness 
of vuleanized rubber mixtures increases re latively little 


down to about 40°; below this it increases rapidly and 


Is complete al 65 to 70 The hight r the sulfur 
content the less was the increase in hardness from 20 
to about —~-40°, and the more rapid the increase from this 
to 65°.) Impact resihence also shows a minimum value 


ata temperature which is connected with the brittle point 
(03) 


Testing and Analysis 


I.xperimental results on the effects of oxygen and 
temperature on the aging of GR-S vuleanizates have in 
dicated (04) that oxidation, in addition to promoting loss 
of strength, is one of the chief causes of the stiffening 
during aging. However, oxidation can also cause soften 
ing, presumably by chain scission, and at high tempera 
tures an increase of oxygen concentration favors the 
softening reaction. With respect to analytical proce 
dures, it has been claimed (63) that routine volumetric 
measurement of rates of oxygen absorption of vuleaniz 
ites can give comparisons which, for control purposes, 
are as adequate as those provided by standard procedures. 

Since unprotected tires stored or displayed in the open 
will become cracked due to atmospheric ozone, tests show 
(00) that paper wrapping affords adequate protection 
Phe superiority of neoprene vulcanizates for services in 
volving outdoor exposure has already been demonstrated 
but data show (67) compounding ingredients do exert a 
detinite effect. Of a variety of loading materials studied, 
only carbon blacks and clays were found to improve 
weather resistance over that of the gum stock; whiting 
Is noticeably deleterious, 

In the case of a number of synthetic rubbers, com 
pounding with carbon black influences the deleterious 
effect of temperature on tensile strength, but this is ae 
complished merely by shifting the optimum strength 
values to a higher temperature (ON) 

A machine has recently been developed for surveying 
the speed dependence of tensile strength ; it is capable of 
recording the stress-strain curve of rubber at rates of 
elongation up to 9,000 times that used in the Scott ten 
sile test (09). In measuring the dynamic properties in 
vestigations show that semi-reinforeing furnace blacks 
or lamp blacks are preferable because the modulus of 
these stocks are less sensitive to amplitude and imposed 
static strains (70) 

Frequency oscillations between keys have been 
recommended as a suitable method for measuring the 
dynaniue elasticity of rubber compounds (77). The re 
ported large differences between the static modulus and 
the dynamic modulus measured at very low frequencies 
Is explained by the fact that these differences are due to 
elastic after-effects of previous deformations (72) 
comparison of the electrical compression vibrator and the 
Roehig type apparatus for dynamic stiffness and hystere 
sis shows that the lower stiffness and higher hysteresis 
obtained on the Roel test is attributed to the zreatet 
energy input per evele (73) 

\ modified Yerzley oscillograph has also been recom 
mended for evaluating the elasticity and viscosity. coeffi 
crents and related damping properties (74). Several new 
types of apparatus have been designed for measuring 
stress relaxation under compression (75, 76) 

The permeability of butadiene copolymers to a given 
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field of latex foam sponge. Here Goodyear 

foam molded cushioning is being applied te a 
custom-built occasional chair 


gas can be strongly reduced by the presence of acryloni 
trile (77). .X general rule is that the presence of polar 
groups produces low permeability. In a study of the 
light stiffening of GR-S proofing data show that wav: 
lengths longer than about 540 mu have only an insigniti 
cant effect (78 Indices tor the tlex life and heat 
build-up properties of elastomers show that these proper 

ties are independent of the state of cure but dependent 
upon the test recipe and the dispersion of the compound 

ing ingredients (79). The use of Freon fluorinated hy 

drocarbon refrigerants has presented some problems ha 
connection with the use of elastomers as gasketing ma 

terials (80). However, a variety of elastomers are avail 
able and the manner in which they are affected differs 
greatly depending on both the elastomer and the h tlohy 

drocarbon, 

With respect to the aging of rubber, the deleterious 
ction of copper may be neutralized by tetramethyl] 
thiuram disulfide whereas fat acids increase it (87). The 
rapil determination of small amounts of zine in vulean 
ized rubber is possible by polarographic techniques (82 


Adhesion 


A newly introduced rubber-to-metal adhesive, Kala 
bond KM-2, is unique in that it provides a direct chemical 
bridge between the rubber and the metal (83). Another 
process involves the use of a chlorinated rubber solution 
and a special latex (84). Airless blasting has been recom 
mended for the preparation of the metallie surtace in 
rubber to metal adhesions (83). Caleined magnesium 
oxide improves the adherence of insulating compounds 
to metals (86) while silica aerogel is used for brass 
plated steel \ method has been deseribed tor 
measuring maximum stress at break along with an em 
pirical method for estimating the blow on the bond as 
distinet from that exerted on the unit (8S) Phe pre 
ferred method of bonding rubbe rs to metals ind CeT 


amics by means of polvisoevanates involves the use of a 
mixture of chlorinated rubber and compounded neoprene 
in the adhesive (89) 

rhe continuing investigation of the adhesion of rub 
ber to fabric has disclosed a number of materials which 
improve the bond. These include an alkali soluble resin 
ous condensate (YO), the reac tion product of HCH© and 
a polvhydric phenol (97), an alkali metal or NH, salt 
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of polyacrylic or polymethaerylic acid (92), maleic an- 
hydride in pyridine (¥3), a mereapto or sulfhydril com- 
pound (9/4), carbonates and acetates of zinc, cadmium, 
mereury or nickel (95), and casein (96). 

The direct adhesion of rubber to continuous filament 
differs widely from rubber to rubber but these differences 
largely disappear with the increased adhesion observed 
when staple fiber is incorporated in the fabric (97). The 
Hnportance of the control of film thickness has also been 
demonstrated (YS). A number of factors must be taken 
mto consideration in the empirical evaluation of rubber 
fabric bonding agents (99, 100) 


Sponge Rubbers and Latex 


Vithin the past year perhaps the most outstanding ad 


vancement in the held of frothed latex sponge has been 
the production of a more uniform structure as a result 
of improvements im continuous frothing units (/0/, 
Other advancements include smaller bubble size 
by controlled beater speed (103) along with improve- 
ments in processing methods and compounding  tech- 
niques (104,105,100). Snap may be improved by the 
incorporation of parattin hydrocarbons (107). The in 
corporation of glass fibers serves as an extender and re 
inforcing agent amd causes articles to shrink less in the 
mold (108 The shrinkage of foamed neoprene latex 
prior to curing is reduced by the use of aldehyde-amine 
reaction products and by maturing (109) 

Phe setting of the froth may be accomplished by a low 
frequency alternating electric current’ (170) or by steam 
(111), and distortion during molding may be minimized 
by the use of a mold adhesive (772) Since the effects 
of copper on foamed sponge are rapid hardening and loss 
of resilience it is important to include a copper inhibitor 
in the formulation (773). A good general evaluation of 
the quality of a foamed latex vulcanizate may be ob 
tained by performing three types of measurements: ten 


stile strength, compression modulus, and fatigue resist 
ince (114 

expanded cellular rubbers have been obtained by the 
use of dinitrosoamino compounds (113), a combination 
of sodium bicarbonate-fatty acid (7/0), gas under pres 
sure (117), and water soluble granules (778). Cellular 
products have also been prepared from tsooletine-diole 
fine low temperature copolymers with the incorporation 
of a blooming agent (119 The compression properties 
of cellular ebonites from nitrile tvpe synthetic rubbers 
are affected by several compounding variables such as 
mounts of sulfur, diazoaminobenzene, plasticizers, pig 
ments and accelerators (120) 

\ tlow casting process for latex has been developed 
(121,122, 123,124,125) whereby suitably compounded 


latex. containing curing agents is poured into a plaster 


mold \ rubber skin forms on the plaster wall and 
water and the non-rubbers in solution are absorbed by 
the plast 1 \fter pouring off the excess latex, the 


unit is dried and cured 


Rubber Pavement 


Phe use‘ot rubber 
to stimulate further investigations of technologists and 


in road construction 1s continuing 
engineers (1206, 127,128,129). The results of tests to 
date indicate (730) that rubber added to asphaltic pay 
ing material increases the life of the pavement, requires 
tenance, inereases the elasticity of the pavement, 


reduces its susceptibility. to temperature variations, the 
pavement 1s less brittle at low temperatures, and mate 
rially increases the coefficient of friction of the surface 
trea. Within the past vear additional experimental roads 
have been laid in New York City (131), Singapore 


(132), London (133) and Canada, Texas and Minnesota 
(130). Rubber surfaces have also been extended to play- 
ground surfaces (/34), tennis courts (/35) and airport 
constructions (136) 

It is claimed that the use of a special synthetic rubber 
gave excellent results because, when mixed with asphalt, 
it gave a wider useful temperature range than either 
new or reprocessed natural rubber (31, 137). With this 
special synthetic, tests show up to 50% decrease in 
penetration with 5% rubber powder. The softening 
point has shown a 33% increase. Impact as measured 
by height of drop for fracture at 35°F. shows that the 
drop height is tripled with the use of 5% of this special 
rubber (138) 

A composition which has been used as protective seal 
ing coats on asphaltic surfaces such as roadways, floors, 
ete., consists Of a mixture of asphalt and a copolymer of 
methaerylonitrile and butadiene (139). The technique 
used in the preparation of latex-cement floors has been 
improved by mixing the latex plus stabilizer, in a highly 
concentrated form, directly with the dry cement (1/0) 


Coating Compositions 


Latex and rubber emulsion paints are now available 
as paints of highly acceptable quality (1/1, 142, 143) 
The inherent advantages of emulsion paint systems are 
freedom from toxic solvents, good washability, short dry 
ing time, good application characteristics, and good shelf 
aging properties. With these new paints the vehicle, 
a butadiene-styrene copolymer, is supplied in pre-emulsi- 
tied form and requires only the addition of pigment dis- 
persions and solutions of protective colloids, sequestering 
agents, fungicides, ete. Paints of this type have been 
formulated in both Hat and semi-gloss finishes and are 
not limited to interior applications. Preliminary results 
from exterior exposure tests indicate that the behavior 
of pigments in these emulsion paints 1s similar to their 
behavior in oil paint systems 

Investigations on coated fabrics which would be able 
to transmit body perspiration and to avoid heat build-up 
on the inside of the impermeable garment has led to the 
development of a water impermeable-water vapor perme 
able fabric (7/4). This has been accomplished by 
means of a composition comprising a solid pigment with 
a rubber cement which functions by means of a com 
plicated three-dimensional interconnected structure of 


micré pores. 


Rubber Derivatives 


Rubberlike derivatives with a chlorine content of 1 to 
17(@ and possessing good oil and flame resistance have 
heen prepared by the direct chlorination of crepe rubber 
in carbon tetrachloride (1/3). These products retain, to 
a greater or lesser degree, rubberlike properties and are 
capable of hot or cold vuleanization with or without the 
addition of vuleanizing agents. Chlorinated butadiene 
polymers with chlorine contents up to about 70% _ yield 
products which are capable of forming solutions of suit 
able viscosities and are soluble in a wide range of sol- 


vents (11/6) 


Silicone Rubbers 

Silicone rubbers were initially developed to satisfy the 
requirements for high temperature usage but recent in 
vestigations have proven the outstanding potentialities 
of these products for use at extremely low temperatures 
(147, 148, 149). Aetual test results show that most of 
the silicone rubbers passed through a first order transi 
tion at temperatures ranging from —65 to — 74°C., with 


consequent stiffening owing to cry stallization; however, 
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one variety exhibited no tirst order transition and should 
have good possibilities for use at temperatures as low 
is —100°C. 


Reclaimed Rubber 

\ critical survey of the evolution of different types of 
reclaimed rubber has led to the conclusion that the 
property which gives the best indication of the value of 
a reclaimed rubber is its aging in air at 100° (150). Of 
the chemical compounds contained in coal tar naphtha 
solvent certain chemical configurations were found to be 
highly effective as reclaiming agents while others were 
inert (151). Hydrogen sulfide vapor has been recom- 
mended for reclaiming butyl rubber (152), while various 
amides, nitriles, and amines (153, 154) are used in re- 
claiming other elastomers. 

E-bonites containing reclaimed rubber as a replacement 
in natural rubber or G;R-S mixes show definite differ 
ences in properties (755). In contrast to its behavior 
in natural rubber ebonites, the reclaim in the GR-S mix 
has not reduced the unnotched impact strength, cross 
breaking strength, or elongation, so that the GR-S/re 
claim ebonite is at least equal to the natural rubber/re 
claim ebonite whereas in the absence of reclaim, GR-S ts 
inferior to natural rubber 


Apparatus and Machinery 

A new machine for curing tires, the “Bag-O-Matie,” 
with one sequence of operation, bags, cures, and debags 
(156). Not only does the Bag-O-Matic combine these 
operations, but it does them in approximately one halt 
the time normally required on the three units. High 
frequenev dielectric heating is recommended for homoge 
neous rubber stocks and for large masses of homogene 
ous material but investigation shows (757) that many 
stocks, particularly carbon black stocks, do not possess 
uniform electrical properties. Controlling heat losses is 
in important factor in molding operations because the 
temperature drop of a mold during the loading and un 
loading portion of the curing cycle and the time required 
for the mold to return to platen temperature are sources 
of variation in the physical properties of the vulcaniz 
ates (158) 

In the use of the Banbury rubber mixing machine it 
is claimed that one of the most important principles is 
to arrange conditions so that the stock is quite stiff dur 
ing the period that pigments are being dispersed in the 
rubber (759). In the design of an extruder for rubber 
and plastics it has been pointed out (160) that no ex 
truder should be considered as a universal machine be 
cause a number of conditions are involved which affect 
the extruder performance. With respect to molding 
techniques, a resinous stvrene interpolymer coating for 
metallic forms (167) anda spacer or mold surface (162) 
for the vulcanization of rubber have been introduced. 

\ non-contacting thickness gauge employing beta ray 
emitting isotopes has been developed (163) which makes 
possible weight per unit area or thickness measurements 
on materials which are accessible from only one face or 
on materials which are superimposed on other substances 
provided that an atomic number difference exists be 
tween the two materials. Measurements can be made on 
rubber or plastic compounds, or the total weight per 
area of rubber coated fabrics while setting on the sur 
face of a calendering roll. 


Rubber-Plastic Blends 

High stvrene resins, which have already acquired 
recognition because of their reinforcing efficiency, are ex 
panding their usage in rubber compounding by improve 
ments in processibility. (164, 165, 166). Reinforcement 


The use of rubber in road construction was ex 

panded considerably in the past year. This view 

shows a rubber-asphalt compound being installed 
on an -lkron street 


of various physical properties ot rubber has also been 
obtained by the addition to the latex of various synthetic 
resins, such resorcinol-formak lehyde, at different 
stages of condensation (167). Another tvpe ot plastic 
rubber blend, whose properties indicate that it is prob 
ably a phenolic thermosetting plastic with Buna N, can 
be produced in varying degrees of flexibility ranging be- 
tween elastic soft rubber and brittle hard rubber (168 


Other Applications of Rubber 

The durability, waterproofness, and abrasion resistance 
of leather can be increased by impregnation with a solu 
tion of natural or synthetic rubbers (169, 170, 171), and 
then vuleanizing with an accelerator of the dithiocarba 
mate type. Rubberized coatings can now be applied to 
all the underneath parts of the car body, and the noise 
from flying stones can be effectively deadened (172) 
The inside of the hood can also be treated with this rub 
berized coating so that engine noises are muffled and vi 
bration Is lessened Since rubbe r bearings have been 
widely used in marine service, tests have been developed 
for the measurement of their coefficient of friction and 
wear (173 

By the suitable selection of elastomers and compound 
ing ingredients, materials for bearings with lower coeffi 
cient of friction and longer life have been developed 
Rubber crimping is shown to be applicable to the as 
sembly of thin-walled metal tubes or other parts, espe 
cially in products using fluid actuation (174); this proc 
ess enables tighter joints with low residual stress. Modi 
fications have been made in the tread design and compo 
sition of tires for the purpose of improving traction and 
wear (175, 176, 177) 

\ tabric for tires, belts, etc., which does not stretch 
unduly at room temperature comprises a material which 
consists of a weft varn of polyethylene, halogenated, 
oxidized or evelized derivatives of rubber, cellulose 
ethers, or lightly cured rubber thread (1778) \ wire 
fabric tire casing has been designed which may be oper 
ited at substantially the same inflation pressures as tire 
casings of hke rating using conventional textile fabric 
(179 

With respect to rubber spring units a study has been 
made of the static and dynamic properties of various 
natural and synthetic rubbers whereby certain general 
relationships were found (180). A nomograph has been 
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constructed ana 
tion of these 

\ study of the gasketing problem on liquid-filled elec 
trical apparatus has Jed to the conclusion that nitrile 
is the most promising type of compound for such 
gasket applications (187 For improving the covering 
of with plastie rubber an automatic extruder 
control has been developed which makes it possible to 
control the speed of the wire through the extruder and 
produce wire to close tolerances (182). Evidence has 
been presented that some of the failures of non-leaded 
rubber insulated underground cables have been caused 
by living microorganisms (183). Natural rubber com 
pounds were the most susceptible while in) some soils 
GR-S compounds proved stable up to two vears but 
failed in a more 

Phe observations, thet if a sample of conductive rub 
ber-carbon black mix is placed between two metal clee 
trodes at different potentials the intensity of the current 
icross the sample varies considerably as a function ot 
the pressure applied by the electrodes to the surface of 
the sample, has been extended to applications requiring a 
nodulation of electrical current by mechanical vibrations 
isin the electro-acoustse (184) 

Latex to which corrosion inhibiting materials 
such as sodium benzoate and sodium nitrite have 
added, have been used to protect steel parts during trans 
portation and storage (185,186). Ina study of the use 
of polyethylene in contact: with rubber in applications 
which involve rubber grommets as a part of an assembly 
where polyethylene film is used for a moisture imperme 


a techmaue developed for the applica- 
ratios 


rubber 


Wire 


or 


active soil, 


films, 
been 


ible cover and in. electrical applications where rubber 
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components and polyethylene are used jointly, conelu- 
sions are drawn that GR-S compositions are unlikely to 
have an adverse effects but compositions based on more 
oil resistant rubbers may produce deterioration of the 
polyethylene (187) 


Rubber Metabolism 


Although extensive research has been conducted in the 
field of rubber for many years the mechanism of rubber 
metabolism is still an unsolved problem. Since isoprene 
has never been found in plant tissues investigators have 
attempted to discover the particular organic substances 
that serve as precursors of the isoprene unit. One im 
vestigator has based his work on the view that pyruvic 
acid and acetone undergo condensation to furnish a C, 
hydroxy “acetone pyruvic act which leads to an un 
saturated C, alcohol or a saturated C glycol that plavs a 
significant role in isopreneid syntheses 

Another investigator (189) believes that the reaction 
of acetone and acetic acid to betamethy] crotonic 
acid is involved in rubber formation. A theory has also 
been proposed that the synthesis of rubber probably takes 
place mainly in the green parts of the plant and princi 
pally directly from carbon dioxide which is reduced to 
isoprene among other products (197) \ccording to this 
theory, freshly synthesized rubber is present in the plant 
in the liquid state 

If the problem of the mechamisin of rubber metabolism 
can be solved, and if these conditions can be duplicated 
in the laboratory, this will represent a definite long step 
toward the solution of plantation rubber problems 
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(126) “Natural Rubber Powder in Roads,” H iN 
Developme nts, 2, #4, 10-12 (1949) 

(127) “Rubber in Roads,” An m., India 

#5, 598 (1949), 


Patent 


(116) 


in the Prepara 


Material,” L 


asting Processes Using Rubber Latex,” 
121, #5, 544-6 (1950). 
Kraay, Rubber, 5, 


Stokes, Rubber Develop 
Miniature Fashion Mannequins fron 
Jarman, Rubber Age, 67, #1, 68-70 
(125) 


asting,” S. C. Stokes, Trans 


Industry, 25, 
Fisher, Rubber 


Rubber World, 


120, 

leld Experiments with Powdered Rubber in Bituminous 
Road Construction.” T. Shelburne and 
Rubber Age, 66, #5, 531-8 (1950) 

(129) “Rubberized Asphalt) Roads Conterence,” H, K 
Rubber Devel 3, #2, 54-9 (1950) 
(130) “Stretching Highway Dollars with Rubber Roads,” H. k 
Fisher, Booklet, Natural Rubber 1031 K St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1956 
“Rubber Streets for New York,” 

#6. 675 (1949) 
(132) “Rubber 
304 


Sheppe 


Fisher, 
Pinents, 


Bureau, 


(131) Anon, Rubber Age, 65, 

Road Experin 

(1949) 

(133) “London Road Laying Det lonstrations,” 
Deve Pments, 3, 

(134) “Experimental Rubbe r Surfaced Playground Completed in 


India Rubber World. 121, 


Anon, Rubher 


F2, 36-8 (1950) 


\kron,” Anon., Rubber Aq, , 65, #6, 673 (1949) 
(135) “Rubber in Tennis Ce urts,” Anon., Rubber Development 
2, #3, 11 (1949) 


(136) “Rubber in Road and \irport Construction,” \\ S. Lock 

», Rubber Devel Pments, 2, #3, 7-11 (1949) 

(137) “Tomorrow You May Ride on Rubber Roads,” Advertise 
nent, Saturday Evening Post, \ugust 19, 1950 

(138) “Tires and Tubes { r Commercial Vehicles and Factors 
\ffecting Their Service.” G. M. Sprowls, Presented before 


wood 


e meeting ot the Society of Automotive Engineers 
French Lick, In hana, June, 1950 
(139) “Composition of Asphalt and a Butadiens \crvlonitrile 
Copolymer,” F, M McMillan and J Sommer, U.S 
Patent 2,509,777 (1950) 


(140) “Stabilization 
and H 
(1950) 

(141) “Latest Ds velopments in’ Emulsion Paints,” W. \W 

and P. R. Matvey, Official Digest No 


Emulsion Paints 


van Gils 
Rubber Journal, 118 #22, 773-6 


Latex-( ement Mixture GLE 
Clarkson, India 


Burt 
304, 347-58 ( 1950) 
trom Butadiene-Styrene E; 
mer,” L. L. Ryden, N. G. Britt and R. D 

Digest No. 303 292-301 (1950) 
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8-11, 15-16; #4, 8-10, 16-18 (1950) 
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(144) “Water Impermeable—Water Vapor Permeable Coated 
Fabrics,” G. E. Martin, H. S. Sell and B. W. Habeck, 
Rubber Age, 66, #4, 409-415 (1950). 

(145) “Partially Chlorinated Derivatives of Rubber,” D. § 
Woods, Journal of the Soctety of Chemical Industry, 68, 
343-8 (1950). 

(146) “Preparation of Chlorinated Polymers,” 
P. Burke, U. S. Patent 2,511,605 (1950). 

(147) “Crystallization and Second Transitions in Silicone Rub- 
bers,” C. W. Weir, W. H. Lesser and L. A. Wood, Jour 
nal of Research of the National Bureau of Standards, 44, 
#4, 367-72 (1950) 

(148) “Recent Progress Made in Silicone Rubber Materials,” ¢ 
FE. Arntzen and R. D. Rowley, Materials and Methods, 30, 
#4, 73-6 (1950). 

(149) “New Developments in Silastic,” A. D. Chipman, H. F 
Schmidt and G. M. Konkle, Presented before the 116th 
Meeting of the Rubber Division, American Chemical So 
city, Atlantic City, Sept., 1949 

(150) “Evaluation of Ditferent Types of Reclaimed Rubber on a 
Basis of Their Behavior on Artificial Aging,” F. Kirchof, 
Kautschuk and Gummi, 2, 151-3 (1949) 

(151) “Reclaiming Agents for Natural and Synthetic Rubber 
I. Solvent Naphtha,” D. S. le Beau, Presented at the 
117th meeting of the Rubber Division, American Chemical 
Society, Detroit, April, 1950 

(152) “Reclaiming Butyl Rubber,” F 
2,493,518 (1950). 

(153) “Reclaiming Elastomers,” T. A, Johnson and H. H. 
Thompson, U, S. Patent 2,478,826 (1949), 

(154) “Reclaiming Elastomers,” H. Kelly, Jr., 
2,477,809 (1949). 

(155) “Properties of Ebonite. NNXVIIT. Ebonites Containing 
Reclaimed Rubber,” J. R. Scott, Journal of Rubber Re- 
search, 18, #7, 67-78 (1949) 

(156) “Development of Machinery for Curmg Tires,” L. | 
Soderquist, Rubber Age, 66, #5, 539-41, 548 (1950). 

157) “High Frequency Dielectric Heating in the Rubber In- 
dustry,” L. Mullins and D, J. Hine, Journal of Rubber 
Research, 18, #10, 99-111 (1949) 

158) “The Importance of Controlling Heat Losses in Molding 
Operations,” R. FE. Shrader and W. N. Keen, /ndia Rubber 
H’orld, 121, #4, 413-5 (1950) 

159) “Rubber Mixing Machinerv—The Banbury,” D. A. Comes, 
India Rubber orld, 122, #2, 178-9 (1950) 
(160) “Extrusion and Applications of Extruders,” A. L 
India Rubber World, 122, #1, 51-6 (1950) 

(161) “Coating for Metallic Forms for the Vuleanization of 
Rubber,” F. J. Carlin, U. S. Patent 2,494,329 (1950) 

162) “Spacer or Mold Surface tor the Vulcanization of Rub 
ber,” B. J. Babbett and G, R. Simmons, U. S. Patent 
2,501,859 (1950). 


J. S. Tinsley and 


P. Baldwin, U. S. Patent 


U. S. Patent 


Heston, 


“Application of Beta Ray Backscattering to Industrial 
Gauging,” J. R. Carlin, Rubber Age, 66, #2, 173-6 (1949) 

104) “High Styrene Resins in Rubber Compounding,” A. G 
Susie and W. J. Wald, Rubber Age, 65, #5, 537-40 
(1949). 

(165) “A New High Styrene Reinforcing Resin—Marbon 8000,” 
C. R. Holt, A. G. Susie, and M. E. Jones, /ndia Rubber 
World, 121, #4, 416-8, 423 (1950). 

(166) “Copolymer Resins for Rubber,” W. H 
Plastics, 27, #6, 72-4 (1950). 

(167) “Reinforcement of Rubber Mixes Prepared from Latex,” 
J. LeBras and I. Piccini, Bulletin de la Soctete de 
Chimique, #3-4, 215-6 (1950). 

(168) “Durable Industrial Parts Molded from Thermosetting 
Plastic-Rubber Blend,” K. Rose, .Watertals and Methods, 
31, #6, 67-8 (1950). 

(169) “Impregnation of Leather with Natural Rubber,” Anon., 
Rubber Age, 66, #3, 311 (1949). 

(170) “Rubber Impregnated Leather,” T. A. Dickinson, Leather 
and Shoes, 119, #5, 30-1 (1950). 

(171) “Rubber Impregnation of Leather Shoe 
Rubber Developments, 3, #1, 18-20 (1950). 

(172) “Rubber Coatings for Deadening Noise,” Anon., 
Developments, 2, #4, 6 (1949) 

Testing Rubber Bearings,” J. R 
Cornell, India Rubber }World, 121, #2, 185-8; 
309-13 (1949). 


Aiken, Modern 


Soles,” Anon., 


Rubber 


reatty 


(174) “Assembly of Thin-Walled Parts by Rubber ¢ rimping,” 
F, R. Simpson, Product Engineering, 21, #3, 144-8 (1950). 

(175) “Vehicle Tire,” A. H. Nellen, U. S. Patent 2,505,137 
(1950). 

(176) “Vehicle Tire and Tread,” C. L 
2,501,493 (1950). 

(177) “Tire Tread,” P. § 
(1950) 

(178) “Weft Yarn for Tire Fabric,” C 
2,494,049 (1950) 

(179) “Wire Fabric Tire Casing,” A. F 
2,501,372 (1950) 

(180) “Design of Rubber Units for Dynamic Purposes,” S. G 
Leontein, Transactions of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry, 26, #1, 107-115 (1950) 

(181) “Evolution of Transformer Gaskets,” L. P 
General Electric Review, 53, #6, 31-41 (1950) 

(182) “Improving the Covering of Wire by Automatic Control 
of Extruders,” A. C. Sanford, Rubber Age, 66, #1, 59-61 
(1949) 

(183) “Effect of Soil Microorganisms on Rubber Insulation,” 
1. T. Blake and D. W. Kitchin, Jndustrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, 41, #8, 1633-41 (1949). 

(184) “The Modulation of Electric Current,” J. Jarret, Revue 
Generale du Caoutchouc, 27, #6, 341-3 (1950) 

(185) “Latex Films—As ‘Temporary Protective Coatings for 
Metal Surfaces,” J. A. Taylor, Rubber Developments, 3, 
#2, 39-40 (1950). 

(186) “Latex Films for the Protection of Metallic Surfaces,” 
J. A. Taylor, Revetement et protect., 2, 131-2 (1949) 

(187) “The Use of Polyethylene in Contact with Rubber,” L 
Gehman, S. Axelrod and W. J. Powers, India Rubber 
orld, 121, #6, 674-5, 679 (1950) 

(188) “The Biosynthesis of Isoprenoid Structures,” 

Gerzon, Presented before the 1l6th meeting 


Beward, | Patent 


Patent 2,502,521 


Hawkinson, U 


sonard, U. S. Patent 


Benson, U. S. Patent 


Hart, Jr., 


son and K 

of the Rubber Division, 

Atlantic City, Sept., 1949 
(189) “Synthesis of Isoprenoid Compounds in Plants,” J. Bonner 
f Chemical Education, 26, 628-31 (1949) 
Development of a 


t 


American Chemical Society, at 


Tournal 

(190) “Rubber Metabolism in Plant Life 
New Theory,” R. F. A. Altman, Rubber Chemistry and 
Technology, 22, #4, 893-9 (1949) 


G-E High-Potential Tester 


Developed for the electrical testing of insulating ma 
terials, the Current Limited High-Potential Tester pro 
duced by the Special Products Division of the Apparatus 


Department of the General Electric Co., Schenectady 5 
N. Y., is particularly suited to the testing of electrical 
components and assemblies, such as coils, relays, motors 
and appliances. Special applications of the instrument 
have been made for detecting flaws in surface coatings 
of paint, lacquer, and shecf materials of a non conduct 
ing nature \n indicating meter measures crest value 
of voltage on samples tested regardless of wave shape, 
internal voltage drop, or variation in line voltage 

The Current Limited High-Potential Tester is) en 
Closed in a metal cabinet with a convenient carrying han 
dle. It operates from a power supply of 105 to 125 volts 
a-c of 60 cycles. It is available in either single or dual 
range models. The single range model has an output of 
G to 3200 volts rms. The dual range model has an 0 to 
1600 volt range in addition to the 0 to 3200. For odd 
freque neies and higher voltages, special models can be 
made. The primary circuit uses resistance and a po 
tentiometer to supply an adjustable voltage to the pri 
mary of the transformer and to damp out line surges 


Data is currently being compiled for the 1951 
RUBBER RED BOOK. Make sure that forms are 
returned promptly to assure accurate listings. 
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VERY rubber man with 


an ear close to the ground 


Rubber Specs in the Washington area 
Pending knows that the re-institu 


lion of specifications on all 
Ivpes ot end rubber products is in the offing. If any 
definite confirmation of this pending program is needed, 
itis to be found in’ President Truman’s recent State of 
the Union message It will be recalled that the Presi 
lent told Congress that the defense program will result 
in “heavy cuts in the civilian use of copper, aluminum, 
rubber, and other essential materials.” 
NPA othecials have been holding meetings with vari 
ous committees representing the ditte rent branches of 
the rubber manufacturing field. Thus far, it is learned 
from rehable sources, tentative limits for natural rubber 
have been set for two product groups, nami ly, rubber 
footwear and insulated wire and cable. Manufacturers 
nthe first category will probably be linnted to a total of 
7) percent of natural rubber im rubbers, tennis shoes, 
ind the like, while producers of wire and cable may be 
held to a maximum of 20 percent. The use of natural 
rubber im tires, currently restricted to 65 percent: under 
(order M-2, will be cut stil further 


Some talk he ard 


the Washington corridors con 
cerning a complete ban on the use of natural rubber in 
some products, particularly the luxury type of goods. 
Phis action would be similar to that whieh was put into 
etfect im 1942 when the use of natural rubber was 
banned in the manufacture of balloons, wire braid hose, 
hard rubber svringes, vacuum cleaner belts, dental dam, 
ele NPA officials, however, have expressed consid 
erable doubt as to the need for such drastic action, and 
there is litthe Hkelihood of its being put mto effect unless 
the government's importing program falls far short of 
Its goal 

\t the moment NEU is depending upon its across 
the-board limitation to hold the rubber line. The over 
all limitation currently in effeet restricts rubber manu 
facturers during January to &2 percent of their total 
new rubber use during the last four months of 1950 and 
percent of their natural rubber consumption in that 
period, while the allowable percentages for February 
will be SO percent and 43> percent, respectively. The 
major objective ts to hold total new rubber consumption 
to 90,000 tons a month. The percentage figures for 


March will probably cut natural rubber use still further 

There is considerable argument for eliminating the 
across-the-board limitation on the industry and allowing 
total product specifications to do the entire job of con 
trolling consumption. This is the policy which worked 
with satisfactory results during World War If. Prod 
uct specifications protect the “single-purpose” rubber 
manufacturers from unfair competition on the part of 
“multiple-purpose” manufacturers, that all) rubber 
products are restricted to a maximum natural rubber 
content. This reasoning is the guiding principle in the 
current tire specifications, over and above the conserva 
tion angle. 

In view of the climbing rate of synthetic rubber pro 
duction, actually what the rubber manufacturing indus 
try faces is not a shortage in supply of new rubber but 
rather a slight reduction in quality of end products. This 
quality angle will not apply to all products by any means, 
since synthetic rubber may frequently replace natural 
rubber without any deterioration of product quality or 
performance and, in fact, may improve per 
formance. An article on the use of rubber by the U. 5. 
Navy in this issue seems to bear out this statement. On 
the other hand, there are many rubber products which 
fall off in quality when synthetic rubber replaces natural 
rubber. 

\lthough some of the synthetic rubber facilities now 
under reactivation are slow in getting started, the pro 
duction of GR-S is climbmg rapidly and at this writing 
has reached a 40,000-ton-a-month rate. Rubber has 
already started to roll from. the Louisville, Los Angeles 
and Akron installations, while the Institute unit is just 
about ready to go into production, The reactivated 
plant at Port Neches has been producing GR-S for the 
past two months. 

One fact frequently overlooked im the current wn 
thetic rubber program is that reactivation efforts have 
resulted in increased capacities. In addition, capacities 
of going plants have been increased somewhat by the 
installation of additional reactors taken from an untin 
ished unit on the West Coast. Twelve of these reactors 
were recently installed in the Houston unit, six at the 
Baton Rouge plant, and seven at Naugatuck, Conn. Be 
cause of these factors, there is some talk in Washington 
of increasing the across-the-board limitation of 90,000 
tons consumption per month, 
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GSA NAMED SOLE NATURAL RUBBER IMPORTER 
UNDER NEW CONTROLS ESTABLISHED BY NPA 


N order to assure the tlow of natural rubber into the United States through 


t single channel, the National Production Authority, on December 


1950, in an amendment to its Order M-2, appointed the General Services 
\dministration as the sole importer of natural rubber and natural rubber 


latex. 


provisions of the order on January 7, for the month of January. 


Natural rubber latex, however, was temporarily suspended from the 


Under the 


amendment of December 29, GSA will act as the Government distributing 
agency, meeting stockpile requirements and, on the basis of NPA allocations, 


reselling rubber to industry. 


Rubber thus becomes the first product to be 


exclusively purchased and distributed under Section 303-A of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 which authorizes the purchase of metals, minerals 


and other raw materials by the Government for Government use or 


resale, 


NPA, with the approval of the chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board, found the exclusive rubber buying program necessary “to safeguard 


the supply of rubber and 


advantageously to the national defense.” 


to assure that it is distributed and utilized most 


(Eprror’s Note: The full text of 


the order making the Government the sole importer of natural rubber will 


he found on the next page. ) 
\ccording to Jess Larson, General Serv 
ces Administrator, all new contracts for 
he importation of natural rubber are pro 
hibited, but existing contracts will remain 
in force unless they are found to interfere 
with the operations of the exclusive buy 
ing agency. Mr. Larson said the Govern 
responsibilities and 
industry. To 


recognizes its 
obligations to the rubber 
GSA in arranging the 
methods of importation, all con 
asked to submit 
requirements, 


ment 
assist most eco- 
NOMAC 
sumers of rubber will he 
i detailed list of their 
cluding tonnage, types of grades, and ports 
of entry, as far in advance as possible 
All rubber furnished by the Government 
to industry will be made available at ports 
Thereafter, it will be 
sponsibility, either directly or 
forwarding agent, to take delivery of the 
piers or f.o.b 
be. Mr 
facilities of the 


the purchaser's re 
through a 
rubber either on the ware 
house, as the case Larson 
stated that all 
rubber industry and the trade will be used 
to the maximum extent possible. “Our ob- 
jective is to complete the transition as 


early as possible in conformity with estab- 


may 
existing 


lished practices to the extent permitted 
nder the circumstances,” he said 
Only guayule, balata and gutta percha 


re exempt from the new Government 
rder and can still be purchased privately 
that these are highly 
specialized types of rubber for which pri- 


long-term 


It was explained 


ate companies have made very 
iwrangements. Moreover, the 
volved of these various tvpes are relatively 


amounts in 


small 
Another slight exception is that private 
importing might be “specifically authorized 


GSA,” in a very few cases 


writing by 


RUBBER 


GE, JANUARY 


An official said a possible example might 
be where a private broker with very good 
contacts could get some rubber the Gov 
ernment couldn't 


better price 


get, or could get it ata 


Active Trading Ended 
The Government's action in taking con 
had the effect of 


com 


trol over natural rubber 
terminating active trading for 
The Governors of the Commodity 


this 
modity 
Exchange in New York City, on January 
2, 1951, that trading in’ rubber 
futures be confined to the liquidation of 


ordered 


open-interest contracts and set the date for 
full liquidation as March 31, 1951. The 
Exchange acted in conformity with a re 
quest made by Mr. Larson 
After a meeting held with dealers and 
manufacturers on January 5, GSA an 
nounced that it will price the natural rub 
sells to industry on a day-to-day 
charge-out basis first quarter 
of this vear. GSA has placed in the mail 


ber it 
during the 
a schedule listing the various lots (by 
warehouse location and grade) included in 
the 43,000 tons of rubber it wall sell to in 
stockpile in the 


dustry the defense 
January-March quarter 
Manufacturers will pay for each grade 
the average procurement cost incurred by 
GSA 


Irom 


equivalent amount of 
the same previous 
day. To this added a 
charge to cover the delivery cost entailed 


in buving the 
grade on the business 
price will be small 
in replacing the lot, though not necessarily 
in the fron 
sold 

The daily price 
known on the first telephoned inquiry to 


same warehouse which it was 


for each grade will be 


GSA each day i stock 
pile rubber are 
established policy of rotating rubber, mov 


into 


Phe 43,000) tons 
being offered according t 


storage and 
use and replacing it with stock. This ts 
lesigned to prevent quality deterioration 
f the stockpile. The 43,000 tons will be 
wugmented by rubber coming into GSA’s 
hands in February and March. Authorized 
110,000 tons for the 


ng older rubber out of 


use is about quarter 

\ manufacturer can buy a particular lot 
either by approaching directly of 
through a dealer acting for After 
agreeing to buy, he will have three days 
in which to inspect the lot at the particular 
location. GSA announced on 
will confine future rub 
with a 


him 


warehouse 
January 
ber policy 
joint dealer and 
advisory committee which it intends to ap 

From early December, when 
disclosed plans to take 
imported 


5 that it 
discussion to meetings 
manufacturer industry 
point shortly 
GSA first 
exclusive buying and resale of 
rubber, the with ad hoc 
indusiry groups 


over 
agency has met 


GSA has informed importers of natural 
rubber latex that they may continue t 
buy and sell spot latex during 
This instruction, to be formalized shortly 
ammendment to NPA Order M-2, 

selective and temporary 
the blanket ban, announced 
on December 29, against further private 
natural rubber. 


January 


in an 
amounts to a 
suspension of 


imports of 

Over the next few months, GSA will 
lraw up a new method of pricing rubber 
for resale other than the daily charge-out 
basis resorted to for the This will 
be done m collaboration with the Economic 
Agency, other defense agen 
advisory com 


present 


Stabilization 
cies and the GSA industry 
mittee. GSA will also bring in 
men to help administer the purchase and 
listribution plan 

indicated 
carefully all long-term or special natural 
rubber delivery contracts, in addition t 
il regular contracts made before Decem 
ber 29, 1950. Such contracts would include 
igreement of a rubber company to supply 
a subsidiary’s natural rubber requirements 
ver a long-term period. “We 
to look at them, before giving our ap 
GSA_ official 
have been 


industry 


also will) scrutinize 


will want 


ontracts 
GSA 


proval,” a said 


were to registered with 


} 


January 5 


Quaker Rubber Plans Expansion 
H. kK 


Penna, has announced an 
$1,500,000 expansion at the plant of its 
subsidiary, the Quaker Rubber Corp. at 
Philadelphia, The 


increase finished products capacity by 30% 


Pittsburgh, 
immediate 


Porter Co., Inc. of 


Penna expansion will 


Seventy percent of the expenditure is eat 


marked for new equipment 
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Following is the official text of the 


General Services Administration order 


interpreting and implementing GSA’s ex 
clusive authority to control the importation 
f rubber into the United States: 


Chapter X—General Services 
Administration 

Subchapter A——-Purchase, commitments 
to purchase, tor Government use or re- 
sale 

Part 1440—Rubber 

IMPORTATION OF RUBBER 

1400 1 Purpose 


1440.2 Interpretation and implementation 
1400.3 Responsibilities and functions. 


Authority: 140/ to 1 3 issued under Sec 
30) f the Detense Pr cu Act of 1950; 
Sec Executive ¢ 61 of 9, 
19 and Nationa duction Authority 
Amendment t Rubber Order M ot Dec 9, 
1934 


1400.1 Purpose. [his part interprets 
and implements the exclusive authority of 
the Administrator of General Services. to 
control the importation of crude natural 
rubber and natural rubber latex (exclud 
ing guayule, balata and gutta percha) into 
the United States as established by the 
Administrator of the National Production 
Authority in amendment to Rubber Order 
M-2 of Dec. 29, 1950 (Part 25 of this 
Title, Supra), and outlines the attendant 
responsibilities and functions of the Ad 


nunistrator Gseneral Services pur 
hasing su crude natural rubber and 
watural rubber latex for Government use 


The Admimistrator of the National Pro 
issued on Dee. 21, 


suant to Section 303 


uction 


1950. a certificate 


ft Executive Order LO161] as to the neces 


sity. for purchase crude natural rubber 
ands natural latex. The United 
States, as used heren includes its terri 


ores and possessions 

1400.2 Interpretation and Implementa- 
tion. In accordance with the amendment 
to) Rubber Order M-2, referred to in 
1400.1, the Administrator of General Sery 
ices Is given the exclusive control of im 


portation imto the United States of crude 


natural rubber and natural rubber latex 
(excluding guayule, balata and gutta 
percha), and no person, except as author 
zed writing | said Administrator, 
hall purchase for import, offer to pur 

int mMport, re ve, or otfer to re 


nt or make any contract 


r other arrangement for the importing 
anv crude na 


tL rubber or natural 
rubber latex 

Provided, however, that all outstanding 
ontracts made by private person, 


ether as owner, purchaser, seller, or 


gnee ot such crude natural rubber or 


tural rubber latex r agent of any of 


them, prior to Dec. 29, 1950, which require 
importation into and/or delivery within 


the United States of crude al rubber 


or natural rubber latex are hereby author 
ized to be tultiled or liquidated (includ 
ing liquidation of open contracts outstand 


ing at the close of business on Dec. 29, 


1950, on Commodity Exchange, Incorpor 
ated, of New York city, through trading 


COMPLETE TEXT OF THE RUBBER IMPORT CONTROL ORDER 


on such exchange, but only until the close 
of business of said exchange on March 
31, 1951); and provided further, (A) that 
all such contracts shall be registered with 
the Administrator of General Services, 
\ttention, Emergency Procurement Serv 
ice, 7th and I) Streets S. W., Washington 
25, D.C., on or before Jan. 5, 1951; (B) 
that the foregoing authorization shall ap- 
ply only to the particular material and 
shipment mentioned in said contracts; and 
(C) that the Administrator reserves the 
right to disapprove importations and/or 
deliveries under said contracts if he should 
letermine that) any contracts requiring 
such importation, and/or deliveries, be- 


cause of their duration, special nature, or 


otherwise, interfere with the operations of 
the rubber program to be established or 
are contrary to the policies formulated 
thereunder 


1400.3 Responsibilities and Functions. 
Che erude natural rubber and natural rub 
ber latex will be purchased by manufac 
turers and rubber dealers as authorized 
by the Administrator and will be distrib 
uted at the port of entry into the United 
States by tranfer to the national stockpile 
under the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act of July 23, 1946, or by 
resale to rubber consumers for their own 
use and not tor further resale 

The sales to rubber consumers will be 
made in the quantities and to the con- 
sumers ce nated by the Administrator ot 
the National Production Authority, pur 
suant to his authority under Title [oi 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 to al 
priorities 
o the extent that he may exercise sucl 


locate materials and 


allocation authority 
Dated: Dec. 29, 1950 
LARSON, 


\dministrator 


Bulletins on Teflon Available 


Che Fabrics and Finishes Department, 
Chemical Division, duPont de 
Nemours & Co. Inc Wilmington 98, 


Delaware, bas made avathible a number 


of bulletins on various Teflon 
Fetlon is the name given to the company’s 
polvtetrafluorcethyvlene materials. Recom 
mendations for specific applications are 
given im each bulletin Among the bulle 

tins currently available are the following 

(1) Tetlon Fintshes, (2) Feflon Ware 
Enamels, and (3) Teflon Coated Glass 
Fabrics, Tapes and Laminates. Copies are 


avatlable from the company on request 


Dayton Rubber Arranges Loan 


Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton 1, Ohio, has 
arranged to borrow $4,000,000 from the 
Equitable Lite Assurance Society on a 
312% promissory note due December 1, 
1965. The note is subject to reduction by 
i sinking fund beginning on December 1, 
1954. Lehman Brothers of New York 
arranged the sale. The company will use 
the money to pay off $2,865,000 of de- 
bentures held by Equitable and to increase 
working capital 


Lug Height Effect on Farm Tires 


According to recent tests conducted by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture i 
conjunction with the U.S. Rubber Co. at 
Auburn, Ala., the height of the lug makes 
a difference in the way a farm. tractor 
tire performs. The width of the rin 
seems to have little to do with perform 
ance. However, the Agriculture Depart 
ment said its tests covered only three types 
of soils and tire treads. Four-ply tractor 
tires of the 11-38 size were used. They 
had simple angular lugs and were inflated 
with 12 pounds of air. Lug heights varied 
from one-half to one three-quarter 
inches. The tests indicated that soil type 
and lug height work in combination. In 
loose sand, the low lug type did better 


than those with higher lugs. In loams, 
the low lug type proved best but only by 
a small margin. In clay, over-all per- 


formance was about the same. No appreci- 
able changes could be noted in tests of 
different rim widths. The Agriculture De- 
partment stated that tires on narrow rims 
performed slightly better in sand_ thar 
tires on the wider rims. Rim width had 
practically no effect on) performance i 
loam. In well packed clay, tires on the 
wider rims had lower travel efficiency but 
better over-all performance. 


SPE Plans New York Meeting 


The Society of Plastics Engineers, Inc., 
will hold its Seventh Annual National 
Technical Conference on January 18 to 20 
at the Hotel Statler in New York. An 
‘-hnical papers will 


integrated program of t 
be presented at both morning and after- 
noon sessions, all built around the conter- 
ence theme, “Plastics Shape the Future 
In addition to these technical sessions, the 
conterence will feature the SPE annual 
luncheon and business meeting on January 
18, the election of national officers for 
1951, the presentation of awards to win- 
ners in the Society’s Prize Paper Contest, 
d the annual banquet on January 19. The 
banquet will feature an after-dinner talk 
by John P. Coe, vice-president and general 
manager of the Naugatuck Chemical and 
Synthetic Rubber Divisions of the U. S 
Rubber Co. The conference is being spon- 
sored jointly by the Society’s New York 
and Newark, N. J., sections 


Installs “‘Mechanical Noses” 


“Mechanical noses” have been  installe 
a number of places in’ the various 
plants of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
at Akron, Ohio, to safeguard personne 
and property. These “noses,” more prosai- 
cally known as combustible gas alarms, are 
devices developed by the Mine Safety Ap- 
pliances Co., of Pittsburgh, Penna. Func 
tioning ‘round-the-clock, day in and day 
out, they are located in such places as 
the dryers in the Phofilm plants, at the 
post-dip calender unit drying towers in 
the tire plants, and, more recently, at the 
“tank farm” at the Goodyear synthetic 
rubber plant. The function of the “noses” 
is to detect, and to give warning, of the 
presence in the atmosphere of combustible 
gases before they can reach dangerous or 


explosive concentrations 
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NPA CUTS NATURAL CONSUMPTION 
28% IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
As the December issue of Rupper AGE 
went to press, the National Production 
Authority issued an amendment (on 
December 11) to Order M-2 designed to 
reduce natural rubber consumption by 28% 
in January and February from the Novem- 
ber level. Total civilian rubber consump- 
tion, however, will remain at approximately 
90,000 tons a month by the use of in- 
creasing supplies of synthetic rubber. The 
amended order requires that camelback be 
produced during January and February in 
the same proportionate rate to new rubber 
consumption as was produced during the 
year ended June 30, 1950. This will pro 
vide material for a major conservation 
effort in rubber through the recapping of 
present tires 
It was explained that a new passenger 
car tire of popular size requires 11 pounds 
of new rubber plus fabric and bead wire, 
while a retread job which will often 
double the life of a tire requires only five 
pounds of camelback, of which 5% is 
natural rubber, said NPA. The amendment 
continues the same principle used in the 
order covering November and December, 
along with provisions requiring that cer- 
rubber be used 


tain amounts of synthetic 
in tire manufacture 

The amended order provides that no 
shall consume during either Jan 
February a total amount of new 
rubber (including all synthetic, both dry 
and latex, and all natural, except latex 
and rubber from guayule) in excess of 82 


person 


or 


percent of his base monthly rubber con- 
sumption in January and 80 percent in 
February. New rubber used for Defense 


Department orders is not included in this 


limitation 


Base Monthly Consumption 
The 


sents one 


monthly consumption repre 
fourth of the total 
new rubber consumed by the user during 
the last four months of 1950, or 


base 
amount of 


as ad 


justed under provisions of the previous 
order. No person shall consume natural 
rubber (exclusive of natural rubber latex 


January in 
February in 
natural 


trom guayule) in 
percent, nor in 


and rubber 
excess of 51 
excess of 43 percent, of his base 
rubber consumption 


The base monthly consumption will rep 


resent one-twelfth ot the user's actual 
consumption of natural rubber during the 
year ending last June 30. If the user's 
maximum total new rubber consumption 


tor the last four months of this vear was 


adjusted under provisions of the previous 


order, his base monthly natural rubber 
consumption will be adjusted by the same 
percentage as his permitted new rubber 


consumption was changed 

Other provisions of the order are sub 
stantially the same as before. The present 
order allows for consumption of about 
6,000 tons of natural rubber latex a month 
indicated, however, that this 
sumption probably will be reduced to 5,000 
month starting in March. 


con- 


tons a 


Due to a breakdown of the facilities at 
the Torrance, Calif., butadiene plant, at- 
tributed 


valve difficulties, was 
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forced in mid-December to curtail Decem 
ber allocations of GR-S by 130%. The cut- 
back was forced by a ten-day loss of pro- 
duction at the Torrance unit. The cut 
applied only to the December allotment 
The Torrance plant is scheduled to produce 


approximately 15% of current butadiene 
production. 
There are some reports current con- 


cerning difficulties affecting output of the 
butadiene units at Houston, Akron and 
Louisville, particularly with regard to 
shortages of butylenes, but RFC officials 
claim that these difficulties are non-ex 
istent and the agency expects to fulfill its 
full obligations in the future 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc. 


Year ended October 31: 
net income of $1,623,384, which is equal 
to $3.12 a share, increased from $944,827, 
or $1.81 a share, in the previous fiscal vear 
Net sales in the 1950 fiscal period amounted 
to $22,830,886, against $20,967,362 for the 
year ended October 31, 1949. Net working 
capital on October 31, 1950, was $10,180,- 
290, $9,427,506 a year 


earlier 


Consolidated 


compared with 


Blow Heads Development Unit 


Dr. C. M. Blow, one of the group of 
British scientists who attended last Octo- 
ber’s Cleveland international rubber meet- 
ing, has recently been appointed Superin- 
tendent of Rubber Technical Developments, 
London, England, succeeding J. P. Griffiths 
Dr. Blow comes to his new position after 
two years as Superintendent of Applied 
Research at the British Rubber Producers’ 
Research Association. Rubber Technical 
Developments is a unit formed last year 
by the British Rubber Development Board 
and British Rubber Producers’ Research 
Association to promote and develop the in- 
creased use of natural rubber At the 
Rubber Technical Development labora- 
tories, installation of new equipment is now 
nearing completion. This will enable new 
processes to be taken from the laboratory 
stage to commercial production, and it is 
hoped that a considerable saving of time 
in development work will thereby be 
achieved 


Questionnaires for the 1951 RUBBER 
RED BOOK should be completed and 
returned without delay! 


AIR FORCE DEVELOPS 20-MAN RUBBERIZED NYLON LIFE RAFT 


The Aero Medical Laboratory of the 
\ir Materiel Command of the U. S. Air 
Force at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 


Dayton, Ohio, has announced the develop 
ment of a new 20-man life raft made of 


rubberized nylon. The raft comes com 
plete with canopy, reflector and ac 
kit, all wrapped in an 18 by 36- 


Designed especially for ditching 


radar 
CeSSOTY 
inch unit 
operations, the new raft can be tossed fron 
a plane and inflated in approximately one 
minute 

Built for the Air Force by the Air 
Clifton, N. J., the raft 
bottom 


Cruisers Co. of 
itself has no conventional top or 
Made trom two rubberized nylon flotation 
tubes with a floor section in between, there 
is no danger that the raft can inflate up- 
side down in the water since both sides are 


inde 


identical. Each tube is capable of 
pendently supporting 20 men and if one is 
between can 


damaged an equalizer valve 


be shut off, thereby saving the remaining 


tube \n inflatable center bubble under 
t raft supports its floor & inches above 
the water's surface 

The craft itself werghs 49 pounds; its 


canopy and accessory kit 89 pounds. The 
rubberized nylon dyed a high 


visibility neon red, and is equipped with a 


canopy 1s 


drain to catch rain water. The inside of 
the raft 1s painted sea blue to 
airmen in camouflaging their craft in un- 


container 


uid downed 


friendly waters. The accessory 
is attached to the raft and contains a full 
line of rations, medical supplies, repair and 
and other necessary 


emergency equipment 


paraphernalia 
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SYNTHETIC OUTPUT INCREASES AS REACTIVATION PROGRAM PROGRESSES 


Defense plans for the synthetic rubber 
industry are being rapidly translated into 
increases production and 
Robert ©. Goodwin, execu- 
tive director of the Office of 
Manpower, recently reported to Secretary 

Labor Maurice J. Tobin. Between Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, and October 31, 1950, produc- 
ion of synthetic rubber increased from an 
335,00) Tong tons to 5 


significant 
employment, 


Defense 


immual rate o 


long tons 


synthetic rub 
reactivated by 


Fhe Government-owned 
Akron, Ohio, 
Synthetic Rubber Corp., be 
ean production on December 20, 1950. Idle 
for the past 42 months, the plant will add 
55,000,000) pounds of 
he Government's production in 1951 
| DeYoung, 
production for the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 

hat 18 of the plant’s 34 
lymerizers have already been placed in 


synthetic rubber to 
Rus- 
vice-president in charge of 


vr stated t 


operation with the remaining units sched 
led to start next month 

Mr, DeYoung estimated the plant's out 

put at 200,000) pounds during the first 

continuous pro 

150,000) pound 

In getting the 


nonth of operation, with 


duction increasing until a 


utput per day is attained 
plant ready for resumption of operations, 
Mr. DeYoung pointed out, it was neces- 
considerable equipment 
which had been disposed of through the 
War Assets Administration following the 
Government's decision to cease operations 
in May, 1947 

It addition, the 
plant issued in mid-September, specified a 
rubber, 
This re- 
equip- 


sal to replace 


order reactivating the 
omplete change-over from dry 
riginalls latex 

quired installation « additional 
ent, all of which was completed) within 


produced, to 


e W-day schedule set up by the Govern- 
ent 
production manager ot 
Government-owned 
Akron and Houston, Texas, said 
personnel, which will approximate 150 
, have been selected from employees 
plant, or 
rom manpower emploved during the war 


George R. Lyon, 
synthetic 


iants in 


Coodyear’s own synthetic 
the plant 


C. Stell, present manager of the 
perations, has been 


reactivated 


year Svnthetu 


named plant manager of the 

\kron umt; H. R. Sontag, technical sup- 
rintendent; H. W. Brown, manager of 
engineerin and untenance:  \ M 


manage! materials and traf 


R. O. Lees, works accountant; W. E 
Kavenagh, manager of plant safety; E 
kK. Barron, purchasing: and C. W. Beam 


personnel 


Other Progress Reported 


Reactivation of the Government-owned 
synthetic rubber plant at Institute, W. Va., 
by the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. is 
ilso proceeding according to schedule. In 
stand-by since 1947, the plant is under 


going a complete overhaul and moderniza 
tion. Goodrich Chemical, the new plant 
perators, took over the plant trom the 
S. Rubber Co. on November 1, 1950, fol 
wing notification from the Reconstruc 
tion Finance Corporation 


The Institute copolymer plant is con 
structed in units of 30,000 long tons, each 
with its own pigment preparation, poly 
merization, recovery and finishing opera 
tions. The plant has a total capacity o! 
90,000 tons. The first production units 
were scheduled to begin operation on or 
1, with remaining lines in 
production by March. Approximately 800 
persons will be employed at the plant 
when it is in full operation. Key operating 
and technical personnel came to Institute 
Goodrich-operated 


about January 


from other previously 
plants at Port Neches, Texas, and Louis- 
ville, Ky. Tom B. Nantz is plant manager 

Start of production in the $7,000,000 
Government-owned synthetic rubber plant 
at Louisville, Ky., operated by the Ken 


tucky Synthetic Rubber Corp., has also 
been announced. Capacity of the plant, 
which had been closed since April, 1947, 
is rated at 2,500 long tons of GR-S 


monthly. Kentucky Synthetic, composed 
of ten non-tire rubber manufacturing 
companies, contracted with the RFC for 
the reopening and the operation of the 
plant last September. The plant had been 
scheduled to begin operations by January 


1, 1951 
Thomas Robins, Jr, president of Ken 
tucky Synthetic, as well as president of 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc., one of the participat 
ing firms, said, following a board meet 
ing of the 10 participating firms, that the 
firms plan to remain in the synthetic rub 
ber business even after the present emerg 
ency. Mr. Robins said that Kentucky 
Synthetic plans to embark on a research 
program aimed at developing new types of 
synthetic rubber for possible future uses 
in non-tire products. this connection, 
he added, it is planned to ask the Gov 
ernment 10 reopen a pilot plant adjacent 
to the facilities for research purposes 


Predicts 60°) Synthetic Use 


In a recent address at Trimity 
Hartford, Conn., Dr. Waldo L 
director of proneermg research for the B 
Goodrich Co., stated that plants  re- 
cently reactivated for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber will supply 60% of all 
the rubber used in the United States by 
March, 1951, Technical teams furnished 
by private industry already have rushed 
9 standby Government plants into opera 
tion, he said, while others are scheduled 
to be reopened and in production early in 
1951. 

Dr. Semon predicated that 
production will hit an annual rate of 760, 
OOO tons by 
the event of war an even greater produc 
tion will be needed. The weak spot in the 
otherwise optimistic rubber outlook is the 
make 
man-made rubber, according to Dr 
“Styrene, produced 
material for the manu 


Colleg 
Semon, 


synthetic 


spring, but declared that in 


shortage of raw materials needed to 
Semon originally 
chietly as a raw 
of man-made rubber, now is be 
molded 


butylene, 


facture 
ing used in making plastics for 
articles,” he said. “By-product 
making 
h 


octane gasoline and is no longer readily 
making butadiene. The in 


cracking plants 


vasoline, is being converted largely to hig 


from the lar 


available for 


cidental chemicals required are short 
supply also.” 

To partially offset this shortage, coal 
tar benzene is being imported from Eng 
land and western Europe to increase the 
output of styrene, the Goodrich scientist 
said. Government plants to produce buta 
diene from grain alcohol are being re 
opened but the need for alcohol is so 
great that it is being imported from 


France 


In discussing government plans to dump 
from 65,000,000) to 70,000,000) bushels ot 
price support potatoes, Dr. Semon recom 
mended that they be converted instead into 
45,000,000 to 50,000,000 gallons of alcohol 
“Cull and surplus potatoes always should 
be considered as a source for industrial 
alcohol and, incidentally, for man-made 
rubber in an emergency,” he said 


Domestic Rubber Production 

Dr. Semon pointed out the possibility of 
producing natural rubber, at a profit, with 
in the boundaries of the United States. He 
said the natural rubber 
cheaply is a challenge 
similar to, and as real a 
cheap domestic production of sugar from 


production of 
and competitively 
need, as the 


heets 

The Russian dandelion will produce up 
to 200 pounds of rubber per acre per year 
farm land, according to Dr 
selective breeding might in 


on good 
Semon, and 
crease this yield. Given mechanized equip 
ment for planting, cultivating, harvesting 
and extracting the rubber, the rubber- 
vielding dandelion might become a profit- 
able farm crop. Dr. Semon indicated that 
the Guayule shrub, vielding excellent rub- 
ber, can be grown on many submarginal 
lands. On large areas ot land suitable only 
for dry land farming it is believed that a 
crop of 1200 pounds of rubber per acre 
could be harvested every five years. 
Recently, the General Tire & Rubber 
Co. offered the RFC a new development 
which was said to be capable of increasing 
GR-S_ production by 22%. This develop- 
ment would have the effect of minimizing 
dependence on alcohol-butadiene and would 
ages of alcohol and 


partially alleviate shor 
benzene. ‘To date, officials of General Tire 
and the RFC have not commented upon 
the offered plan, but there have been many 
guesses as to the nature of the process and 
Whether it is patentable or not 

One suggestion has been made that thie 
process involves a petroleum residue which 
is added to a carbon black-synthetic latex 
mixture. Such a residue has vuleanizable 
double bonds, will 
a cheap by-product of crack- 
ing operations. Heavy liquid residue, con 
taining aromatic unsaturates, can be poly 
merized to resins which sell for 5 to Ze a 
pound. Negotiations have been going on 
for several weeks between General Tire 
and the RFC and some decision is ex 


act as a softener, and 


is essentially 


pecte d shortly 


Benzene Program Pushed 
Che general problem of shortages of 
benzene caused the National Production 
Authority, on December 14, to ask a 
group of benzene producers and consum- 
ers to move ahead with plans for pro 
ducing synthetic benzene from petroleum 
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NPA earlier had warned its benzene ac 
Visory committee that the United States 
must find new sources, but that it may be 
late in 1952 before substantial quantities 
can be developed from petroleum. Most ot 
the benzene produced now is developed as 
a by-product of coking processes. 

It was reported that the special task 
force, selected from members of the com- 
mittee, will study supply and demand 
prospects for the next five to ten years. 
This in turn will be the basis for deciding 
what “heavy investments” will be needed 
to finance new and converted plants for 
synthetic production. Industry spokesmen 
pointed out that “even if no emergency 
existed,” there would be a strong need for 
new sources of the chemical. It was esti- 
mated that by 1955 nearly twice the pres 
ent production will be needed 


Conversion Into Styrene 


Most of the 207,000,000 gallons of ben- 
zene expected to be produced and im 
ported to this country during 1951 will be 
converted into styrene for synthetic rub- 
ber. Over-all 1951 demand, including use 
in plastics, aniline, nylon, 1)DT and other 
products, is expected to stand at about 
220,000,000) gallons. The Government, at 
the behest of the benzene group, is ex- 
pected to expedite agreements with Euro- 
pean nations whose brokers were said ti 
be holding off for high prices. 

Other suggestions made by industry for 
increasing the benzene supply include: 

(1) Refinement of some motor grade 
benzene into chemical grades. 

(2) Substitution of petroleum products 
for benzene 

(3) Eventual increase resulting from 
coke operations in the steel expansion pro- 
gram, and, 

(4) Prompt completion of a Bureau of 
Mines survey on what additional benzene 
can be recovered from coke ovens by im- 


proving processes. 


Named French Alcohol Agent 

Commercial Solvents Corp., New York, 
N. Y., has been named as agent for the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to ex- 
pedite the movement from France to the 
United States of approximately 106,000,- 
000 gallons of ethyl alcohol. Delivery ts 
to be made during 1951. Arrangements to 
purchase this material by the United 
States Government from the Government 
of France were completed in) October, 
1950, as reported Rupser Acer. This 
aleohol will be used in the manufacture of 
butadiene for synthetic rubber 

Reports from France state that there 
will be no difficulty in supplying the re 
quired amounts of alcohol. The only 
bottleneck could be a shortage of tankers 
to transport the aleohol to U.S. ports, 
and this would be more a problem for the 
United States than for the French 

In another attempt to relieve alcohol 
shortages, legislation clearing away some 
of the legal obstacles to the use of bev- 
erage spirits for industrial purposes was 
approved by the House of Representatives 
on December 19, 1950. The bill permits the 
removal of distilled spirits from regis- 
tered distilleries, internal revenue bonded 
warehouses, industrial alcohol plants and 
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Coming Events in the Rubber Industry 


Jan. 26. Chicago Rubber Group, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, Ill 


Jan. 26. Philadelphia Rubber Group, 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, 
Penna, 


Jan. 30. Washington Rubber Group, 
Cosmos ‘Club, Washington, D. C. 


Feb. 2. Akron Rubber Group, Mayflow- 
er Hotel, Akron, Ohio 


Feb. 16. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, 


Mich 


Feb. 23. Quebec Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Ladies Night, Community 
Hall, Town of Mount Royal, Que., 
Canada 

Feb. 28-Mar. 1, 2. Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., Spring Meeting, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. ¢ 


Mar. 5-9. A.S.T.M., Spring Meeting, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Mar. 9. Chicago Rubber Group, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, Ill 


Mar. 15. Quebec Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Queen’s Hotel, Montreal, 
Que., Canada. 


Mar. 16. Boston Rubber Group, Somer- 
set Hotel, Boston, Mass 


Mar. 27. Washington Rubber Group, 
Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C 


Apr. 6. Akron Rubber Group., Hotel 
Mayflower, Akron, Ohio 


Apr. 10. Chicago Rubber Group, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, Il 


Apr. 19. Quebec Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Queen’s Hotel, Montreal, 
Que., Canada. (Joint meeting with 
SPI and SPE). 

Apr. 24. Washington Rubber Group, 
Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 


Apr. 26. Rhode Island Rubber Club, 
Metacomet Golf Club, East) Provi 
dence, R I 

Apr. 27. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Spring Meeting, Detroit-l« 
land Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


May 22. Washington Rubber Group, 
Cosmos Club, Washington, D. ¢ 


May 24-25. S.P.I., Annual National 
Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va 


June 15. Akron Rubber Group, Summer 
Outing, Firestone Country Club, 
Akron, Ohio 


June 15. Boston Rubber Group, Sum 
mer Outing. (Tentative) 


June 18-22. A.S.T.M., Annual Meeting, 
Chaltonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J 


June 22. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Summer Outing 


Sept. 3-7. American Chemical Society, 
75th Anniversary Jubilee Meeting, 
New York 

Sept. 5-7. Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
Commodore Hotel, New York, N. ¥ 


Oct. 5. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Fall Meeting, Detroit-Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Oct. 19. Boston Rubber Group, Fall 
Meeting, Somerset Hotel, Soston, 


Mass 


Oct. 19. Akron Rubber Group, May 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio 


Oct. 23. Washington Rubber Group, 
Annual Banquet, Cosmos Club, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 14. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Xmas Party, Detroit-Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Dec. 14. Boston Rubber Group, Ximas 


Party, Somerset Hotel, Boston, Mass 


industrial alcohol bonded warehouses to 
any other such facilities for any purpose 
deemed necessary to meet requirements of 
national defense. It also permits the with- 
drawal of distilled spirits of 160 degrees 
of proof or more for any tax-free pur 
pose and also lifts the restrictions on hours 
for distilling and rectifying spirits 


Six new training booklets for foremen 
and supervisors, called the “Psychology of 
Safety in) Supervision,” have just been 
issued by the National Safety Council. 
Complete sets are available from the Coun- 
cil at 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 


I}., for nominal fees 


Baker Names New Sales Agents 

Baker Castor Oil Co., New York 5, 
N. Y., has announced the appointment ot 
two new sales agents. W. Ronald Bet 
son, Inc., 558 First Avenue South, Seattle 
4, Wash., has been appointed sales agent 
for the state of Washington. Benson 
maintains warehousing facilities at tl 
Security Transfer and Storage Co. at the 
same address. Western Chemicals, Inc 
Foot of S. W. Gibbs St., Portland 1, 


Ore., has been named sales agent for the 


state of Oregon. Western Chemicals als 


mMamntams warehousing facilities it thre 


address in’ Portland 
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YEAR-END STATEMENTS BY INDUSTRY HEADS REFLECT CONCERN FOR FUTURE 


Concern over future defense needs was 
expressed by many industry leaders in 
their annual year-end statements. Harry 
E. Humphreys, Jr., president of the U. S 
kubber Co., stated, however, that the rub- 
ber industry is well prepared to meet the 
lefense needs of the nation in 1951, and at 
e same time to keep the civilian economy 
rolling along in good shape. The industry 
as production facilities to turn out 120, 
(WO tons of finished products each month, 
an increase of 4JO% over 1941, he said. 

Actually, Mr. Humphrey said, no rub 
her shortage is foreseen for 1951 as a 
vhole, unless rubber imports from Asia 
should be cut off or the Government 
should fail te expand its production of 
synthetic rubber as planned. But there will 
for civilian products in the 
first quarter because in this period syn- 
thetic production unfortunately will not 
take up the slack caused by the drastic 
limitation in the use of natural rubber 

In the event of a general war, the rub- 
ber industry can convert more quickly 
han most industries to all-out defense 


short 


production because the Armed Forces use 
1 of the same rubber products that 
ivihans use. This is particularly true of 
tires, which account for the major part of 


produetior 


Lower Consumption in 1951 

John L. Collyer, president of the B. F 
(,oodrich Co., in his annual statement said 
that after weighing all factors, including 
the possibility of a major war, 1951 rub 
ber consumption might range anywhere 
from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 tons. At any 
rate, he pointed out, consumption in 195] 
should be slightly lower than in 1950, 
when 1,240,000 long tons were consumed, 
lespite higher military requirements 

The American rubber industry pro- 
luced more than 77,000,000 passenger car 
tires in 1950, an increase of 12,000,000 
imits over 1949, Mr. Collyer said. Ap- 
proximately 2,000,000) more replacement 
truck and bus tires were sold in 1950 than 
in the preceding year, he said, largely as 
the result of “scare buving” during the 

rd quarter 

Although fewer tires will be sold to 
otorists and new car manufacturers in 
1951, he poimted out, increased military 
requirements are expected to partially off 
set this reduction. In the vear just ended 
mly 26 of the rubber industry’s produc 


on went to the Armed Forces 


Predicts Capacity Operation 
1 P. Seiberling, president of the Seiber 
ng Rubber Co., stated in his analysis of 
he prospects for 1951, that whether or 
not total war comes, the rubber industry 
ll operate at full capacity during the 
year. Military needs, which are now. tak- 


ing only a all percentage of the indus 


try output, will continue to grow 

Mr. Seiberling stated that the rubber in 
dustry’s total output of civilian tires will 
be slightly lower than in 1950, principally 
because of Government controls on the use 
of materials. No one can accurately fore- 
cast how large military production will 
be, he stated, but it is certain that, re- 
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gardless of war, it will more than take 
up the slack in civilian output 

The Seiberling president said that he 
expects original civilian passenger tire 
production to be down about 15% from 
1950 and replacement down 10-12%, or 
about 16-18% overall. Farm tractor and 
implement tires will also be down about 
15% from 1950, he said. Civilian demand 
for truck tires will be at least as great as 
it was in 1950, and possibly higher. The 
industry’s ability to satisfy this demand 
will be limited only by the supply of mate- 
rials available for production 


Firestone Pledges Defense Support 

In his year-end statement, Harvey S 
Firestone, Jr., chairman of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., pledged the company’s 
support and all its facilities in aiding the 
country to accomplish the vital task of 
defense. Mr. Firestone noted that in the 
latter part of 1950, industry’s sales far 
out-stripped its capacity to produce. He 
pointed out that the automobile and truck 
industries are just completing their great- 
est year with total vehicle production of 
about 8,000,000. The tire industry’s ban- 
ner year has resulted from supplying these 
new vehicles with tires and at the same 
time that replacement demand rose to very 
high levels 

The industry’s production outlook for 
next year depends upon available supplies 
of rubber far more than on the usual fac- 
tors of customer demand and buying pow- 
er, Mr. Firestone said. “It is still too early 
to tell how much natural and synthetic 
rubber will be available but we are hope- 
ful that when all synthetic rubber plants 
are operating at capacity, supplies of syn 
thetic rubber will be relatively plentiful 
Increasing orders for military tires and 
other detense products should keep the 
rubber industry going at a very high rate 
in 1951.” 

Mr. Firestone again urged the reactiva- 
tion of the synthetic rubber plants in West 
Germany, stating that it is particularly un 
fortunate that the German synthetic rub 
ber plant in the Russian Zone has been 
operating at full capacity since the end of 
the war while the synthetic plants in the 
Western Zones are still idle 


O'Neil Sees No Tire Shortage 

Wilham O'Neil, president of the Gen 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., is convinced that, 
even with a big increased demand for 
military purposes, there will be tires 
enough in 1951 to meet the vital domestic 
transportation needs, if the motorists buy 
only those tires absolutely necessary. Mr 
O’Neil warned that a shortage can easily 
he created by a sudden hysteria wave. In 
dustry can adequately handle normal de 
mand in 1951, he said 

If the industry operates normally in the 
new vear, Mr. O'Neil sees little likelihood 
of rationing. A heavy and sudden military 
“call up” could change the entire produc- 
tion picture. With one of its biggest sales 
years in history behind it, General Tire 
anticipates an equally big year in 195] 


Mr. O'Neil said that the facilities and the 
personnel of the company are ready for 
any assignment. 


Other Predictions for 1951 


A shortage of polyvinyl chloride resins 
will continue throughout 1951 even though 
vinyl resin manufacturers have produced 
50% more in 1950 than in 1949, George A 
Fowles, manager of plastic materials of 
the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., stated 
recently before the Plastics Film, Sheet 
ing and Coated Fabrics Conference of the 
Society of the Plastics Industry in New 
York City. 

The vinyl industry will produce and use 
almost 300,000,000 pounds of resin by the 
end of the year, and will substantially ex- 
pand its facilities in 1951, and there will 
still be insufficient resin to meet demand 
because of continued shortages ot basic 
raw materials, notably chlorine, Mr 
Fowles said. 

At the end of 1951, vinyl resin plant 
capacity will be over 425,000,000 pounds, 
he said. However, it is extremely doubtful 
as to how much of the new capacity can 
actually be utilized unless all-out 
emergency ensues with resulting alloca 
tion of basic chemicals to polyvinyl chlo- 
ride manufacture, he added. 

George C. Miller and C. W. Blount, 
vice-presidents and general sales managers, 
respectively, of the Thermoplastics and 
Thermosetting Departments of the Bake 
lite Division of Union Carbide and Car 
bon Corp., stated that both polyethylene 
and styrene are expected to be in particu- 
larly short supply during 1951 

Although a great many new uses were 
developed for polyethylene during 1950, it 
appears likely that many of them must be 
deferred because of the increasing mili- 
tary demand for this material. Styrene 1s 
being used in progressively greater 
amounts for the production of synthetic 
rubber. The demand for Vinylite resins in 
1951 is expected to be even greater than 
in 1950, the Bakelite officials said. 

The demand tor plasticized film and 
sheeting is also expected to be greater in 
1951 than in 1950. Mr. Miller stated that 
the plastic industry’s production of vinyl 
resins for 1951 is expected to be in excess 
ot 400,000,000 pounds if raw materials can 
be obtained for this rate 


Reduces Zinc Oxide Shipments 

New Jersey Zine Sales Co., New York 
7, N. Y., has notified its customers that as 
of January 1, 1951, the company will be 
forced to reduce its shipments of metal 
oxide by 20%. The cut in shipments was 
attributed to the recent order by the Na- 
tional Production Authority which limits 
the amount of slab zine which may be used 
in the production of French Process zine 
oxide The following “Horse Head” 
grades of zine oxide are affected: XX-78; 
XX-592, all Kadox grades; White Seal-7; 
Green Seal-8; Red Seal-9; USP-12, and 
512. The company stated that the NPA 
regulation provides that the above grades 
of zine oxide covered by “DO” orders 
can be obtained in addition to the 80% 
mentioned above. The company will en- 
deavor to fill these orders to the best of 
its ability 
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STANDARD’S PARACRIL FACILITIES 
ACQUIRED BY U, S, RUBBER CO. 


Purchase of the Paracril synthetic rub 
ber plant of the Esso Standard Oil Co 
in Baton Rouge, La. was announced on 
December 29 by the United States Rub 
ber Co. The purchase was hailed by the 
ompany as a major step in the expansion 
of its facilities for the manufacture of 
hemicals, plastics and synthetic rubbers 
purchase price was not disclosed. 
e plant will be operated by the Nauga- 
Division of the company 
market Paracril 
division at 


“he 
| 


Chemical 
will continue to 
will be handled by 
Naugatuck, Conn 

According to John IP 
dent and general manager of the Nauga 
tuck Chemical Division, there are three 
principal reasons why U. S. Rubber pur- 
chased the plant. Tlrese are 

First, it provides a healthy, growing 
business in Buna-N synthetic rubber which 
is in demand for the production of self 
sealing fuel cells for military aircraft, oil- 
resistant rubber hose, belts and other in- 


tuck 
which 
Sales the 


Coe, Vvice-presi 


justrial products, and as a plasticizer for 
many of the newer type plastics. 

Second, it increases U. S. Rubber’s ta 
‘jlities to produce high styrene copolymer 
atex in demand by the paint industry as 
a base for the newer types of water paints, 
by the paper industry as a partial replace 
ment for casein in coating paper, and by 
the textile industry for various specialty 
ipplications 

Chird, it provides additional production 
acilities to meet the sharply increasing 
lemand by the plastics industry for the 


‘ompany’s new plastic-rubber blends 


Present Plant Capacity 


The plant now has the capacity to pro 
luce approximately 15,000,000) pounds of 
Buna-N synthetic rubber and high styrene 
latex annually. U. S. Rubber plans to 
expand production that the 
plant will manufacture than 30,- 
00,000 pounds of Buna-N synthetic rub- 
ber, high styrene latex and the new rubber 
fastic blends annually 

Completed in 1941, the plant is situated 
tract of land adjoming the 
Oil Refinery at Baton Rouge 
of the modern of its Type 
and 
first 


facilities so 


more 


on Esso 
Standard 


It is most 


one 
ind has highway water 
transportation facilities. The batch 
i GR-S all-purpose synthetic rubber pro 
luced in the United States was made at 
this plant in December, 1941, under a co 
perative program by technicians of Esso 
Standard Oil and U. S. Rubber 

This is the second major expansion an 
nounced by Naugatuck Chemical during 
the past year. On December 31, 1949, 11 
wcquired the Painesville, Ohio, vinyl resin 
plant Glenn L. Martin Co. together 
with the trade name Marvinol and labora 
Baltimore, Md. This 
Chemical’s entry inte 
primary pro- 


vd rail, 


of 


tory facilities in 
marked Naugatuck 
the vinyl plastics tield as a 
lucer 

According to Cecil Morgan, vice-presi 
lent of the Standard Oil Co., all 
Esso employees in the Paracril plant at 
Baton Rouge will be provided with suit- 
ible assignments elsewhere in the refinery 


Esso 
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Mr. Morgan made it clear that continued 
operation by Esso for the government of 
the plants producing butyl rubber is not 
affected by the sale of the [’aracril facili- 
ties 

Unul the sale ot the 
Rubber, the marketing ot 
the responsibility of the Enjay 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of Esso Stand 
ard Oil Co. The remains as 
an entity will 
Vistanex, a polymer 
finds wide application in the insulated wire 
and other fields, as well as all of the orl 
additives and petroleum derivatives whicl 


facilities to U.S 
Paracril 
Co., 


Was 
Inc., 


Enjay Co 
Continite marketing 


isobutylene which 


and 


it has been selling in the past 


Status of Personnel 


Britton, Jr, continues 


while Irving 


John \. “Jack” 
as president of the Enjay Co., 
Lightbown, who was sales manager of the 
Rubber, Plastics Chemical Division, 
will remain with the company on a new 
assignment. Both Hector Evans and W 
H. Peterson, technical sales representa 
tives operating out of the New York and 
Chicago offices, respectively, also will stay 
with the company on new 
The status of KE. N. Cunningham, R. H 
Dudley and W. A. Fairclough, all former 
technical sales representatives on Paracril, 
is not definite at this writing, although all 
of them invited to remaim 
with the 


and 


assignments 


have been 


Esso organization 


Named Sharples Mobilization Head 


N. J. Hooper, vice-president and a direc 
tor of Sharples Chemicals Inc., Philadel 
phia 9, Penna., has been placed in charge 
of the company’s mobilization planning in 
addition to his other duties. At 
time it) was that 
Lawson has been appointed general sales 
manager of the company 


announced George R 


the same 


One of the serious problems facing Jet 
planes in flight is the attack of ram on 
the radome. Radomes are of plastic lami 
nate construction, layers of fabric bonded 
together with a heat-hardening resin. They 
the radar equipment and 
cannot be made of metal 
blocks the radar signal. The 
sponsoring extensive research to 
the durability of the laminate and to find a 
suitable protective coating. Although final 
still being made, the 
be in sight \ thin coating ot 
neoprene has been found to furnish re- 
markable protection, according to DuPont 
only 10 to 12 
thick 


house plane's 


because metal 
\ir Force is 
improve 


fests are solution 


seems tO 


engineers \ coating of 
thousandths of an inch 
damage to laminates for 10 hours in test 
flights through rain at 400 m.p.h. In addi 
tough, the neoprene 
ings are easy to apply. In addition, when 
the coating wears down a little it can be 
built up again by spraying on more neo- 


prevented 


tion to being coat 


prene 


Barrett Sets $4,500,000 Project 


Barrett Division of the Alhed Chenu 
cal & Dye Corp. New York, N. Y., has 
announced a $4,500,000 expansion project 
The major purpose of 
substantially 


in Chicago, I 
this project is to 
the company’s capacity for the production 
of phthalic anhydride, now being manufac 
tured at its Philadelphia, Penna. and 
Ironton, Ohio, plants. Also included in the 
project are added refining facilities and 
an entirely power plant. The Chi 
cago ation for the phthalic 
anhydride facilities, which will be in vol 
1951, will 
increasing 
Chicago 


new 
new 


production by the end of 
the 
for 
area 


ume 
meet 
the 


company to 
the chemical in 


permit 
demand 
Detroit 


of the Buna-N 
Rubber Co 


Shown above 
which the U. S 
Storage tanks 


has purchased 
are seen in the forearound while the reactor area is in the backaround 


synthetic rubber plant at Baton Rouge, La., 


from the Esso Standard Oil Co 
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In its review of rubber manutacturing 
activities during 1950, the Rubber Manu- 


facturers Association called attention to 


the all-time production and consumption 
records which were set in 1950 despite the 
most difheult) supply and cost) problems 
Every branch of the industry reported a 
higher level of activity as reflected by the 
increase in rubber consumption to a record 
of 1,240,000 long tons, up 25 percent from 
1949, and 10> percent above 1947, the pre 
vious peak. The industry consumed 711, 


OOO long tons of natural rubber and 529 
(WH) long tons of synthetic rubber 

Passenger car tire production reached a 
new peak at 79,000,000 units, as compared 
with 65,000,000) in 1949 and 78,000,0000 in 
1947, the previous high. Truck and bus 
tire production was estimated at 14,150,000 
umits as compared with 11,230,000 units in 
1949 and 17,750,000 units in 1947, the 
earlier peak 

Natural rubber cost: had moved within 


a narrow range since 1940, but the 
early spring of 1950) world demand and 
speculation of a violent nature increased 
| of YL cents a pound by 
mid-autumn By mid-December natural 
rubber costs ranged trom 60 to 75 cents 


costs to a 


this raw material 
when 


a pound. The cost 


remains a real prob 


t is con- 
sidered that a rise of only one cent adds 
13 million dollars to the nation’s rubber 
hill on the basis of consumption at the 
rate of O§80,000 long tons a vear, the As 
ociation pomted out 


High Consumption Requirements 


[wo principal factors in the supply pic 
ture were the unbelievably high consumy 
tion requirements in natural rubber both, 
in this country and throughout the world 
coupled with the impact of the govern 
nents accelerated purchases for the se 
curity. stockpile. The sole helpful influ 
ence was the increasing production of 
American-made synthetic rubber, thoug! 
it must be noted that at no time inthe 
past seven months was the government 
able to meet all demands for either gen 
eral purpose synthetic or butyl rubber 
Of the 529,000 tons of synthetic consumed 
) the past vear, use was distributed as 
$08,000 long 


s: general purpose, 
tons; butvl, 65,000) lone tons; 


neoprene, 
long tons, and N-types, 14,000 long 


Where synthetic rubber consumption was 
down to 33,966 long tons in January, it had 
soared to 32,000 tons a month in Decem 
ber. Its use will go higher in 1951 as 
more synthetic plants come into operation 
by reason of security limitations imposed 
by the government on natural rubber con 
sumption to speed up stockpile accumula 


tion of this critical raw material 


‘acing up to the acute natural rubber 


supply problem and increasingly tormid- 
able political developments in Far Eastern 
rubber) producing countries, the rubber 
manutacturing industry moved April te 
encourage the government to increase svn- 
thetic rubber) production in the United 
States These recommendations were 
placed before the Reconstruction Finance 


Corp., the Senate Services Com 
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mittee, the NSRB and the Munitions 
Board between April and July 6. By Sep- 
tember the government had moved to re 
activate all of the standby synthetic rub- 
ber and feedstock plants. Full impact of 
the new synthetic production will not be 
felt until early 1951 

The plainly apparent need for more syn- 
thetic rubber also foreshadowed the grow 
ing need, after outbreak of the Korean 
war, for measures to conserve scarce nat- 
ural rubber. Thus the rubber industry 
the only industry in America never fully 
decontrolled since World War I1—became 
on September 1 the first to feel the tight 
ening of federal restrictions a new 
period of national emergency 

Controls both on the use of all new 
rubber and on the consumption of natural 
rubber have been increased progressively 
since that time. But while the permitted 
February, 1951, use of natural rubber has 
been slashed to 43) percent of the indus- 
try's adjusted base period, total allowable 
consumption fanuary and February will 
permit) the continuance of rubber goods 
production approximately the same 
volume attained in the base period year 
ended June 30, 1950 

Settlement of two issues in the field of 
collective bargaining stood out in 1950, a 
vear singularly free of strikes and major 
In Sep- 
teraber and October, the large companies 


work stoppages in this industry 


negotiated wage increases which averaged 
about 12 cents an hour on a company wide 
basis. This brought the average hourly 
t workers in the tire and tube 
industry, as an example. to a point where 
they are among the highest) paid in all 
manufacturing industries in’ the United 
States Average hourly earnings the 
tire and tube industry were reported by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics at $1.84 
prior to the increase. The adjustment in- 
creases these earnings by at least 12 cents 
an hour, exclusive of overtime. Pension 
plans negotiated late in 1949 and in early 
1950 also were a factor in imereased pro 


earnings ¢ 


duction costs 


Mechanical Goods Production 


Apart from tires and tubes, the second 
largest segment of the rubber manufac 
turing industry is the rubber mechanical 
goods division. Its production covers more 
than 30,000 end products, including such 
items as V-belts, hose, conveyor belts, 
foam rubber products, engine mountings, 
tubing, molded and extruded goods, in 
sulating materials, mats, hard rubber prod 
ucts, gaskets and packing, and many others 

Generally speaking, the mcreases for the 
industry from 1949 to 1950 were 40. per- 
cent. In cut-thread, a low tonnage item, 
but important in its widespread use in 
women's) garments, all types of elastic 
webbing, and elastic for various wearing 
apparel, production was up 1000 percent 
from 1949 

In the field of latex foam—a pre-war 
baby but a post-war giant—business 
flected the boom vear demand Dollar 
volume was up 100 percent from 1949.) In 
mid-December, back orders unrolled for 
months ahead, reflecting the tremendous 


public acceptance accorded this revolution 
ary cushioning material. 
Rubber footwear, following two muld 


winters in the areas of heaviest popula 
tion, had its second successive decline in 
waterproof footwear, but the industry 
recorded a compensating increase in the 
production of rubber-soled canvas shoes. 
Rubber flooring production jumped 15 per- 
cent in 1950, from 81,600,000 square feet 
in the previous vear to 93,800,000) square 
feet 

The coated materials division of — the 
industry will show an increase of approxi 
mately 10 percent in linear yard production 
over 1949.) This production includes coated 
and combined tabrics using natural and 
synthetic rubber compounds as the coating 
media. Principal end uses include fabrics 
employed in fitting land, sea and air trans 
portation equipment, furniture, rainwear 
and industrial protective garments, bed and 
crib sheeting for homes and hospitals, shoe 
and novelty fabrics, unsupported film and 
coated fabrics for the government. Ex- 
pectations are that the industry will be 
called upon to furnish large volume yard- 
age for military requirements in 1951. In 
both rubber sundries and rubber heels and 
soles there were substantial gains in pro- 


duction over the previous year. 


Offers Plasticizer Data Sheets 


The release of technical data sheets «ce 
scribing Pittsburgh PX phthalate plast- 
cizers has been announced by the Plasti 
cizer Division of the Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 19, Penna. The 
data sheets cover three phthalate ester 
plasticizers of special interest to the rub 
ber, vinyl resin and protective coatings in 
dustries—PX\-104, dibutyl phthalate; 
108, ditsooety] phthalate, and PX-138, di 
octyl phthalate. The data sheet on eacl 
of these products includes a table of proy 
erties of the pure compound, a description 
of the product’s uses, and an indication «1 
the compatability of each plasticizer wit! 
various natural and synthetic resins, [In 
addition, the information includes sales 
specifications full commercial infor 
mation shipping 
Copies ot 


regarding 
points, and drum color code 
the data sheets may be obtained from the 


contaimers, 


company 


Goodrich Marks 80th Anniversary 


December 31, 1950, marked the 
year since the founding of the B. 
rich Co. in Akron, Ohio, by the late Dr 
Benjamin Franklin Goodrich. Established 
with less than $20,000, the company has 
grown to one of the largest rubber manu 
facturing firms in the world. The company 
points to a long line of research and 
development contributions made during the 
past SO vears, and particularly its contri 
butions toward the development of 
thetic rubber In December, 1945, on 
observance of the company’s 75th an 
niversary, ground was broken at Brecks 
ville, Ohio, for the construction of a 
modern research center. This new facility 
was opened in 1948, and is regarded as 
one of the most complete workshops of 
sclence now im existence 
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Spencer Named NPA Rubber Director 


Leland E. Spencer, vice-president of the 
Kelly-Springfiela) Tire Co., subsidiary 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has 
heen appointed director of the Rubber 
Division of the National Production 
Authority. Mr. Spencer, who took oftice 
on January &, has been given full authority 
over NPA's rubber operations, which in 
clude the administration of allocation and 
priority controls over all types of rubber 
Karl W. Glen, who has been acting as 
head of the division, has been named 


deputy director 

Mr. Spencer was born in Merritt, N. ¢ 
in 1908, and joined Goodyear in 1926. In 
1939 he was made manager of merchandise 
planning for Goodyear, and in 1942 was 
eranted a leave of absence to serve in the 
Rubber Director's office in Washington, 
I). ©, where he was in charge of alloca 
tion of materials and government orders 
of all tires 

In 1947 he was again given a leave of 
absence to serve under Gen. Lucius Clay 
in Berlin, as administrator of internal and 
export commerce and industry for the 
American and British zones. 1949 he 
returned to the United States and = was 
made vice-president of the NKelly-Spring 
field Tire Company 

Mr. Glen was born in Central Falls, 
R. 1. He was graduated from the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology and before 
entering the Government service had wide 
experience in design and development engi 
neering with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
(on pans 

He joined the Rubber Division of the 
Civihan Production Administration — in 
December, 1945, as assistant director in 
charge of technical operations. Later he 
hecame chief of the Rubber Division in the 
Commerce Department's Office of Mate 


rials Distribution, and subsequently its 
Ottice of Industry and Commerce 


FTC Monopoly Charges Denied 


Five Standard Oil Companis and the 
Atlas Supply Co. tiled their av. wers on 
December 13 to charges by the Federal 
Frade Commission that they indulged in 
nonopolistic practices. The FTC described 
the answers as denying “virtually every 
material allegation of the complaint.” The 
ETC complaint, issued on July 25, alleged 
a 


vat the concerns engaged in a “conspiracy 
in restraint of trade and unlawful receipt 
brokerage fees and price diserimina 
tions.” Specifically involved were the pur 
chase and resale of tires, batteries and 
other automobile accessories. The compa 
mes listed were the Atlas Co. of Newark, 
N. J. the Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Stand 
ard Oil Co. (Kentucky), Standard Oil C 
i California, Standard Oil ¢ (Indiana), 
and the Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


Freeze-Resistant Rubber Band 


B. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
imouneed a new, white, freeze-resistant 
rubber band designed to hold glassine or 
WaN paper protective covers to food con 


rhe 


tuners during the freezing | 
new band is made of a special rubber 
which keeps its snap at sub-zero tem- 


peratures 


Leland E. Spencer 
Recently appointed director of th 
Rubber Division of the Nattona 

Production Authority 


FCC Approves Lee Radio Sale 


The Federal Communications Commis 
sion on December 27 authorized the sale 
of the Don Lee broadcasting properties 
in California to the Retirement Fund for 
Salaried Employees of the General Tire 
& Rubber Co. for $12,320,000. The fund 
will immediately sell the four standard 
stations, one television station, one FM 
station and ten experimental relay 


stations to others, retaining the Don Lee 


real estate as an investment, Radio sta 
tions KH] and KHI-FM at Los Angeles, 
KERC at San Franetsco, and KGB at 
San Diego, will be sold to the General 
Tire & Rubber Co., which now owns the 
Yankee Network in New England. The 
price to he $650,000, subject) to ad 
justments at time of sale. The company 
will also rent certam real estate from 
the pension fund for ten years at a price 
$3,480,000 


Goodrich Votes Stock Split 


Stockholders of the B. F. Goodrich Co 
at a special meeting in New York Cit 
on January 3 approved the directors’ pro 
posal to split the common stock three for 
one. The company fixed the close of busi 
ness on January 10 as the record date for 
determining the stockholders entitled 
receive the additional shares resulting from 
the split. Certificates for additional shares 
will be mailed to such stockholders about 
January 19. The issued shares of common 
stock will be increased to 4,107,702 and 
the authorized common stock will consist 
of 6,885,622 shares. The action will not 
affect any change in the capital or sur 
plus account of the company 


Cooperation requested! Please return 
your completed 1951 RUBBER RED 
BOOK questionnaires as quickly as pos- 
sible. 


Goodyear To Continue Expansion 


In spite of governmental regulations on 
the use of rubber, the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company plans no changes in its 
current) expansion program on foamed 
latex. production facilities. R. E. Pauley, 
manager of the company’s Airfoam Divi- 
sion, said the production of Airfoam will 
be continued by his company in such quan 
tities as are permitted by governmental 
regulations and supply of materials, bot! 
natural and synthetic Barring further 
cutbacks on use, he said, Goodyear should 
he able to take care of reasonable require 
ments of furniture manufacturers. He ad 
vised, however, that the future interna 
tional situation and the nation’s efforts t 
build up a stockpile of liquid and dry 
rubber, could make any forecast mean little 
or nothing almost overnight. Prior to the 
start of the Korean hostilities Goodyear 
instituted a large expansion pro 
handle inereased demands of both furniture 
and automotive manufacturers These 


gram to 


units are being completed in anticipation 
normal business operations, Mr. Pauley 
said. The very fact that Goodyear has 
spent several million dollars in expanding 
its Airfoam facilities, he continued, is evi- 
dence of the company’s desire to meet the 


increasing requirements of these and other 
industries 


ACS Proposes Mobilization Pian 


Potal mobilization of the nation’s scien 
titic and technical manpower between the 
wes of 18 and 65, in the event of an 
ill-out war effort, has been recommended 
by the American Chemical Society in a 
report to the National Security Resources 
soard made public on December 28. The 
ACS plan, which would transfer control 
over scientific manpower from Selective 
Service to a new civilian board, would be 
come effective only im a situation so grave 
as to compel adoption of a national service 
ict, at least for technical personnel, under 
the provisions of the report For the 
present, the report says, optimum utiliza 
tion of scientific and engineering skills 
ation 


within the terms of existing legis! 
should be sought through a modification im 
procedure suggested to lajor Creneral 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service, by his own scientific advisory com 
mittees. The central proposal ot these com 
mittees is that superior university students 
he deferred from military service indeh 
nitely to continue their studies, and ever 
longer if their training and capabilities are 
needed elsewhere in the defense program 


Dillon Moves Plant and Offices 


W. C. Dillon & Co., Ine., has moved its 
plant and offices from Chie: te 
1421 South Circle Avenue, Forest Park 
a suburb of Chie 
15,000 square feet of floor space is avail 
able at the new facilities. This is being 
equipped with specialized) machines and 


Approximately 


calibrating equipment, and what is. prob 
ably the most complete dead weight test 
ing set-up in the middle west. A new Ele« 
tronic Department is presently engag 


communications and carrier research. Dil 
lon manufactures testing equipment, 


switches, et¢ 


Re 
a 
| | 
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\ number of interesting papers were 
lelivered at the Second Conference ot the 
id Coated Kab 


Society of the Plastics 


Plastics 
rics Division of the 
Commodore 
December 14 


industry, Inc held at the 
Hotel in New York City on 
ind 15 Arthu 


Roberts, Ine al 


d H. R. Thies of the 
woxdvear Tire & Rubber (« 
December 14. George S 
Laff of the Bolta Co. and Fred S. Strauss 
cember 15 


On December 15 


presided at 


presided at the De 
SESSIONS 


i panel discussion Was 


supply 
|. Ratti of the Na 


eld on the material situation. Par 
included H 


ional Lead Ce ke on 


ticipants 
stabilizing 
Imperial 


igents and S. L. Karples ot the 


Paper and Color Corp. who spoke on pig 
ents. George \. Fowles of the B. F 
(aoodrich Chemical Co. addressed the 


neeting on the subject of resins, and D 
A. Comes of the 
spoke on 
\V oodcock ot the 
(hemicals Division of the 
& Carbon Corp 
plasticizers 

Mr. Comes, in speaking on “The 
Mechanical 
that his is supplying and can 
ontinue to supply Banbury plas 
tic mills, plastic calenders, both of the Z 


Farrel-Birmingham Co 
equipment W. A 
Carbide & Carbon 
Union Carbide 


subject of 


mechanical 


spoke on. the 


\vail 
ability. of Equipment,” stated 
company 
nINers, 


ind inverted L type, and screw machines 
for the plasti industry The speake ras 
serted, however, that certain materials 


manufacture of this machinery 
other 
planned substitutions, 


ised in the 


ay have to be replaced by types 


Che material in the 
1 said, is almost as good as the material 


that is bemeg replaced 


Pigment Industry Prepared 


‘Pigment Material Supply Situation” 
sas the tithe of the paper delivered by 
Mr. Karples Phe speaker noted that 
plastic films, sheeting and coated fabrics 
itilize practically types of pigments 


ind all types of pigments utilize the basic 


s which will be used 


The pig 


considerably 


henucals a 


n any rearmament program 
nent industry has expanded 


since World War If, he said, 
cl 


uterials are not t osely curtailed, the 
: 


and if raw 


industry should be able to take care of 


ilitars requirements plus most civilian 
weeds 

Discussing “Vinyl Stabilizer Supphes for 
1951.” Mr. Ratti said that a poll of the 
invl stabilizer mat rs shows that 
V1 SOM ns, there will 


stabilizers for 
The 


size, representing dur 


ume of 


approxi 


SOME twenty 


twenty te 
din the manufacture 
i asserted, Althougl 


materials are in 


A nu 

luded in these products, among them Jead 
tin, and nik the aterials 
re used quanti, 1 create 
severe supply pr ms 

“Surface Coatings and Free Films Fro 
Organosols and Plastisols,” by George E 
Stevensor ! leather 


e Wevmouth Art 


resented the 


SECOND SPI CONFERENCE HELD ON PLASTICS FILM AND SHEETING 


Mr. Stevenson explained 
plastisols are not 


SPI conference 
that 
products, they are 
continuous film of resin is produced either 
as a film or applied to a supporting fabric 
The plastisol process is 


organosols and 


processes by which a 


or other medium 
a form of the organsol process differing 


in that very little or no volatile liquids 
are used. For practical purposes, Mr 
Stevenson said, “we call the process plas 


tisol if less than 50% of the volatile liquids 


are used, organosol if the amount 1s 
greater.” 
Fred G. Clark of the Bakelite 


f the Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. con 


Division 


tributed a paper on “Color Problems in 
Vinyl Film and Sheeting.” Mr. Clark 
observed that just little more than 


colored plastics items were 
molded largely 
ureas, and 
and the rigid vinyls were just 
then a whole new 


10 years ago 
limited to rigid 
phenolics, 
Polystyrene 
taking hold 
industry based on the vinyl chloride poly 
mers and copolymers has grown up. Mucl 
of the rapidity of this growth is due to 
dioctyl phthalate, generally known as DOP 
In 1940, DOP was a laboratory product 
When DOP became a commercial prod 
uct, the first really good vinyl films and 
sheeting available, he said 


articles, 


cellulose acetate 


Since 


hecame 


Temperature and Pressure Factors 

Control for 
Calenders and was another sub 
ject considered at the Paul 
L.. Geiringer, chief engineer of the Hydro 
therm Corp., in delivering the paper stated 
that the shaping of an amorphous mass 
into a sheet is one of the most important 
1 plastics industry. Pres 
are, therefore, the 
molding 


"Accurate Temperature 
Presses,” 


conference 


processes ot the 
temperature 
factors for 

have to be 


sure and 
determining 

terial Both 
ordinated to the properties of the plastics 


the ma 
carefully co 


The chemical structure of the plastic 
material determines its physical properties 
and raises or lowers the zone of plas 
ticity, where the exercising of a certain 


pressure permits molding the material and 
sheets of the required 
produce 


taining coherent 


thickness. In order to uniform 
and coherent plastic 
it is necessary to heat the plas 
uniformly 
plied unitormly on. the 
the material 

Rolland L 
Radium and 
other of the 


surfaces of equal 
structure, 
as the 


tic most 


pressure 1S ap 
entire surface of 
Jenkins of the Canadian 
Uranium Corp. delivered an 
apers before the 
Active Static 
Eliminators for Quality of 
Printed Vinyl Films and Eliminating Fire 
Hazards.” Mr. Jenkins a brief de- 
scription of the problem caused by static 
n printing vinyl film and the 


interesting 
entitled “Radio 
Improving 


On Terence 


Raye 


electricity 


solution | consisted of the installa 
tion of radio-active static eliminator bars 
Other Papers Presented 

Among other papers presented at the 
conference was one on “Vinyl Fabrics tor 
Furniture Today and Tomorrow,” by Wal 
ter S. Marder of the Daystrom Corp 
Vergzil D. Reed, associated with the J 
Walter Thompson Co., spoke n “The 
Values of Marketing Research,” while 


Hans S. Vohs of the Roehlen Engray 
ing Works, Inc. gave Review otf 
Vinyl Embossing.” “Film and Sheeting 
Products at the Retail Level,” was dis- 


cussed by Ephraim Freedman of R. H 


Macy & Co., Ine 


Adhesives Makers Meet with NPA 


Representatives of the adhesives manu 


facturing industry met with officials 

the National Production \uthority on De 
cember 18 in Washington, D. C., to dis 
cuss the industry's role in the defense pri 
gram. The group discussed problems of 
meeting both military and essential eiviliar 
needs Industry 
out that “DO” defense rated orders placed 


representatives —pomted 


their industry are currently absorl 
ing the available supply of polyvinyl ale: 
hol. They said that sizeable amounts ot 
polyvinyl alcohol are now being 
board for 
proof contamers. The industry 
mended that V-board manufacturers con- 
vert to use of formaldehyde and_ starcl 
adhesives, which were initially used in mak 
ing V-board and which are in adequate sup 
ply at present. They said this would re 
amount of polyvinal 
needed to meet essential civilian adhesive 
requirements. NPA told the industry 
members that it would take under advise 
ment all the suggestions made 


with 


used by 
weathier- 


recon 


manufacturers of \ 


lease the alcoho 


Manhattan Rubber Appointments 


R. J. Gorecki, associated with the Mar 
hattan Rubber Division of Raybestos-Man 
hattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., since 1926, has 
been named factory manager of the divi 
sion, succeeding the late Harry V. Snyde1 
At the time, W. E. Perkins, als 
with the division since 1926, was name«d 
assistant factory manager. D. J. Fenelon, 
who began his career with Manhattan 1 
1916, has been named director of labor 
relations. The position of personnel man 
er has been assigned to R. Griffith, whi 
s been with the company since 1916. J 
Freeland, associated with the company 
since 1942, has been named manager of 
the Cord Belt Department, while A. P 
Schneider, who joined Manhattan in 19044 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Cord Belt Department. Mr. Gorecki, the 
factory manager, was chief consulting 
engineer of the North Jersey Division of 
the War Production Board during Work 
War I] 


same 


new 


Carborundum Merger Abandoned 
Plans for the merger of the Carborun 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., and the 


Mining & Manufacturing 


lum 


Minnesota 


of St. Paul, Minn., have been abandone 
according to a recent jomnt announcement 
hy H. K. Clark and W. L. McKnight, 


presidents of the respective firms. The 


said the proposed merger was abandonc 


by mutual consent as result the 
Kefauver Anti-Merger Bill which would 
broaden the anti-trust laws and = might 
raise a question as to the validity of the 
merger. The statement said stockholders 


1 1 


being form: 


of both 


notified of the 


companies are 
action 
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: 
if 1951 and the predictable : 
ng 1950 an annual 
mately 5,000 tons 
; 
ive chemicals are use 
ie of stabilizers, Mr. | 
Co., was another pape 


FOUR-POINT RUBBER PROGRAM 
URGED FOR FURTHER SECURITY 


\ letter expressing full confidence in 


lus leadership and suggesting immediate 


positive action which should be taken t 
protect our national security in rubber 
was recently forwarded to C. E. Wilson, 
defense mobilization director, by John L 
Collyer, president of the B. F. Goodrich 
Lo 

In has letter, Mr. Collyer said “the steps 
taken earlier to restrict: rubber consump 
tion at home, to reactivate synthetic rub 
ber production facilities, and to centralize 
rude rubber buying and imports in_ the 
yands of the government are all important 
ind necessary. Alone, however, thev will 
not do the job.” 

Further immediate direct action is 
required, he said, and recommended four 
steps that must be taken immediately in 
the interests of the defense program and 
the security of American citizens and 
friendly nations. They are 

1. The majority of the foreign coun 
tries presently consuming precious crude 
rubber to the limit) of their product 
capacities are Atlantic Pact nations re 
ceiving military and financial aid from the 
United States. Our common defense prep 
aration objectives could be furthered, and 
the crude rubber supply position alleviated, 
if our government would) prevail upon 
those nations, and on Western Germany 
and Japan, to restrict the use of crude 
rubber for civilian purposes just as the 
United States has done 

Consumption restrictions in the United 
States and, when achieved, the other 
nations mentioned above, will make sutti 
cient crude rubber available to us and 
our allies only if exports from the rubber- 
producing territories to Russia, her satel- 
ites and, particularly, the non-consuming 
treas of Asta, are drastically reduced or 
cut off. Therefore, our government should 
strongly urge an immediate prohibition of 
such shipments 
3. The favorable cost-reduction objective 
of the government move to take over all 
crude rubber buying and importing can be 
ichieved or lost depending largely on the 
wisdom employed in the execution and 
idministration of the program. The rubber 
ndustry, with its vast experience in the 
procurement of crude rubber, is anxious 
to make this experience and its manpower 
iailable to government for use the 


prosecution of this buying program 

$. Our nation’s immediate rubber supply 
problem for current military and essential 
ivilian production can be solved only 
through the most rapid possible reactiva- 
tion of American rubber-producing facili 
ties. No time should be lost, and no effort 
spared, to insure early full-scale synthetic 
rubber output 

Mr. Collver said in Ins letter that the 
ontrol measures already in operation and 
reactivation of the American rubber-mak 
ing plants have had little effect on the 
serious price conditions that have existed 
in world crude rubber markets since April 
f 1950. Inereased demand for current 
olsun prion, comsumer scare buving, and 
stepped up stockpiling purchases brought 
the price to 35 cents a pound on June 1, 
1950, to 60 cents a pound in August, and 


JANUARY. 1951 
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to a Ingh of over 90 cents a pound in 
November, he said. “Since then,” he said, 
“the price has receded slightly has 
fluctuated around the 70 cent a pound 
level, reflecting an imerease of nearly 300 
per cent over the January, 1950, level 
This price behavior is symptomatic of the 
seriousness of the rubber problem that we 
continue to face today.” 

Mr. Collyer pointed out that world sup 
phes of crude rubber in 1950 have attained 
an all time high, with output for the vear 
now estimated at 1,850,000 long tons. “The 
share coming to the United States, how 


ever, has been disappointingly low,” he said 
The Goodrich executive said that before 
World War I] and again in 1947 the 
United States received an average of 54 
per cent of the total world) supphes of 
crude rubber, but that the proportion re 
ceived in 1949 and 1950, for both current 
consumption and strategic stockpiling, was 
only H oper cent He said this represented 
a loss to the United States of approxi 
mately 200,000 long tons of rubber 


Minnesota Stock Split Approved 


Stockholders of the Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Co. meeting in St. Paul, 
Minn., on January 5, overwhelmingly voted 
in favor of a four-for-one stock split of 
the common. stock. Proxies received in 
advance of the meeting cast 1,620,640 votes 
he split and only 100 uinst. The 
split) proposal provides that stockholders 


tor 


of record on January &, 1951, receive three 
additional shares of common stock for 
each share held. Stockholders also voted 
to increase the authorized number of out 
standing common shares trom 5,000,000 to 
10,000,000. There were about 1,982,132 
shares outstanding before the stock split, 
and 7,928,528 after the split 


Questionnaires for the 1951 RUBBER 
RED BOOK should be completed and 
returned as quickly as possible. 


RUBBER HEEL & SOLE INSTITUTE 
HOLDS MEETING IN NEW YORK CITY 


Members of the Rubber Heel and Sole 
Institute, meeting on January 5 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City 
expressed confidence that  therr industry 
could meet any demands made on it due 
to mobilization. Dr. Robert A. Winters 
director of the Institute, pointed out 
with sole leather scarce during the 


war the industry had been able to 
all demands. Since 1945, he said, the De 
partment of Commerce index has shown 
wes soled by the 


that the percentage of s 
industry's products has risen from 18 ot 
20 per cent to a little more than 50° per 
ent 

The Institute is composed of makers 
shoe bottoms alone and is not aftihated 
with the Rubber Manufacturers Associa 
tion. Much of the discussion at the mee 
ing, however, centered on proposed co 
operation in the event of a erisis with the 
sole and heel division of the larger body 
which includes the big tire makers and 
manufacturers of other rubber products 

It was pointed out that the shoe botton 
makers are not dependent on natural rub 
ber. Dr. Winters said the industry was 
now the second largest user of synthetic 
rubber. Much of its utility in the field he 
attributed to the work of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology carried on by the 
Elastic Colloid Research Corporation whicl 
the Rubber Heel and Sole Institute or 
ganized and supports along with a fellow- 
ship in research 

Officers of the Institute elected at the 
meeting included the following: President 
W. P. Harty (Avon Sole); Vtce-Presi 
dent, R. M. Hoffman (Victor Products) ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, M ] Bernstein 
(Panther-Panco Rubber). Kyle Menuez 
(Gro-Cord Rubber), retiring president 
was elected a director 
David Cutler (Alfred Hale Rubber) 
was elected president of the Elastic Col 
loid Research Corporation; David Bern 
stein (Panther-Panco Rubber), vice-presi 
dent; Sol Schwaber (Monarch Rubber) 
secretary, and Mr. Menuez, treasurer 

Dr. Winters was re-elected director 
the Institute and manager of the researc! 


corporation 


Scarce Material Hoarding Banned 


The National Production Authority, o1 
December 28, 1950, acted to prevent the 


excessive accumulation of a wide range 

materials, including styrene, polystyrene 
polvethvlene and titanium pigments, in 
portant to both defense and civilian pre 
The new order, NPA Notice 1 
falls under the anti-hoarding provisions 
f the Defense Production Act. The notice 


duc Thor 


covers those materials, under the jurisdic 
tion of the Department of Defense, vital 


to meeting defense production needs. Se 
tion 102 of the Defense Production Act 
specifies that hoarding of important mate 
rials may be either that which is (1) u 
excess of reasonable demands of business 
personnel, or home consumption, or (2) 
for the purpose of resale at prices in ex 
cess of prevailing market prices of mate 
rials, the supply of which would 
threatened by such accumulation 
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NAMES IN 


THE NEWS 


Dk J. Micutonx, formerly technical 
nwanager of the Akron laboratories of the 
Rubber Chemicals Division of E. T. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., has been 
appointed assistant director of the Gras- 
selli Chemicals Department's laboratories 
a the DuPont experimental station in Wil 
Del 

Murray previously associated 
with the Hydraulic Press Manufacturing 
(« has been appointed chief engineer of 
the Hydraulic Press Division of the French 
Oi} Machinery Co., Piqua, Ohi 


De Epwin Ro professor of 

emical engineering at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and Henry L. Gil 
bert, Ir, vice-president of the Dewey and 
Almy Chemical have been elected to 
he board of directors of the company 


|S. JouNson, associated with the U.S 
Rubber Co. since 1931, has been appointe: 
issistant to the president, succeeding G. R 
MecNear, who has been elected a director 
and managing director of the North Brit 
ish Rubber Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland, 
which Rubber is substantiat 


Dr. who during World 
War directed construction and oper 
ition of the Government-owned synthetic 
ubher plant it Borger, Tex has been 
appointed a synthetic rubber consultant te 


iction Finance Corp 


formerly associated waitl 
Products Co., has joined 


taff of Julius Sehmid, Ine Little 


Van C. Cark, auditor and assistant sec 


elar the Adamson-United Co. at 
Akron, Ohio, has been transferred to. the 
Youngstown, Ohio, plant tf the parent 


mpany, United Engineering and Foundry 
( Mr. Carr has been succeeded at 
\kron by Mark M. Worr, of United En 


eerme’s New Castle, Penna., offices 


\ LL. THURMAN, assistant to the vice 
president of the Aetna-Standard Engineer 
o., lgstown, has been 
clected president of the Mahoning Valley 


engineers, 


issociale with the Ce 

Division of the Pitts 
Co. since 1937, has been 
sales manager at Cin 


Martin Low, 


Penpennis W. Reep, president of the 
Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, N. and 
the Bishop Manufacturing Co., Cedar 
N has been elected 


of the newly-formed Young President's 


a member 


(organization 


M. Sacznerc, promiment Akron 
rubber broker, currently undergoing 
surgery and treatments at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital at Baltimore, Md., to escape the 
threat of blindness. Despite his affliction, 
he is continuing to serve his customers as 
he has for the past 43 vears 


Ropert STELL, manager of the Arches 
Ave. synthetic rubber plant in Akron oper 
ated by the Goodyear Synthetic Rubber 
Corp., has been elected chairman of the 
Akron Section of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers for 1951 


Kaymonp J. who has been 
serving as counsel to the Office of Rubber 
Reserve since 1941, has ended a 15-year 
association with the Reconstruction Fi 
nance Corporation and is currently con 
ducting a private law practice in) Wash 
ington, He already represents several rub 
her companies 

Epwarp ©. Heses, who has been asso 
ciated with the sales department of Vulcan 
Rubber Products, of Brooklyn, N 
Y., formerly known as the. Vulcan Rubber 
Proofing since 1946, was recently 
the companys 


named general manager oO 

B. Barreri, secretary-treasurer of the 
Pyramid Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio, was 
recently elected to the board of directors 


of the First National Bank of Akron 


Mark M. Bipptson, vice-president of 
the General Chemical Division of the 
\lied Chemical and Dye Corp. since 1947, 
and associated with the company for some 
33 vears, has been elected executive vice 
president 

So GREER, assistant manager ot 
research and development of the Office ot 
Rubber Reserve for the past four years, 
was recently appointed manager, succeed 
ing Otiver Burke, IR. who resigned 
establish a consulting laboratory in) De 
troit 


ALFRED CUTLER, who has been associated 
with the International B. F. Goodrich Co 
for the last 13 years, has been named as- 


int inanager of the Seiberling Rubber 


SIS 


Export Co. Akron 


H. FE. SHawvek, a veteran of 27 years 
in the construction field, has been named 
manager of construction industry sales for 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. He will maintain an 
office for sales of rubber and conveyor 
division products in) Dallas, Texas, and 
will be responsible for sales to the con 


struction dustry all parts of the coun 


Arpert M. Fiata, manager of latex 
foam product sales for the B. F Good- 
rich Co, for the past 10 vears, has been 
named manager of government sales in the 
Industrial Produets Sales Department of 


the company 


WARREN BickEL, previously technical 
director of the Diamond Wire & Cable 
Co., Sycamore, HL, has been named project 
leader in the new rubber research Jabora 
tory recently established at the Armour 
Foundation of the Ulinois Institute of 


Technology 


Patrick |. FLYNN, associated 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., since 1890, was recently 
honored with a testimonial dinner upon 
his completion of 60> years with the com 


pany 


Makk K. How associated with the 
Chemical Department of the General Elec 
tric Co. at Pittsfield, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed silicone sales supervisor with head 
quarters at Waterford, New York 


Pact \Webrer, associated with the 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, 
Mich., since 1945, has been appointed dis 
trict manager of the Cincinnati, Ohio, of 
fice of the Michigan Alkali Division of the 


COM 


JouN M. Cook, previously associated 
with the Colonial Provision Co., Boston, 
Mass., has joined the Cryovac Division of 
the Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. in Cam 
bridge, Mass., to do development and sales 
service work with particular emphasis on 
frozen foods 


Frank \\. TeLForD, for many years 
manager of the Detroit, Mich. manu 
facturers’ sales office of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. was recently presented a 
40-year service pin marking his four-dec 
ade association with the company 


Loutrs formerly with Cana 
dian Resins and Chemicals, Ltd., at Shawi 
nigan Falls, Quebec, has joined the de 
velopment department of Naugatuck 
Chemicals at Elmira, Ontario. Mr. Klinck 
obtained his master’s degree in chemical 
engineering from Queen’s University in 


1947 


Ronert Gs. KEENLY has been appointed 
general sales manager of the New Jersey 
Zine Co. and the New Jersey Zine Sales 
Co. succeeding Rateu M. NEUMANN who 
recently retired after 44 vears with the 
company 


charge of manufacturing for the B. F 
Goodrich Chemical Co., has been elected 
vice-president of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers for 1931 


G. W. Keekro, associated with the 
General Electric Co. at’ Bridgeport, Conn., 
since October, 1949, has been named as 
sistant section engineer the Insulation 
Section of the Construction Materials 
Laboratory 


R. C. Hartz, formerly purchasing agent 
of the Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has been appointed assistant general 
manager of the company Dan F 
Stewart, formerly associated with the 
Goodyear Aireraft) Corp. has been ap 
pointed purchasing agent succeeding Mr 
Hartz 


3 
the Reconstr 
the National ¢ 
Falls, N. J 
4 
aM chapter of the National Society of Pro 4 
fesstonal Engineers 
Carvin Let 
milna Chemical 
2 burgh Plate Glass 
appointed district 
iunati, Ohio, succeeding 
who has retired = 
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MPC (Medium Processing Channel) 
STANDARD MICRONEX 
+ 


EPC (Easy Processing Channel) 
MICRONEX W-6 


HAF (High Abrasion Furnace ) 
STATEX-R 


FF (Fine Furnace ) 
STATEX-B 
* 


FEF (Fast Extruding Furnace) 
STATEX-M 
e 


HMF (High Modulus Furnace ) 
STATEX-93 


SRF (Semi-Reinforcing Furnace) 
FURNEX 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 


: 


Guayule Stockpiling Announced 


The Munitions the Depart- 
ment of Defense disclosed on January 3 
that guayule rubber had been added to the 
nation’s list of strategic materials to be 
stockpiled. According to John D. Small, 
who recently took over as chairman of the 
Munitions Board, will trans- 
ferred from the Board to the Department 
of Agriculture. With this money, plus 
unds the Department of Agriculture is 
expected to seek from Congress, about 1, 
N00,000 acres of guayule may be planted 
in. California and tf Texas 
This planting, according to rubber experts 
f the Department, eventually should vield 
at the rate of approximately 100,000 tons 
fend rubber products for each 200,000 


of 


some parts of 


tcres 

In making the announcement, Mr. Small 
emphasized that recent experimentation on 
the part of the Department of Agriculture 
has cut to one-fifth the nursery costs of 
World War If work with guayule. Im- 
proved strains are said to yield as much 
as 70% more per plant. Also, the adap- 
tability of the plant to dry, unirrigated 
sections of the Southwest is said to have 
been improved 


Goodyear Medalist Nominations 


The Division of 
is currently 
tions for a candidate to receive the Good 
ear Medal in 1951. Nominations for this 
honor can be made by any member of the 
Division and such nominations should be 
sent to the secretary (C. R. Haynes, ¢/o 
Binney & Smith 41 East 42nd 
New York 17, N.Y.) with a copy to. the 
chairman of the Goodyear Medal Com 
mittee, Dr. F. W. Staveley, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The Good 
vear Medal is awarded to men who have 
ontributed materially to the science of 
rubber chemistry and any nominations 
torwarded should include a list of achieve 
ments of the candidate. Nominations 
should reach the secretary and the chair- 
nan of the committee before February 15 


Rubber Chemistry, 
considering nomina 


Begin New Goodyear Negotiations 


Negotiations between the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. and the United Rubber 
Workers of America on a new company 
contract were scheduled to start on 
The present agreement, 
working 


wile 
January 9 cov- 


ering conditions for Goodyear 
employees in nine plants, expires on Feb 
ruary 10, Both sides have agreed to oper 
contract talks in an effort to reach an 
agreement before — the date 


Wages are not these discus 


expiration 
invelved in 


Kemp to Discuss Research 


Dr. A. R. Kemp, who spent some 30 
with the Bell Telephone Labora 
tories, and who is currently a special con 
Staff of the U.S 


ears 


sultant to the General 


\rmy, is scheduled to be the principal 
speaker at the meeting of the Northern 
California Rubber Group to be held on 


lanuary 25 at Berkeley, Calif. Dr. Kemp 


will discuss his 30-0dd-vear experience 11 


rubber research 
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Cochrun Retires From Seiberling 


James Lee Cochrun 


James Lee Cochrun, executive vice-pres 
ident of the Seiberling Rubber Co., and an 
associate of KF. A. Seiberling for the past 
30 years, retired on December 31, 1950 
Mr. Cochrun first reported to work when 
Mr. Seiberling was president of the Good 
vear Tire & Rubber Co. in 1920.) When 
Mr. Seiberling left Goodyear and started 
the Seiberling Rubber Co.. Mr. Cochrun 


came to the new company. In the future, 
Mr. Cochrun will devote his full time to 
Cochrun Industries, Inc., an Akron firm 


which will act as export agent for several 
small Ohio companies. All but the last 
two years of Mr. 
with Seiberling Rubber were spent in sales 
work. He was made executive vice-presi 
dent in 1948.) Mr. Cochrun has been a di 
rector of the firm since 1941. He 
president of the Seiberling Rubber Export 

During 
served as 
Defense 


Cochrun’s association 


is alse 


Co., an overseas sales subsidiary 
World War Il, Mr 
commander of the U.S 
Corps for Summit County, and later wen 
to Washington, D. ¢ John Coll 
ver, president of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
when Mr of rubber 
programs for the War Production Board 
When Mr. Cochrun to Goodvear in 
1920 he closed a distinguished military ca 
reer that spanned more than 14 vears. He 


Cochrun 
Citizens 


, to assist 
Collyer was director 


went 


entered service as heutenant in_ the 
Philippine Constabulary in 1906, and re 
tired as a heutenant colonel after World 


War I.) Mr. Cochrun is 32nd Degree 
Mason and was the first vice-commander 
of the American Legion in Ohio 


Extends Coverage on Cooke Line 


The Wetherbee Chemical Co. of Buffalo, 
N. Y., which is headed by Burt Wether 
hee is extending its coverage of — the 


chemical colors and color dispersions of 
the Cooke Color & Chemical Co. to in 
clude the State of Michigan. The company 
has represented the line in New York 
State for some time 

In order to assure an early publica- 
tion date, questionnaires for the 1951 
RUBBER RED BOOK should be 
completed and returned as quickly as 
possible! 


AIM Awards to Four Companies 


Four rubber companies are among the 
238 firms throughout the United States 
and Canada which have received “Cert 
ficates of Management Excellence” for the 
vear 1950 from the American Institute 
of Management, New York 3, N. Y. The 
awards, which will be bestowed annually 
hereafter by the Institute, are based on 
its continuing study of than 2,000 
The study is designed 


more 
leading concerns. 
to provide a base for research into cor 
porate policies and procedures. The four 
rubber companies are the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. all 
of Akron, Ohio, and Raybestos- Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. In weighing the merits 
of each management, credits are given for 
excellence in a number of separate fields 
including economic function, corporate 
structure, health of earnings growth, fair- 
ness to stockholders, research and de 
velopment, directorate analysis, fiscal poli 
cies, production efficiency, sales vigor and 


executive evaluation 


Tire Makers Delay Price Rises 

have temporarily 
ranging from 
Michael 
Stabili 
shortly 


manufacturers 
increases 

the request of 
Price 
came 


Tire 
suspended price 
12.5 to 18.5% at 
\V. DiSalle, Director of 
zation The agreement 
after major tire companies had announced 
price scheduled to take effect on 
January 1, 1951. The increases, initiated 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., ap 
plied to original equipment tires only, and 
were reported to range from 12.5% on 
passenger car tires to 18.5% on some truck 
and bus tires. Mr. DiSalle discussed the 
situation with officials of six tire com 
on January 3, but no conclusions 
reached. The companies 
ESA with cost data which was t 
January 


rises 


panes 
were agreed to 
supply 
have been submitted on or about 
10. Meanwhile, the price increases were 
not put into effect. ESA has promised to 
decision on 


permanent 


make the earliest possible 
whether to call for or 


withdrawal of the increases 


order 


Cabot Planning Another Plant 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., of Boston, Mass 
s announced that a site has been acquired 

carbon black plant at Bayou 
Mary Parish, Lousiana. The 
Cabot Carbon Co., the manufacturing sub 


for a new 
Sale St 

sidiary, contemplates the construction of 
1 thermal black plant of 30,000,000) pounds 
annual capacity and an adjoming oil fur 
nace black plant of 530,000,000 pounds an 
Negotiations for a natural 
thermal 


nual capacity 
material for the 


gas supply, raw 
The of fur 


black, have been completed 
nace units will operate on hquid  hydre 
The thermal blacks will be pre 
rubber industr 
further 


carbons 
duced specifically for the 
and some of the output 
processed into a high purity, metallurgica 
carbon for use in the production of steel 


is to be 


The oil furnace black unit will represent 
an important addition to the supply of 
HAF and FEF carbon blacks made neces 


increasing volume of “cols 


Government's synthetic rub 


sary by the 
rubber” in the 


her progran 


the 
2 
| 
| 
469 


DETROIT HOLDS XMAS PARTY; 
ELECTS OFFICERS FOR (951 


Approximately 500 members and guests 
of the Detroit Rubber and Plastics Group 
attended the annual Christmas Party held 

n December 8 at the Detroit-Leland Hotel 
in Detroit, Mich. The meeting featured an 
election of officers for 1951. Members 
elected to office include: Chairman, G. F 
Lindner (Minnesota Mining) ; [’tce-Chatr 

m, G. R. Cuthbertson (U.S. Rubber) ; 
Treasurer, FE. V. Hindle (U. S. Rubber) ; 
Iesistant Treasurer, WW. Bauer (Brown 
Rubber); Secretary, G. P. Hollingsworth 
(Minnesota Mining) {sststant Secretary. 
H. W. Hoerauf (U. S. Rubber) 

Members named to head the various 

mittees include Program Charman, 
\\ Simpson (Chrysler);  sststant 
Progran Chairman | \W Tillitson 
(Wayne University); /entertamment 
nan, H.W. Neale (Pioneer Latex) ; 
taunt Entertainment Chairman, |. B 


Ledden (DuPont); Publreity Chairman, 


4 (Permalastie Products) ; 
Issrstant Publicity Charman, J. B. Craft 

Tire); Membership Chairman, 
B Holmes (Ford); Assistant Mem 
ership Chairmay H \ Beckerleg 

(Fisher Body): /:ducational Chairman 
O'Reilly (Ford); clssrstant educa 


nal harrmar \ H. Vodra (Wvyan 
e Chemicals ) 


BO Davis (Katser-Frazer), To W 


Halloran (Chenneal Products), | 
Kvet (Baldwin Rubber) and G. M. Wolfe 
Sharple Chemicals) vere elected t 
erve s counselors for 1951. The next 


meeting of the roup is) scheduled tor 
February 16 at the Detroit-Leland Hote 
hen Dr Thomas Gresham (Goodrich 


(Chemical) will speak on “Polyaery hye 


Akron Changes Symposium Plans 


\ Symposium on Quality Control by 
Statistical Methods will feature the meet 
ng of the Akron Rubber Group to be 
weld on Friday, February 2, at the May 
flower Hotel in) Akron. Originally, a 
Symposium on New Compounding Mate- 
rials had been scheduled. The principal 
speaker at the symposium will be William 
H. Smith, manager of the analysis depart 
ment of the Ford Motor Co. The symposi 
um panel will include Joseph Torrey 
(Goodyear), J. Harmon (General 
Tire), L. M. Freeman (Goodrich), M. E 
Marks (Columbia Chemical), and Rk. J 
Luebbers (Firestone). The symposium will 
start at 3:00 P.M. and will be followed 
by a social hour and dinner at 7:00 P.M 
The evening program includes a talk by 
Herman Hickman, famed coach otf Yale 
University. Because the annual symposium 
program has become a highlite of the 
group's activities and has attracted in- 
creasingly large audiences, it has been 
decided to limit attendance this year to 
members and new applicants for member- 
ship. Applications will be accepted up to 
the time of the meeting itself 


An achievement plaque for work in pub- 
lic relations has been awarded to the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. by the American 
Public Relations Association. 


Microfilms Available 


As previously announced, mi- 
crofilms of copies of RUBBER 
AGE are now available from 
University Microfilms. Even 
though these films are prepared at 
a high reduction ratio, they are 
remarkably clear and sharp, and 
when used with a reader giving 
enlargement of 19 times or more, 
they are entirely satisfactory. A 
microfilm of Volumes 66 and 67 
of RUBBER AGE covering the 
periods from October, 1949- 
March, 1950 and April-September, 
1950, respectively, is currently 
available. This combined micro- 
film is available at moderate cost 
from University Microfilms, 313 
North Ist St., Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 


Boston Group Elects Officers 


An election of officers for the 1951 
season featured the Annual Christmas 
Party of the Boston Rubber Group held 
on December 15 at the Somerset Hotel 
in’ Boston, Mass. The program for the 
party consisted a cocktail hour, dinner 
entertainment and the presentation of door 


business session, new 


by-laws as prepared by the By-Law Con 


mittee were approved by the members 
Officers elected for the 1951) season in 
clude ( Thomas Edwards 
(Acushnet Process) ; tce-Chairman 
Andrews (Godt re | Cabot) ; 


Necretary-Treasurer, A. W. Bryant (Bin 
nev & Smith). FL Malcolm (Titaniun 
Pigments) and J. A. Wilhams (Haartz 
Mason) were elected to the Executive 


Chicago Group Holds Xmas Party 


The Chicago Rubber Group held its 
Annual Christmas Party on December 15 
at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago, Hh, 
with about 750) persons attendance 
very lady present was given an attractive 
and useful Christmas gift. After dinner a 
program of entertainment and dancing 
was presented, Maurice J. O'Connor (C. P 
Hall) served as chairman for the Christ- 
mas Party Committee. Other committee 
members included Robert L. Campbell, 
William A. Cary, John C. Gallagher, John 
Groot, Eli H. Grossman, Lawrence W 
Heide, and Ralph Schell! 


New York Christmas Party Held 


The Annual Christmas Party of the 
New York Rubber Group was held on 
December 15 at the Henry Hudson Hotel 
in New York City. A cocktail hour pre- 
ceded the serving of dinner which was 
followed by a program of entertainment 
Approximately 500 members and_ their 
guests attended. The evening was con- 
cluded with a drawing for many attractive 
and useful prizes 


Manufacturers! Suppliers! Have you 
completed and returned your 1951 
RUBBER RED BOOK auestionnaires? 


NO. CALIF. HOLDS XMAS PARTY; 
ANNOUNCES ELECTION RESULTS 
The Northern California Rubber Group 
held its Eighth Annual Christmas Party 
on December 11 at the Willows in Orinda, 
Calif. The party featured programs ot 
dancing and entertainment and the presen 
tation of door prizes. An excellent dinner 
was served to the assembled members and 
their guests 
Subsequent to the Christmas Party, the 
results of a letter ballot for the electior 
of officers for the 1951 season were ai 


nounced Members elected to office in 
clude: President, John B. Watson (Good 
vear); Vice-President, Neil Melntyre 
(Oliver Tire) ; Secretary, Grover Ramsey 
(Grove Regulator); Treasurer, James 
Santord (American Rubber) 

R. kK. Burke (Burke Rubber), George 
Farwell (Goodyear), John Mason (Pioneer 
Rubber) and Fred W. Swain (Pioneer 
Rubber), the outgoing president, were 
elected to the Executive Committee for 


Southern Ohio Holds Party 


Che Annual Christmas Party of the 
Southern Ohio Rubber Group was held or 
December 16 at the Miami Valley Golf 
Club in Dayton, Ohio. The evening was 


lancing, card games, 


n otf door prizes. New 


he 1951 season, recently elected 


lot, were introduced. The new 
icers include the following: Chatrman 
(Dayton Rubber); 

Newton (Dayton 
Rubber); Secretary, Russell J. Hoskin 
(Inland Mfg.). Jack E. Feldman (Inland 
Mig.) was named chairman-elect. The 


Louis | Keves 
Treasurer, Vrank E 


members were elected directors 


1951 season: Bill Whittaker (Her 


n & Meyer), Roger Hickernell (Inland 


lig.), Ralph Appleby (DuPont), Herb 
Karch (( Hall), Joe Roekot® (Day 
ton Rubber), John Walsh (Xvlos Rubber), 
Radow (Dayton Rubber), Jack Feld 
man, George Lang (Premier Rubber), and 
Bob Sucher (Inland Mfg.) 


Buffalo Group Elects Officers 


The annual Christmas party of the But- 
talo Rubber Group, held on December 19 
at the Elks Club in Buffalo, New York, 
featured an election of officers for the 
1951 season. Members elected office 
include: Chairman, Paul Sick (Hewitt 
Robins) ; Fred Kohlhagen 
(Globe Woven Belting) ; Secretary-Trea 
surer, Raymond Lowry (Hewitt-Robins) 
The following members were elected to 
the Executive Committee for 1951: Charles 
Miserentino (Dunlop Tire), Glen Meyers 
(James O. Meyers), Fred Ball (Pierce 
& Stevens), Talbert MacConnell 
Rubber Reclaiming), Oren Ferster (Queen 
City Rubber), and William Butler (So 
cony-Vacuum). The assembled members 
and their guests enjoyed a gala Christmas 
dinner. Door prizes were provided for 
lucky ticket holders, while a program of 
entertainment added to the evening’s fes- 
tivities 
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ROSE OFFERS YEAR-END RESUME 
OF SCRAP ACTIVITIES IN 1950 


Henry Rose, associated with H. Muehl- 
stem, Inc., Akron, Ohio, and president of 
the Scrap Rubber Institute of the Na- 
tonal Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, in a year-end statement reviewed 
activities in the scrap rubber market dur- 
ing 1950. Mr. Rose stated that pricewise 
the year 1950 resembled 1949 when it 
started. Consumers buying tires in the 
Akron area at $13.50 per ton were. still 
reducing inventories and as late as April, 
1950, refused to pay $14.00 for scrap tires 
Inventories were slowly but surely going 
back to a position that encouraged volatile 
Huctuations in the event of any increased 
demand for reclaimed rubber, Mr. Rose 
asserted 

Crude rubber, which had been plodding 
in the area, suddenly started 
moving upward and, with conditions in 


the Far East very unsettled, it did not 
take long for natural rubber to hit 28c, 
then 36¢ by July and spiral had 
started, reaching a high of between &5e 
ind 90c¢ per Ib. This situation created an 


unprecedented demand for reclaimed ru 
ber so that with extremely low inventories 


and high demand for scrap rubber, all re 
the market at the same 


Ito 


laimers came 1 


time 

Che $13.50 per ton price in the Akron 
area shipments to Akron mar- 
kets from an area of not over 250 miles 
nd similar conditions existed other 
msuming areas. In order to bring in scrap 
tires trom outlying territory, same mills 
paid as high as $45.00 per ton. This 
brought out substantial quantities of scrap 
tires that had been lying idle in distant 
pomts and temporarily satisfied consumer 
demand. Tires receded gradually to a 
$25.00 basis in October and have since 
leveled at $30.00 per ton. Black inner 
tubes which had been selling at around 
#12¢ the early part of the year climbed 


to around per Ib 

Synthetic rubber, which had been looked 
upon as the stabilizing influence in the rub 
ber picture, fell far short of its demand 
and althous 
rubber is scheduled for large increases, the 
price has now been raised from 19!4¢ 
per Ib. delivered to 25!%c delivered. This 
still gives the reclaimers a large field in 
which to work pricewise 

The demand for scrap rubber should be 
good in the near future but prices will 
depend a good deal on any government 
stabilization program, Mr. Rose concluded 


1 production of Government 


Snell Forms Mexican Firm 


Foster D. Snell, Inc, New York 11, 
N. Y., has formed a new Mexican com- 
pany, Foster D. Snell de Mexico S. de 
R. L. at Apartado 20.609, Mexico City. It 
w expected that the new firm will confine 
its activities to consulting, development 
and engineering problems in Central Amer- 
ica, particularly in Mexico. J. Carner and 
|}. Sperling will be in charge of the Mexi- 
can subsidiary and will be available for 
consultation. It is expected, that for the 
present, laboratory and engineering facili- 
ties at New York City and Bainbridge, 
N. Y., will suffice. 


\ 


C. H. Allard 


C. L. Howard 


the 
sale of latices and dispersions produced by 
the Naugatuck Chemical Division of the 
U.S. Rubber Co., as well as the opening 
N. 


e new area 


A series Of new appomtments tor 


of a new area office in 


were recently announced 
office has been pened at 611 West Fiftl 
Street, Charlotte, to give more comy 
service to the states of North and Sout! 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Ala 
bama and Louisiana. Claude H. Allard 


A. Thomas D. L. L. Keefer 


has been named techmeal representative 
vering these states from the Charlotte 
office. Charles L. Howard has been named 
techmical representative for the Akron, 
Ohio, territory, succeeding Albert J. Mar- 
shall, now owner ot the Ryan Rubber Co 

Dallas, Texas; Arthur Thomas has been 
appointed assistant to the sales manager ot 
latices and dispersions, and D. Leete L. 
Keefer has been appointed technical rep 
resentative in Connecticut and upper N.Y 


Chemical Firms Announce Merger 


Plans for the merger of the Food Ma 
thinery & Chemical Corp. of San Jose, 
Calif... and Ohio-Apex, of Nitro 
W. Va., were recently announced, Under 


Machinery will offer 
one share of its stock to Ohio-Apex stock 


the agreement, Fo 
holders for ea three shares their 
common stock The pact further pro 
vides that Ohio-Apex will be incorporated 


mical Division of Food Ma 


into the C} 
chinery, but no change in management 


personnel is contemplated. The consolida 
tion move is expected by the two concerns 
to provide a stronger distribution organi 
zation tor both and, additionally, to 
strengthen Olhio-Apex’s position by assur 
ing it a source of certain basic raw ma 
terials used in its manufacturing processes 
Ohio-Apex's capitalization consists solely 
of 499,995 shares of common stock. At 
the end of 1949, Food Machinery had out- 
standing $15,988,000 of funded debt, $18, 
619,900 of preferred stock, and 2,112,749 
shares of common. stock 


PVA Copolymer Emulsions 


Polyvinyl acetate copolymer emulsions, 
which are said to overcome brittleness 
and inadequate resistance to grease and 
solvents in resilient floorings, have been 
introduced by the American Polymer 
Corp., Peabody, Mass Called Polyco 
1673-37-B emulsions, the new materials 
are reported to permit the laying of dif- 
ferent types of floors. This is made pos 
sible by varying the content of the poly 
vinyl resins and the type or fineness of 
the fillers in the composition. Plasticity 
of the emulsion solids influences the degree 
of flexibility and resilience desired. The 
new emulsions are available in a wide 
range of properties, including solid con 
tent, molecular weight, particle size, par- 
ticle charge and viscosity 


Mate-Rite Balance Aide 


is described as one of the biggest 


advancements in tire service operations im 
some time has been developed by the 
wodyear Tire & Rubber Co. as an aid te 
the firm's dealers. The achievement is a 
new device named the “Mate-Rite Balance 
Aide,” which is used for mating tires and 
tubes properly when mounting so as te 
obtain better balance. The Mate-Rite is 
not a balancing machine. Its purpose is to 
cate quickly the “light” and “heavy” 
spots in tires and tubes. Then, by mating 
the light spot on the tire with the heavy 
on the tube, the amount of lead 
ht formerly required in tire balaneing 
be greatly reduced. Before mounting, 
each tire is placed on the device to locate 


he light spot and chalk-marked accord 
ingly. Next, the heavy spot op the tube 
is located and marked in the same manner 
Tire and tube are then mated by placing 
the chalk marks together 


ESD Flexicast Compound 

The Engineers Specialties Division 
the Universal Engraving & Colorplate Co., 
Inc., 980 Ellicott St., Buffalo 9, N. Y., is 
currently marketing ESD Flexicast Com 
pound, described as a synthetic resinous 
material for making molds which are 
flexible yet accurate and permanent when 
properly cured. A ready to use cold-pour, 
semi-liquid which requires no mixing, the 
compound is said to have practical and 
valuable applications in inspection opera 
tions and is particularly recommended by 
the company for taking impressions of in- 
ternal contours such as internal threads, 
Tests of Flexicast are reported to have 
shown shrinkage to average about 1%. A 
technical bulletin describing use of the 
material is available from the company 


rt 


on request. 
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NPA Rubber Staff Expanding 


Due to the control situation in the rub 
her field, t staff of the Rubber Division, 
Industry Operations Bureau, National Pro 
Authority at Washington now 


luction 

\ review of 

interest 
division, 


numbers over workers 


taff activities should 
Karl W 
versonally 
nd adjustments, in 


Prove or 
Glen, chief of the 
makes decisions on appeal cases 


addition to his regular 


interdepartinental committec 


luuies. On 
Holt, who is assistant 
Caswell 


when 


letails, either E.G: 


livisional chief, er John serve as 
uternates for Mr 
sarrants. In addition to 
n connection wit! 


occasiot 


work 


his usual 
economics and 
Mr. Holt 


assignment, 


mdustry 
rubber materials, 


le shooter 


economics ot 


iso has ai “tre ub 
of ditheult correspond 
ence falling in this category Wilhan 
Small assists Mr. Holt in the field of 
rubber materials, with emphasis on the in 


handling a variety 


ternational statistical aspects 

paper work, let 
noufication of alloca 
determinations 


On appeal cases, the 
recordng and 
RFA 
ire made, is distributed between Mr. Cas 
well, Aden Miller, Lester Waldron, George 
Scott, and Thomas Curley, aided by a 
limited stenographic-clerical staff. Mr 
Caswell also handles various special as- 
signments, while Mr. Miller with 
Mr. Glen on meetings with technical sub 
non-transportation 


lers, 


tions to after the 


sits in 


products 
Herbert James 
harge of the Statistical Section, with 
1 Drimmer and Karl Wade as high 
night and left bowers. The statistical staff 
has been increased materially to handle 
detailed records 
operations 


covering 


ntinues im general 


the increased and more 
involved control 

\ part of the former 
he Office of 
transferred to the 
Karl 
nan on ECA n 


luties on 


now 
rubber staff im 
International Trade has been 
NPA Division 


Overley now contact 


Rubber 
divisional 
atters, handles consultant 

1 
work, and handles 


d of 


rubber 


rt control 
l foreign trade and field 
Andrew 
issignment 


general fie 


reporting in products 


uldock has a temporary with 


division or special research task. Mr 


jurisdiction 


SUPETVISOTY 


ver their 


Urges Rigid Airship Construction 


Immediate steps for a transport airshiy 
onstruction prog the need for 


speedier, long distance 


ram to meet 
and large tonnage 
auling of war material was recently urged 
Paul W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
ard of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Mr. Litchfield, who has had a long-stand 


interest in aircraft and whose com 
is equipped to produce rigid airships, 
noted the use of such vessels would reduce 


the danger from submarine warfare and 


promote fuel economy The airships, he 


said, could carry much greater loads than 


and at 


planes spec 


Thre or tour times as surface 


fast as 


ships \ construction program should he 
started without delay, he declared, for 
while the fighting may end in Worea, we 


The threat to na 
peace will re 
like battleships 
to build.” 


have had our warning 


security and world 
And rigid airships, 


take a long time 


tional 


ma 


and carriers, 


Vaught Retires From Goodrich 


George W. Vaught 


George W. Vaught, financial vice-presi- 
dent of the B. F. Goodrich Co. since 1940, 
December 31, 1950. When he 
company than 10° years 


retired on 


poined the more 


ago it was Mr. Vaught's intention to re- 
tire to his ranch in Texas at the end of 


5 years of active service. At the request 
of President Collyer and the board of di 
rectors he agreed to continue his responsi- 
bilities an additional five years ending De- 
cember 31, 1950. Born in Texas in 1888, 
Mr. Vaught was educated at Southwestern 
University, Georgetown, Texas, and be- 
came a teacher of high school and college 
mathematics in Texas. He also 
coach and athletic director during his teach- 
ing days. He began his business 
with the First National Bank of Port 
Arthur, Texas, in 1914 and joined Mont 
Ward and Co. in 1917, After ex 
accounting and met 
chandising divisions of that company he 
elected treasurer in 1933 
1936. Mr. Vaught has 


years on his 


served as 


career 


gomery 


tensive experience U 


was and a di 


rector in spent his 


vacations for many west 
Texas ranch where he raises Hereford 
cattle and Palomino horses 


Standard Cable Gets RFC Loan 


of Chickasha, Okla 
$775,000 from the 


Standard Cable Co 
loan of 
Finance 
capital for 
and 


has received a 
Reconstruction Corporation 
working 
idditional 
the production of insulated 

The 
December 30 under 
National Production 
loan 


use as buying 


machinery equipment tor 
wires, cables 


ind cord. sets loan, authorized by 


the REC on 
from the 


tions 
thority, was the first granted fron 
funds provided by Congress for expansion 
of defense-needed output. The funds will 
be available to Standard Cable for a period 

from the date of au- 
thorization and will be charged at 3% in 
terest. The Defense Production Act re 
cently passed by Congress provided $600, 
000,000 in immediate lending authority to 
get an expansion in defense output. Con- 
vress said in the act that $1,400,000,000 
additional would be provided for 
loans if required 


nine months 


the St 


Efficiency of Air-Filled Tires 

The efficiency of air-filled tires in com 
parison with water-filled tires was indi 
cated in a paper recently presented before 
the winter meeting of the American So 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers in) Chi 
I. The paper, by J. W. Shields, 
manager of the Farm Tire Division, De- 
velopment Department, U, S. Rubber Co., 
and |. F. Reed, senior agricultural engi- 
neer of the Tillage Machinery Laboratory 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
reported the results of a series of 
trolled tests indicating that air-filled tires 
efficient and operate more eco 
nomically than either 100% water-filled or 
partially water-filled tires in different soils 
under uniform conditions. The tests were 
conducted on a cooperative basis by the 
Department of Agriculture and U. S. Rub 
ber on the Tillage Machinery Laboratory 
Soil Plots at Auburn, Ala. Tires were 
tested in sand and loam at working con 
sistency with identical 11-38 4-ply lug type 


con 


are more 


tires to determine the relative efficiency 
of the air-filled tire against the liquid 
weighted) variety. Wheel weights were 


added to the air-filled and partially water- 
filled tires to bring the total weight up to 
that of the 100% water-filled. The tests 
were designed to compute travel efficiency, 
force efficiency, power efficiency and rolling 
resistance at different draw-bar pulls. Re- 
sults clearly indicated that the air-filled 
tire gave the best performance in both 
and the 100% liquid tire gave the 
poorest 


soils 


British Synthetic Program Urged 

G. E. Beharrel, managing director of 
the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., in a recent 
address before the Institution of the Rub 
ber Industry in London, Eng., stated that 
if a synthetic rubber industry was devel 
oped in Britain, “it could count on the ce 
operation of the consumers.” Even under 
conditions of an assured world peace, Mr 
Beharrel said, there were prima facie rea 
for examining the suggestion. There 
is a field for special types of synthetic 
which appear to form a basis for 
future expansion on an economic basis, he 
said. “When United States stockpiling ts 
completed,” continued Mr. Beharrel, “ 
visualize return of the synthetn 
which 


sons 


rubber 


it is 
difficult. te 

rubber volumes 
under contemplation only 12 months ago.” 
He said that tire output per man between 
1925 and 1950 in Great Britain had pro 
vressed to such an extent that Britain 1s 
now making four times the output with the 


industry to were 


same number of workers 


Wooster Sales Show Increase 


According to J. Robert S. Conybeare. 
general sales manager, the Wooster Rub 


ber Co. of Wooster, Ohio, enjoyed ar 
over-all increase of 35% in sales in 1950 
over the previous record year of 1949 
Sales increases of the company’s Rubber 
maid houseware line amounted to 36.4% 
through department store outlets and 


56.4% through wholesalers, while Rubber 
maid Kar-Rugs and the company’s allied 


factory sales showed increases of 19.2% 
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ONTARIO RUBBER SECTION HEARS 
COKE AND QUIG TALK ON FIBERS 
members and guests 
the Ontario Rubber Section of the 
Chemical Institute of Canada attended 
he meeting held on December 12 at the 
Yoronto Toronto, On 
The meeting featured a 
fibers. Principal speakers 
Coke, manager of indus 


Approximately 8&0 


University of 
tario, Canada 
sympos um on 
were Dr. C. E 


trial sales and industrial sales develop 
ment for Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., and 
Dr. J. B. Quig, manager of the Develop 


ment Section of the Rayon Department of 
EK. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. Dr. Coke spoke on 
“High Tenacity Viscose Rayon,” while Dr 
Quig spoke on “Nylon, Orlon and Fiber 

Dr. Coke first reviewed the history and 
nethods of rayon manufacture and pointed 
mut that the output of rayon in 
Canada during 1950 would be of the order 
32 million pounds The first higl 
tenacity rayon, called “Tenasco,” was pro- 
duced in 1935. The yarn strength of this 
material was about 3.8 grams per denier 
(as against 2.0 grams per denier for nor 
mal rayon) and had an elongation at break 
f &§ to 9%. Tenasco was first produced 
at 275 denier but the was later in 
‘reased to 1100 and then to 1650 denier 
The most important physical characteris 
tics of high tenacity rayon are (a) 
strength (b) elongation at break, and (c) 
fatigue resistance 

Dr. Coke presented data indicating that 
with rayon one can obtain a stronger tire 
with a thinner carcass than one can witl 
cotton, and pointed out that high 
tenacity rayon is capable of precise con 
trol of filament and uniformity. Besides 
there has considerable 
in the articles as 
V-belts, transmission 
helts, tapes and such fabrics. To recapture 
some of the market from high tenacity 
rayon, cotton would have 
f 20c a Ib 


Talk on DuPont Fibers 

In his address on “Nylon, Orlon and 
Fiber V,” Dr. Quig reviewed the chemical 
background of the three and went 
on to compare and contrast their proper 
nes. The common properties higl 
strength, high life, high 
covery, good abrasion resistance, water in 
sensitivity, ability to be heat set and free 
dom from attack by molds, fungi and bac 
teria, Except in blends, nylon is not suit 
ible for suiting material but when blended 
with other fibers it will be observed that 
creases are maintained much longer. Orlor 
(polyacrylonitrile) is characterized by tts 
exceptional out-door durability re 
sistance to acids. Fiber V, which is de 
rived from terephthalic acid and ethylene 
elycol, possesses lower growth, greater di 
better heat 


viscose 


size 


also 


been interest 
rayon in 


conveyor 


tires 
use of such 


and 


hose, 


to reach a price 


fibers 


are 


flex elastic re 


mensional stability. and aging 
properties than nylon 
These fibers permit the production of 
fabrics and garments which have approxi 
mately equivalent wet and tensile 
strength, good resistance to soiling, ready 
launderability, quick drying and dimen 
sional stability in both the dry and wet 
state. Nylon has industrial potentialities 
lue to a high breaking elongation and low 
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modulus. Tires made from nylon 
never blown out 
economical for some classes of trucking 
and off-the-road tires. Orlon is 


tially useful due to a high out-door dura 


mitial 


have and have proven 


poten 


bility, resistance to sunlight, smoke and 
soot. Fiber V with its high modulus is 
useful in V-belts and high pressure fire 


hose, Dr. Quig concluded 


NOV, CONSUMPTION DROPS 11% 
INDICATING EFFECT OF CUTBACKS 


New rubber consumption im the mon 


itl 
of November, 1950, declined 17.75% t 
97,816 long tons from the 118,917 tons 


1950, according t 
Rubber Manufac 
rubber 


consumed in October, 
a recent report of the 
turers Association. The decline in 
consumption was attributed to the limita 
Governmen 


tion orders issued by the 
aimed at conserving natural rubber. Nov 
ember was the first: month April, 
1950, that the consumption of new rubber 
fell below 100,000) tons 


since 


Consumption of natural rubber during 
November was down 13% to 50,814 
long tons from the 67,868 tons used im 
October. Use of synthetic rubber in 


November totaled 47,002 long tons, a de 
cline of slightly under 8% from the 51, 
049 long tons consumed in the previous 
month, Consumption of reclaimed rubber 
in November was estimated at 29,805 long 
tons, 7.61% less than the 32,260 long tons 


consumed in) October 


Establish NPA Facilities Bureau 


In a move to speed up industrial ex 
needed for defense and to ex 
pedite related defense construction, — the 
NPA has established a Facilities and Con 
Bureau. Five divisions have al 
established new 
respectively, 
loans, 


pansion 


struction 
heen 
covering, 


within — the 
industrial 
build 


controls 


ready 
bureau 
amortization, 
and 
“don, who had been director 


eXpansion, tar 
ng materials, construction 
Frank R. Cre 
of NPA’s Facilities Clearance Staff, has 
been appointed Assistant Administrator in 
the new bureau. Mr. Creedon, 
graduate, directed the 


charge of 
an M.1.T 


construction 


govern 


ment program of ordnance 
and chemical warfare plants in 1942, and 
later became Deputy Rubber Director in 
construction for the 


charge of synthetic 


rubber program. 


Cabot Named to Federal Post 


Thomas D. Cabot, vice-president of God 
trev L. Cabot, Inec., of Boston, Mass., was 
recently named by President Truman as 
chairman of the Committee on Inter 
national Security Affairs. Mr. Cabot, 
newcomer to the Federal Government, will 
virtue of his 
International 


ne opened 


occupy his new position by 
nomination as director for 
Security Affairs, a new office to 
in the State Department. The function of 
committee is the handling of in 
matters and military 
assistance for mutual de 


the new 
ternational security 
and economic 


fense. 


Are your questionnaires for the 1951 
RUBBER RED BOOK completed? 
Your prompt attention will be appre- 
ciated! 


NATURAL PRODUCTION IN OCTOBER 
HITS NEW HIGH OF (80,000 TONS 


World production of natural rubber im 
October, 1950, reached 180,000 long tons, 
breaking all existing records, according t 
estimates of the Secretariat of the Rubber 
Study Group. This compares with the 
165,000 tons produced in September and 
the 125,000 tons produced in October of 
1949. The previous high was 172,500 tons 
attained in July and August of 1950 

In the first ten months of 1950, produc 
tion was estimated at 1,512,500 tons, uy 
25.3% front the 1,207,500 tons estimated in 
the first ten months of 1949. World pre 
duction of natural rubber in the first ter 
1950 exceeded consumption by 
the Secretariat est) 


months of 
132,500 
mated 
Malayan output im October 
61,800 long tons and rubber exports fron 
Indonesia in October calculated at 
the record-breaking figure of 76,353 long 
tons. Shipments of rubber were 
reported at 13,791 long tons and shipments 
native rubber were calculated at the 
tremendous figure of 62,562 long tons. 
World new rubber consumption, break 
ing the short-lived September record by 
20,000 tons, reached 217,500 tons in Oc 
tober. In October of 1949, the figure was 
estimated at 167,500 tons. Of the Octo 
1950, total, 162,500 tons were natural 
55,000 tons synthetic. For the first 
1950 new world rubber 
estimated at 1,842,500 
1,380,000) tons 
synthetic 


long tons, 


was about 


were 


estate 


ber, 
and 
ten months of 
consumption was 

which 
462,500 


tons, of wert 


and 


long 


natural tons were 


Ample Carbon Black Available 


Ata meeting held in Washington, D. ¢ 
on December 15 with the leading producers 
of carbon black, officials of the National 
Production Authority were informed that 
the carbon black balance sheet for the in 
mediate future looks good on the  basi- 
of present defense and demand 
The producers warned, however, that meet 
ing of 1951 requirements will depend u 


civilian 


large part on how greatly synthetic rubber 


production increases. Since meeting tu 
ture requirements hinges partly on expan 


sion efforts now under way, spokesmen said 


they were seriously conce rned about pre 
curing steel and other materials needed te 
enlarge capacity. NPA officials were re 


as willing to expedite procurement 
i essential building materials. NPA ts 
alse expected to request carbon black pro 
ducers to report estimated 1951 productior 
sales and expansion plans in order to keey 
careful tabs on the developing supply-and 
demand picture 


ported 


DuPont Technical Bulletins 


Among new technical bulletins 
issued by the DuPont Rubber Chemicals 
Division, Wilmington 9&8, Delaware, are 
following: Thionex-MBTS 
tions as Accelerators for Rubber and GR 
S (Bulletin BL-239) and Effect of NA-22 
on the Stability of “Sulfur-Modified” Neo 
Stocks (Bulletin BL-240) 

bulletins are available 
request. 


recently 


tl Combina 


prene opies 
of the 


company on 


from the 


| 
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PAPER-PLASTICS CONFERENCE SPONSORED BY PLASTICS COMMITTEE OF TAPPI 


Approximately 270 members of the 
fechnical Association of the Pulp and Pa- 
er Industry attended the Paper-Plastics 
Conference sponsored by the Plastics Com- 
mittee of the group which was held on 
October 19 and 20 at the College of For- 
estry of the State University of New York 
at Syracuse, N. Y. Both morning and 
afternoon sessions were presented on the 


t the meeting 


1f October 19, a 


wo days of 
On the morning 
were 


num 


ber of pa presented on “Proper- 


pers 


ties of Plastics in Relation to Papermak- 
ing.” The afternoon session of the same 
day came under heading ot “Beater 
Addition Fundamentals.’ Ihe third ses- 
sion of the conference was held on the 
morning October 20, and was entitled 
“Cellulose—Accessibility Reactivity and 


Properties Relating to Plastics.” 
afternoon 


tie ¢ 


session was devoted to 
oating Fundamentals.” 
Among the 16 papers 


onterence 


presented at the 
of particular in- 
icturing field. 


Etfect of 


terest to the rubber manuf 


One ot these was entitled “T} 
Variables in Beater 


atices” by D. M 


Latex 


Nitrile Li 


Paper on Nitrile Latices 


Anker 


lat 


[This paper, presented | Mir 


trile 


efttect 


on beate: 


at work was limited 


medium beaten 
pulp 


with a ru 


SvVste 


Scandinavian unb 


m properties were obtained 
and 
stab 


medium acrylonitrile content 


molecular weight with no additional 


ilization ter polymerization 


mum 


alum as a coagulating agent 


opu 
tinal 
better 


properties were obtamed at a 


pH range of 4.5 to 5.5. Somewhat 


properties were btained by coagulating 
with a 100-20 mixture of alum-sodium 
hydroxide at a final pH of 5.5 to 6.5 
Coagulation with acids or acid-alum mix 


as well as 


above 6.5, causes stick: 


tures is to be avoided because it, 


tinal pH values 
sheets 


Although 


oagulation appears to give 


the latex 
a beneficial et- 


vulcanizing of atter 


fect, this is offset by losses in properties 
brought about by the extra stabilizer that 
must be added along with the curing in- 


Plasticizers improve drape and 
softness but strength 30th 


vredients 
decrease 


mereased almost 


stretch and edge tear are 

lineally with increased amount of latex 
while tearing strength progressively de- 
creases. Bursting strength increased to a 


aximum while tensile tended to decrease 


Certain Papermaking Variables 


Another paper presented at the confer 
ence was “The Effect of Certain Paper 
making Variables in Beater Addition of 
Nitrile Latices,” also by Messrs. Yost and 
\iken, and presented by Mr. Yost. In this 
paper, Mr. Yost pointed out that the latex 
may be added to the pulp either before or 


after beating, but that it should not be 
coagulated until near the end of the beat- 
ing 

The amount of could be in 
corporated in a kraft 
pulp was greatly increased by reducing the 
For latex contents up to 


processes 
that 
unbleached 


latex 
beaten 


pulp consistency 


33 parts per 100 parts of pulp, better 
properties were obtained the higher the 
pulp consistency. For greater amount of 
latex, better properties were still obtained 
at the high pulp consistency. For greater 
amounts of latex, that is, above 33 parts 
per ot », better properties were 
tained at lower pulp consistencies. Un 
beaten bleached kraft pulps showed a 
greater tolerance for latex than unbeaten 


unbleached kraft pulps. However, beating 
bleached pulps did not 


tolerance whereas the amou 


their latex 
it of latex that 


INCTCASE 


hed kra 


could be inc rporater 


pulps was increased by beating 

Addition of latex increased tl 
tion and reduced the stiffness 
tested. Effect on other properties 
to a great extent on the type 

ie addition of latex showed little 
m drainé Che stretch and 
tearing streng x-containing sheets 
relative to sheets not containing latex re 
mained the same wi variation ino bas 
weight. Edge tear, bursting strength, and 
tensile streng n the othe and, showe 
relative er values er basic 


vive no difficulties in latex-puly 
The addition of clay, 
properties It w 
dyed, but 
when the color is added afte 


t before the alu 


broke can be 


ippreciable reduc 


ties. The dry broke ot 

hard to disperse and vives reduced proper 
ties Mr. Yost pointed out that mill 
run has been made witl the latex de 
vek a d in these studies, that results 


obtained were in excellent correlation wit! 


the laboratory studies 


Phenolics in Nitrile Rubber 


\ paper on 


Modified by 


“Phenolic Resins 


Acrylonitrile Rubbers” by R 


©. Bascom of the B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co. was also presented at the TAPPI 
conference Mr. Bascom pointed out that 
phenolic resins are being used in nitrile 
rubbers as reinforcing resins to increas 


toughness and abrasion resistance and are 
used for such widely divergent applications 
as bonding automobik 
ings and bonding shoe soles to shoes 

The introduction of nitrile rubber in con- 
ventional phenolic molding compositions 
pronounced changes in_ physical 
Nitrile rubber phenolics with 
stand shock loads of from 1% to 8 times 
greater than before first 
signs of failure and withstand shock loads 
of from 2-15 than straight 
phenolics before complete failure 

Mr. Bascom pointed out that the prob- 
lem is to develop means of taking ad 
vantage of these desirous properties using 
methods equipment available to the 


brake shoes to lin 


Causes 


properties 
phenolics alone 


times greater 


and 


paper industry. He described laboratory 
experiments followmg techniques described 
by Snyder and his co-oworkers Pulp 
stock in the beater is added to an alkaline 
pH and the modified resin thoroughly dis- 
persed with the roll lifted. The diluted 
phenolic resin is then run in at a_ point 
where maximum agitation is present. After 
a suitable dispersion time, the precipitating 
is added which will reduce the fur 


agent 

nish to a point of 4.0 to 4.5 
Incorporation of nitrile rubber results 

in improved flow and increased impact 
trengtl rhis property is particularly im 


the laminates in 
laminates may be cold punched 
When high impact com 
pounds are used, the resin and rubber may 


ortant in production of 
that sucl 
without fracture 


be co-precipitated tollowed by dewatering, 


extruding and conditionings. When lami 
nating papers saturated off the machin 
are molded, the resin flows away from the 
fibers resulting in a dense structure, and 
there is no evidence of flow of fibers o: 
rupturing the sheet 
Polvethylene For Paper Coatings 

At the afternoon session on October 20, 

a paper on “Alathon Polythene Coatings 


was presented 
duPont de 


Properties and Techniques” 


by Alfred Stockfleth of EF 


Nemours & Co, Inc. Mr. Stocktleth dis 
ussed the use of polyethylene for paper 
coat om the point of view of its ineri 
pertic ind its resistance to moisture 
transmission He contracted thes 
wroperties ofilm formation and hot 
elt applications. The resistance to mots 
ture vapor transmission for the most part 
is the most important used property 
Mr. Stockfleth also brought out tl 


stress-strain changes with temperature an 
showed that the polyethvlenes were quit 
stable. Polvet! 

ful at a wide range of temperatures whicl 
makes it 


food 


hyvlene 1s use 


imenstonally 
particularly important in troze: 

In the discussion follow 
Mr. Stockfleth pointed ot 
that it is possible to look forward to the 
polvethyvlenc to 


packaging 


ing the paper 


appheation of paper by 


means of organosol and aquasol coatings 
which, of course, are more directly usable 


by the paper industry 
Use of Styrene-Butadiene Latex 


M. FE. Wendt and William H. Aiken, 
both ot Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
presented another paper at the conference 
entitled “The Effect of Compounding Vari 
Styrene-Butadiene Latex Used 


Mr 


the 


ables on 


tor Protective Coatings for Paper.” 


Wendt presented this paper and pointed 
out that such a study was made of the 
Use Of a coating composition ot a buta 


diene-styrene copolymer latex, an emulsi 
tied wax, and a thickening agent 


Emphasis was on obtaining a coated 
paper with good grease resistance and a 
low water vapor transfer rate. Best re 
sults were obtained in combination wit! 


high melting point microcrystalline waxes 
\t least 30 parts of wax per 100 parts of 
latex were give low 
water vapor transfer rates. The use of a 
thickening agent 
passage of water vapor and also reduces 
the tendency toward foaming. The coating 
must be heated to a temperature of almost 
180° F. to produce a continuous film of 


solids necessary to 


improves resistance te 
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~ 
‘Plas- 
Sorg Paper Co. and William H. Aiken of ee F 
: the Goodyear Tire & Rubber ( 
the first two on ni Mr “weights 
\iken pointed out that a number of Phe additior rosin size eared ti 
2 nitrile rubber latex variables have been : 
: tudied to determine thir 
mpregnation, bu 
latices prepared Wi t 
‘ 
! The wet easily reworked - 
‘ 
: 
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coaung on the paper. Maxihum proper- 
ties were obtained by fusion at 300° F. 

In the laboratory with a 30 pound 
super-calendered kratt paper a water vapor 
transfer rate of 1 gram per 100 square 
inches for 24 hours was obtained with ap- 
proximately 15 parts per ream of coating 
The sheet also had excellent grease re 
sistance. Mr. Wendt pointed out that the 
same results have been obtained with pro 
duction halt this coating 
weight, and that these properties were not 


equipment at 


ippreciably affected by creasing the sheet 
“The Technology of Styrene Latex 
Paper Coating” by Eh A. Haddad of the 
lonsanto Chemical Co. was the title of 


interesting paper presented at 
Haddad reviewed the 
stvrene latices and their ap- 


still another 
conterence Mr 


technology ot 
plication to paper giving details with re- 
“Lustrex” latex. He 
formulation of “Lus- 
coating is) still the 


spect to one type of 


pointed out that the 
trex” 
initial stages of development 


latex paper 


One of the maim factors apart trom 


plasticizer incorporation the use of 


thickening agents and modifiers. Of par 


ticular interest is the use of an alkali 
soluble styrene copolymer which reacts 
with ammonia or alkali metal hydroxides 

form water soluble salts. Mr. Haddad 


ointed out that the so short me 


called 
ditfer 


lium and long formulation mainly 
in the concentration of plasticizer to resin 
obviously 


Che difference in) composition 


ields) products of varying degrees ¢ 


Hexibility 
Vinyls in Paper Coatings 

The last paper pre sented at the confer 
entitled “The Versatile Vinyl 
enters the Paper Coating Feld” by A. L 
Hattield of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. Mr. Hattield described procedures for 
he formulation and application of vinyl 
chloride copolymer 


etice Was 


Chemical 


hloride and vinyl 
resins as plastisols, modified plastisols, so- 
lutions and latices 

He placed particular emphasis on latices 
masmuch as vinyls in this form can be 
handled by either an on - or - off 
paper coating This flexibility of 
application makes it possible for the paper 


own board in the 


- machine 
process 
producer to coat his 
manufacture of grease and moisture proof 
paper products. Mr. Hatfield cited other 
appheations for both functional and deco- 
rative vinyl coatings 

There discussions fol- 
lowing the The question 
of antioxidants considerable at- 
tention, after the papers by Messrs. Wendt, 
\iken and Haddad. The consensus was 
that the question of whether or not an 
antioxidant should be added depends pri- 
marily on the end use of the products. It 
was agreed that whenever unsaturated so- 
lution is present in the copolymer, the ad- 
antioxidant would be bene- 


extensive 
papers 
received 


were 
VaTIoOUusS 


dition of an 
ficial 

A new product and package unit which 
enables tire dealers to quickly and easily 
convert their regular air lines into handy 
gauging and inflating equipment has been 


introduced by A. Schrader’s Son. Known 


as the Schrader No. 4718K Gauge Clamp- 
Airline Kit, it contains one gauge clamp 
and two gauges 
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Dedicate Johnson Laboratory 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., dedicated its 
recently completed laboratory building in 
Racine, Wisc., on November 17. The 


pany will carry on basic research in the 
new building, develop new products, and 
control the quality of wax products for 
home, industry, and agriculture De 


signed Frank Lloyd Wris 

foot high building, as show1 

hanging walls of bri ind rizontal elas 
tubing, all supported by a hollow. steel 
reinforced concrete core. | s alled 
I5-story building suggests a giant chahiee 
so narrow 1s the core wlu ipports thie 
great tower. Scientists, educators, and it 
dustrial leaders 1 irts of the 
country were present for the dedicatior 


Plans Ethanolamine Unit 
New York 


has announced that it will beg 


letferson Chemical Co., Inc 
22, N. 
manufacturing monoethanolamine 
nolamine and 
its plant at Pe 
tract has been awarded to ©. F 


Co. for construction a unit 
ethanolamines, and completion is scheduled 
for the latter half of 1951 One of the 
raw materials which Jefferson will employ 
in| manuiacturing the ethanolamines is 
ethylene oxide, which it has been produc 


ing at the Port Neches location since 1948 


In addition to ethylene oxide, Jefferson 1s 
currently producing ethylene glycol, di 
ethylene glycol, ethylene dichloride, and 


related products 


Rubber Railroad Crossing Laid 


What is said to be the first rubber rail 
road crossing of all been laid 
down at the Portage Path crossing of the 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railroad in 
Ohio. The formula, 50° ground rubber 
and 50% asphalt, was developed by the Re 
search Department of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. for the crossing test. Ap- 
proaches on both sides of the crossing and 
the strip between the rails were surfaced 
with the new material. Goodyear believes 
that the resiliency of the rubber-asphalt 
mix will minimize railroad crossing troubles 
caused by the heavy weight of trains and 
the right angle battering from trucks and 
autos, 


time has 


BERYLLIUM COPPER ALLOY USE 
URGED FOR MOLDING CAVITIES 


The use of beryllium copper alloy for 
molding cavities to shorten cycle time and 
extend practical life of the molds is being 
urged by the General Mold Casting Cory 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. In 
an address before a group of plastics engi 
neers meeting at the Hotel Statler in New 
York City on November 12, Daniel Wurth, 
president ot Mold 
although beryllium copper alloy has 
tough har 
rubber and 
and 
The new 
pressure casting” 


General Casting, said 
been 


known for matiy years as a 


alloy, its use by the plastic, 
industries for 


is comparatively new 


ceramic cores cavities 
technique 
is known as “ 
For precision work, he said, a steel he b 
manner. Instead 


is made in the customary 


of foreing this hob downward into mild 
steel ti 


set Lacing 


form molding cavities, the hob is 


upward, in a retaining vessel 


Then molten beryllium copper poured 
into the vessel and when the hob is fully 


contents are put under thou 
hydraulic 


forces the 


covered the 
pounds of pressure 
allo 


interstices of the hob, but 


sands ot 


This pressure not only 
nt all the 
rces out any entrapped gas, thu 
ing high density of the material \Ir 
h observed that hobs having tl 


torced imto 


being 


cannot be 
daily 


whicl 
without breakage are 


ast with this alloy 


Beryllium Copper Conductivity 


thermal conductivity 


im copper, molding cycle time 1: 


much as Tensile 


200,000 psi. The 


reduced by as 


strength is 185,000) to 


allo from which pressure castings are 

ide a heat conductivity approxi 
mate 30% of that of pure copper. Thi 
property is of great advantage in injection 


molded plastic mold applications as it dis 
sipates heat faster than steel 
Mr. Wurth stated that in plastic 
j 


pressure cast beryllium copper gives better 


molds 


wearing qualities than steel because it las 
. low modulus of elasticity which imparts 
to the cavity. This 
resistance to abrasion, pitting and 
wear. For example, a little chrome i 
steel hardened to a lower Rockwell gives 
better wear than plain carbon steel hard 
ered to a higher Rockwell. Grain struc 
ture and alloy content are the determinants 
of wear resistance, he said, and more mold 
ers are switching to the alloy constantly 

For cases where high precision is not 
required, inexpensive cast iron hobs can 
be used, saving 60% of the hob cost. T 
surface can be adequately polished 1 
often molds requiring months for produ 
in steel are delivered in weeks. Mr 
new 


resilience insures 


high 


tion 
Wurth told his audience that it is the 
art of casting under high pressure which 
is bringing the use of beryllium copper 
into general use. 


Phillips Petroleum Co, has announced 
that its glass blowing laboratory, located 
in Bartlesville, Okla., is now offering a 
complete service for the fabrication, modi 
fication or repair of glassware items of 
unusual or intricate design. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Kenrich Corporation has announced re 
ductions of 4 to 7 cents a pound in the 
lrum lot prices of its Kenflex plasticizers. 
Kentlex, a synthetic hydrocarbon resin 
available in both liquid and solid forms, is 
reported to be finding increasing applica- 
tion in vinyl insulation, plastisols, adhesives 
ind coatings, and in various rubber com 


pounds 


Phe formation of a new technical Com 
mittee on Sampling and Analysis of At- 
mospheric Pollution | 
hy the board of directors of the American 
Society for Testing Materials Dr. Louis 
C. MecCable, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, is temporary chairman of the new 


as been authorized 


committee 


Korn-Kube, a new barrel polishing 
medium for rubber, plastics, wood, glass, 
and other materials, has been introduced 
by Kube-Kut, Inc., Garfield, N. J. The 
new material is composed of hardwood 
in cube form to which macerated corn 
cobs are added 


Plans for the construction of a $250, 
OOO branch warehouse and office building 
in Cleveland have been announced by 
Minnesota Mining It will be a one 
story, steel and masonry structure, contain- 
ing 30,000 square feet of floor space 

\ dynamometer for testing brake linings 
ind clutch facings has been installed in the 
Raybestos-Manhattan plant in Passaic, N 
| The inertia-type, heavy-duty unit is 
said to be the largest of its kind. Road 


speeds from creeping to 2000 m.p.h. can 


\ colerful folder illustrating de- 
scribing the various products in the com 
vany’s evele tire line has been made avail 
ible by Goodyear It is intended as 


sales tool for dealers and jobbers 


Ground was recently broken Phila- 
lelphia by Goodrich for a new $500,000 
brick and steel building which will house 
he listrict offices, central warehouse and 
tail store Scheduled for completior 
by next May, the new building will occups 
ipproximately 100,000) square feet of floor 


U.S. Rubber is installing new equipment 
its Winnsboro, S. | plant to double 


he production of Ustex, its high strengtl 
otton varn. The production of Ustex ts 
being concentrated on parachute 


arness webbing 

Committee D-21 on Wax Polishes and 
Related Materials 1} 
\.S.T.M. to develop standard test methods 


and definitions of terms and to promul 


\ 
been organized by 


vate standard specifications tor these items 


\Water-emulsion type waxes will receive 
first consideration in the development ot 


test methods 


Complete waterproof protection — 
babies is said to be provided in a new 
Velon plastic bunting manufactured by 
Gordon Film Plastics, Inc., of Akron, 
Ohio. The unit consists of a zipper-closed 
bag which covers the baby’s body, and a 
hood with drawstring closure. It folds 
into purse size for convenient carrying 


Leaflets containing compounding infor 
mation which will help suppliers to meet 
the specifications of the Westing 
Electric Co. for products made of neo 
prene have been issued by DuPont Ask 
for G Sheet No. 123. 


ouse 


\n educational booklet on fire, suitable 
for distribution to fire protection person 
nel, is available from the Ansul Chemical 
Co., Marinette, Wisconsin. Called “Fun 
damentals of Fire Extinguishment,” it is 
a 4-page illustrated discussion of what 
fire is, classes of fire, and proper methods 
of extinguishment 


\ new employee insurance program, paid 
for entirely by the employer, has been 
adopted by the American Hard Rubber 
Co. It includes life, hospitalization and 


insurance 


Brookfield Engineering Laboratories, 
Inc., Stoughton, Mass., has issued a bro 
chure describing the Brookfield Synchro- 
lectric Viscometer. The instrument is used 
in the laboratory and at the point of proc- 
ess in a wide variety of industries to test, 
study and control viscosity 


The purchase of the Pyramid Products 
Co,, of Chicago, manufacturers of wire 
stripping equipment, has been announced 
by Ideal Industries, Sycamore, HL Best 
known of the Pyramid line is the F-Z 
Wire Stripper, a small, hand-operated tool 
for quickly removing insulation from wire 


The Century Tire & Rubber Export ( 
Mansfield, Ohio, has expanded its export 
service by establishing export headquarters 
at Akron. The new export headquarters, 
located at 9 South Main St., in Akron, 1s 
under the supervision of Vries Gravesteet 


as general manager 


Soft, roomy mittens for clildren. ated 
with snow-and-water-resistant Vinylite 
resins have been introduced by the Plast:- 
cote Glove Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Resistant to cracking and peeling, the coat 
ine remains flexible in cold weather and is 
also resistant to aging and discoloring 


\ vibratory ball mill developed by the 
National Bureau of Standards rapidly and 
completely grinds cotton into particles a 
few microns in length with little or no 
oxidative change or contamination of the 
cellulose. It is expected to find applica 
tion in the grinding and blending of a va 
riety of substances, such as pigments, 
ceramic materials, resins, ete 


Miller Art Mig. Co., New York, is cur 
rently featuring a new type of dress for 
little girls which has built-in panties lined 
with moisture-resistant Vinylite film. The 
dress is not pulled over the head, but is 
designed with snap fasteners down the 
front and along the sides of the built-in 
panties, so that the garment opens flat for 
simple dressing or undressing 


\ proposed Simplified Practice Recom 
mendation for Vinyl and Pyroxylin 
Coated Fabrics has been submitted to the 
industry by the Commodity Standards Di 
vision, Office of Industry and Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. Mimeographed 
copies of the recommendation can be se 
cured by writing to the Division at Wash 
ington, D. ¢ 


A new catalog section on its Plastikon 
rubber putty has been issued by Goodrich 
The company recommends this material for 
many types of glazing and sealing and 
particularly where vibration, corrosion or 
moisture exists. Advantages, directions tor 
use, and colors and grades are covered 

The Ohio State Federation of Labor 1s 
the latest labor organization to endorse 
the proposed Ohio River to Lake Erie 
conveyor belt. Previous endorsements of 
the “rubber railroad” were given by the 
» Building and Construction Trades 
Council and the Ohio CIO. organization 


Britain exported 300,000 more tires dur- 
ing the first half of the current year than 
in the first six months of 1949, which 
was then a record. The figures were 
6,106,713 units and 5,770,225 units re 


spectively 


Plastimat, a new type of table place mat 
made of Vinylite, is now being manufac 
tured by the Hedwin Corp. 1525 West 
$1st St., Baltimore 11, Md 

Castor Oils, dehydrated castor oils and 
castor oil derivatives for use in industry 
are covered in a new. booklet recently 
made available by the Baker Castor Oil 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y 

An all-purpose utility bag, made of 
Viny lite, 
bag, for sewing and knitting, for shopping 
ete. is now available from Robert H 
Clark Co., 9330) Santa) Monica Blvd 
Beverly Hills, Calit 


suited for use as a laundry 


Minnesota Mining & Manutacturing C¢ 
has purchased the Big Rock Stone & Ma 
terial Co. of Little Rock, Ark., to operate 
as a wholly-owned subsidiary of 3M 


Valuable papers are protected from sot 
ing, tearing and unnecessary handling 
when encased in Vinylite plastic film enve 
iopes produced by the Carson Glove Co., 


San Rafael, Calif 


The new Airfoam Pillow recently imtre 
duced by Goodyear is now being packager 
in five-colo* full-tele scope carton mace 
by American Coating Mills. The carton, 
which measures 24 by 16 by 51% inches, 
serves both as a carrving container for the 


pillow and as display 
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York City on December 7. 


vantages of improved 


ration, Hoboken, N. 


manu facturers 


as well as 


and a decorator’s studio, 


COLORFUL NEW SURFACE EFFECTS 
ARE ACHIEVED IN PLASTIC FILM 


Colorful, three-dimensional surface and 


and Carbon Corporation in a special pre- 
view held at the Hotel Delmonico in New 


The new surface effects combine the ad- 
appearance, 
styling and color, enhancing the accepta- 
bility of these materials for wider use in 
home decoration, fashion and allied fields. 
These economical new materials also pos- 
sess all of the inherent qualities of Viny- 
lite plastics, durability, ease of maintenance, 
resistance to fading, tearing, abrasion and 


feel, 


Lightweight Sealtuft Shown 


Featured in the showing were a new 
lightweight gauge line of Sealtuft, stitch- 
less quilted plastic, made by Jason Corpo- 
J., and Coryl, a new 
formed Vinylite calendered film, produced 
by the Decora Corporation, Fort Edward, 
The new materials of these two 
those 
other users of Vinylite plastics were em- 
ployed throughout a complete home setting. 
The new textured materials were displayed 


ot six 


wallets, belts, decorative applications for 
footwear, all of which are now on the re 
tail market 

In announcing 
sional effects on Vinylite plastics, George 


these new three-dimen- 


treatments to Vinylite plastics. 
these materials have just been introduced 
to the trade and retail markets. Others 
are so very new they will not make their 
appearance on the market until the first 
part of next year. 

“In our judgment another milestone has 
been reached in the growth and expansion 
of the plastic film and sheeting industry. 
This milestone marks the point at which 
Vinylite film and sheeting can be styled 
suitably and effectively for every room 
in the home, as well as for wider appli- 


bossing and forming. 

“This specially-processed film and sheet- 
ing gives a particularly beautiful appear- 
ance that can duplicate with every excel- 
lent fidelity almost any fabric, pattern or 
weave. At the same time these new ma- 
terials possess all of the inherent advan 
tages of Vinylite plastics. Improved ap- 
pearance 1s the keynote of these new three- 
dimensional materials. The depth of these 
textures and finishes eliminates the cold- 
ness of plastics, imparts a feel, and widens 
the latitude for color and design that was 
never before possible in plastics.” 
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Step Up Malayan Campaign 

\ vigorous campaign designed to end 
the rebel menace in Malaya by the end ot 
the year has been launched by 
the British. One drastic decision calls for 


current 


texture effects on Vinylite plastic film and 
C. Miller, Vice-President, Bakelite Divi- 
sheeting, imparting a depth said to be é ; mee , ‘ collective punishment. In the future when 
sion, said: “This showing is a preview 
totally new to plastics, were shown by the individuals engaged in communistic. ter- 
sakelite Division of the Union Carbide 2 Scns f rorism are found in a village or urban 
Some o 


group the entire group will be held re 
sponsible and become liable to harsh penal- 
ties. Another sweeping anti-communist 
measure provides for the conscription of 
manpower, with a new director of man 
power having authority to call up and 
assign individuals in the Malayan Federa- 
tion to whatever jobs it is deemed they 
perform in the interest of rebel suppres- 
sion. Still another move is the posting 
of an imposing list of rewards for com- 
“dead or alive.” Malay 


munist leaders 


troops for use in the anti-communist cam- 


scuffing. Mould and mildew do not affect 
cations in the field of fashion This ac- 
them; they resist oils, grease, alcohol, paign will be increased by at least two 
: complishment has been made possible 
most chemicals and are non-flammable. : battalions. Malaya will also get some 
through new methods of printing, em- 
United States aid to build new roads, 


which will enable government authorities 
to take more effective security measures. 
ECA has earmarked $410,000 for a high- 
way program in Malaya, covering the pur 
chase of 20 American tractors and other 
road-building equipment. 


Goodrich Plans $2,500,000 Plant 

Plans for a new $2,500,000 industrial 
rubber products plant to be constructed 
near Marion, Ohio, have been announced 


the B. F. Goodrich Co. When com- 


in a living room, dinette, game room, by 
bathroom, dressing room, bedroom, = pleted, the plant will employ approximately 
nursery, outdoor setting, cocktail corner 300 persons. The structure will have 

: : All recipients of questionnaires for 125,000 square feet of floor space. Good- 


rich now has manufacturing operations in 


Formed film, known as Coryl, processed 
from Vinylite plastic film by the Decora 
Corporation, has printing, color and tex- 
ture on both sides of the film. The new 
embossing effect imparts a uniform thick- 
ness throughout the film. It improves the 
hand or feel as well as the tensile strength 
and resists wrinkling and creasing. One 
of the most important advantages of this 
new deep embossing development in formed 
film is elimination of curled edges, which 
was heretofore one of the greatest draw- 
backs to plastic draperies. 

The new, lightweight gauge Sealtuft, 
produced from Vinylite plastic film by Ja- 
son Corporation, is designed to meet the 
demands for this stitchless, 
The lightweight material 


14 states. The new Marion plant will be 
the 12th in Ohio. 


urged to return their completed forms 
as quickly as possible. 


increasing 
quilted plastic. 


makes possible its application in new fields 

because of its beauty, thinner gauge and 

lower price. Some of the most important 

fields for application of this new Sealtuft ul : 

are in home decoration—where lower price rooms, private : 

enables wider use—and in nursery prod- baths—radio exciting point 

ucts, because of easy maintenance and spe- & television of interest. 

cial designs for this purpose. The light- Leste Past, Air-conditioned 

weight Sealtuft is available in five patterns, Director Dini 

each in sixteen decorator colors. oan 
Lounge, 


Embossed Vinylite Sheeting 


GATEWAY TO TIMES SQUARE 
BROADWAY at 63rd ST.—JUST OFF WEST SIDE HIGHWAY 


OPPOSITE Yeu Yorks Yeu TELEVISION CITY 


Deep embossed sheeting is produced 
from Vinylite plastic by Hedwin Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore, Md., and Forrest Process 
and Development Corporation, New York 
City. Its deeper, three-dimensional ap- 
pearance and durability makes it particu- 
larly suitable for place mats, handbags, 
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\n injunction to prevent Thomas D. 
MacDonald, Canadian Combines Commis- 


sioner, from making a report to the 


Federal Government of results of investi- 
gations into an alleged rubber combine in 
Canada was refused by Mr. Justice W. F. 
Spence in a judgment handed down at 
Osgoode Hall in Toronto last month. 

The rubber companies claimed they were 
entitled to an injunction as Mr. Mac- 
Donald was not the commissioner named 
in Section 27 of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act and not empowered to make the 
report to the Government. Requirements 
of the statute were met by Mr. MacDon- 
ald, his Lordship found, “so long as he 
himself comes to his own decision that a 
combine exists.” 

The investigation was authorized more 
than three years ago by Fred A. Mce- 
Gregor, who was then commissioner, and 
who resigned on January Ist, 1950. lan 
M. Mackeigan, deputy commissioner who 
carried on the probe, also resigned a few 
weeks earlier. The statute provides that 
the person who believes there is a com- 
bine and conducts the investigation must 
make the report to the government “f 

The present commissioner reviewed the 
evidence his predecessor had taken, and 
in this way came to the conclusion of a 
possible rubber combine. He then caused 
an inquiry to be made in addition to the 
information already available to him, Mr. 
Justice Spence said, which brought him 
within the confines of the statute. 

“True, however, the original determina- 
tion that a combine might have existed 
was made by the defendant’s (Mr. Mac- 
Donald's) predecessor. In my opinion, when 
he now asserts his intention of making a 
report to the Minister he is making a re- 
port on the investigation which he con- 
ducted,” he said. 

“There is no allegation of unfairness or 
breach of natural justice in the actions 
of the defendant. Therefore, | am not 
prepared to grant any injunction unless he 
is acting wholly without his jurisdiction.” 

The way is now cleared for Mr. Mac- 
Donald to present his brief on the investi- 
gation on the 20 companies involved to the 
Government. He conducted interviews 
with some of the company officials in 
September in Ottawa, asking them to make 
written submissions on the investigation 


The new $1,000,000 enlargement of the 
plant of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 
Co, in Toronto was officially “opened” last 
month with appropriate ceremonies. The 
enlargement is actually an L-shaped build- 
ing built over and around the facilities 
at 870 Queen Street East in such a man- 
ner that it does not interfere with opera- 
tions but rather expands such operations. 
Sir Clive Baillieu, chairman of the parent 
British company, presided at the cere- 
monies 

It is generally recognized that the en- 
larged facilities are only the first in a 
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planned expansion program by Dunlop. It 
is an open secret that the company some 
years ago secured 55 acres at Whitby, 
Ont., for the purpose of constructing a 
plant to make Dunlopillo. It is possible 
that at some future date all Dunlopillo 
operations will be centered at Whitby, 
with the present facilities at Toronto di- 
verted to other production. 

The latest addition at Toronto is a two- 
story unit of structural steel and rein- 
forced concrete. It has a frontage of 155 
feet and extends 230 feet north. It adds 
43,000 square feet of manufacturing space 
to the Toronto facilities. 


According to officials at Ottawa, Canada 
will eventually have to follow the United 
States in restricting civilian uses of rub- 
ber. Passenger and truck tires will be 
the two civilian products most heavily hit 

The government will likely try to cut 
down on the civilian use without the im- 
position of direct controls, it was stated, 
but there is considerable doubt that it 
would be successful. Voluntary controls 
within the industry were tried at first in 
the case of steel and then rejected in favor 
of a full government-directed control and 
priority system. 

There is no great shortage of rubber in 
Canada, although the price has been fluc- 
tuating because of panic buying and stock- 
piling by the U. S. Government on world 
rubber exchanges. 

William Andrew Eden, former president 
of the Dominion Rubber Co., died re- 
cently in Knowlton, Quebec, at the age of 
68. He was also a former vice-president 
of the Dominion Textile Co. and a former 
president of the Woods Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd. Born in Woodstock, Ont., Mr. 
Eden received his education in that city. 
In 1920 he became associated with Do- 
minion Rubber. He was elected president 
in 1922, holding that position until 1939. 


Polymer Corporation, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., 
has raised prices of its synthetic rubbers 
in line with recently announced increases 
in the United States. General-purpose 
GR-S will henceforth be sold at 24.5¢ per 
pound, f.o.b. Sarnia, while the new price 
for butyl rubber is 20.75¢ per pound. The 
price of butyl rubber, originally 18.5¢ per 
pound, was advanced to 20.35¢ per pound 
last September. With the exception of the 
September increase in butyl, there had 
been no increase in’ Polymer’s rubber 
prices since 1946. 

Polymer’s synthetic rubber facilities are 
currently being operated at peak capacity, 
around 60,000 tons a year. It is hoped that 
by the middle of next year plant expan- 
sion will permit a production boost of 
some 25%. Arrangements for additional 
feedstock supplies via the Sun Oil Com- 
pany’s new pipeline will permit the  in- 
crease in production. It is also anticipated 


that still more feedstock supplies will be 
available sometime in 1952) when the 
Canadian Oil Co. completes its new Sarnia 
refinery. 


Products of the industrial chemicals 
division and coating resins department of 
the plastics and resins division of the 
American Cyanamid Co. will be dis- 
tributed throughout Canada in the future 
by North American Cyanamid, Ltd., a 
subsidiary. Sales offices for the units will 
be in Montreal and Toronto. The Canadian 
subsidiary has been distributing products 
of most of the divisions of the company 
for some time. 


The Chemical Institute of Canada will 
hold its 34th annual conference in Win- 
nipeg, June 18 to 20, 1951. Arrangements 
are well underway for a successful meeting 
and advance interest indicates this con- 
ference will be among the largest ever held 
by the Institute in Western Canada. 

At technical sessions during the three- 
day conference, papers will be presented in 
agricultural chemistry and food technology, 
analytical chemistry, biological chemistry 
and nutrition, chemical education, chem- 
ical engineering, organic chemistry, phys- 
ical chemistry, and protective coatings. 

Outstanding scientists from Canada and 
the United States will address the con- 
ference which is expected to attract chem- 
ists and chemical engineers from all parts 
of Canada. 


Canada, given sane government and 
peace, is in a favored position among 
nations when it comes to future growth, 
C. C. Thackeray, president, Dominion 
Rubber Company, Ltd., Montreal, said re- 
cently at a ceremony in which approxi- 
mately 200 company employes were en- 
tertained at the annual 25-year-club ban- 
quet. Twenty received gold service pins 
for 25 years service, and five were awarded 
gold watches in recognition of 40 years 
service. 

In discussing working conditions pre- 
vailing in Canada today, Mr. Thackeray 
said it was necessary to be “continually on 
the alert for methods and machines, as 
material prosperity has grown with pro- 
ductivity and productivity had been the 
result of the increased use of power and 
machines.” 


George LD. Tilley has been appointed 
sales manager, mechanical rubber goods 
division, Quebec Division of Dominion 
Rubber Co. He succeeds A. C. McGiverin, 
who, in addition to being Quebec sales 
manager of the mechanical rubber goods 
division, was also director of government 
sales for all company products, and will 
now confine his activities to this latter 
capacity. 

Mr. Tilley joined the company’s me- 
chanical rubber goods plant in Montreal 
in 1926 and was connected with the pro- 
duction and the industrial engineering de- 
partments. In 1941 he was transferred to 
the Quebec division sales department of 
which he became assistant sales manager 
in 1949. 
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Sani-B Flexible Baseboard 


Cass Products Co., 5659 N. Lincoln Ave- 
nue, Chicago 45, IIl., have developed a new, 
all-purpose rubber flexible baseboard 
known as Sani-Base. This new product 
does all the jobs of quarter-round and 
other types of wood molding. Being made 


of pure rubber, it is suited to installation 
around kitchen cabinets and in bathrooms. 
Sani-Base is quickly and easily applied 
with linoleum paste or rubber cement and 
can be fitted with equal ease to straight 
or curved wall and cabinet areas. The 
product is being produced in four colors— 
red, green, blue and yellow—and is avail- 
able in 10 or 100-foot lengths. 


Vibropad Shock Abserber Kit 


A new self-engineered rubber pad _ kit 
that will eliminate up to 75 per cent of 
the vibration and shock caused by machin- 
ery has been introduced by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, as the answer 
to single problems of industrial vibration 
too small to justify the use of technical 
personnel. The Vibropad kit consists of a 
12-inch square rubber pad, rubber tubes, 
thick washers and an instruction booklet. 
It was designed specifically to enable the 
small plant owner with only two or three 
machines to install the pads under the legs 
of the equipment and save the cost of en- 
gineering and installation. In addition to 
eliminating unnecessary wear and tear on 
the floor and building, Goodrich engineers 
said Vibropads also will reduce employee 
fatigue caused by noise. 

Said to be the first systematic treatise 
on the science of designing mechanical 
equipment on the basis of detailed studies 
of human capabilities, the new handbook 
offered by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce is available at $5.00 per copy. Ask 
for PB 100-814, Handbook of Human 


Engineering for Design Engineers. 
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Plas-Stik Display Decals 


A new display sticker that adheres to 
glass, and enameled, glossy, painted or 
metal surfaces, with no adhesive required 
to make it cling, has been introduced by 
the Decal Plas-Stik Co., New York, N. Y. 
Called Plas-Stik, the new product is a 
vinyl film cast from Geon paste resin, a 
product of the B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., on which an advertiser's name, slogan 
or trade mark is printed in multi-colors 
by the silk screen process. It sticks to 
glass or other surfaces readily and can be 
removed, leaving no mark or stain. After 
removal, Plas-Stik may be used again. 


Vinylite Television Chair 


Plastictronics, Inc., 54 Green St.. New 
York, N. Y., is manufacturing an inflatable, 
portable children’s television seat made of 
vinylite. Combining the added advantages 
of comfort and space-saving, the seat is 
easily inflated orally or with a hand pump 


and is designed with a suction feature that 
grabs the floor or carpet when the child 
is seated. When not in use, the “Video 
Chair” can be quickly deflated and folded 
into a small 8 by 10-inch package. The 
chair, when inflated, is 16 inches in diame- 
ter and 11 inches deep. The seats are 
available in a variety of colors and designs 
including rodeo, cowboy, Indian and circus 
frgures. 


Mattress Springs of Vinyl 


Susquehanna Mills, Inc., 404 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., has introduced 
a springless mattress core made of air- 
filled cubes of vinyl film. The finished 
twin-bed mattress weights approximately 
35 pounds. The twin-size bed has 136 
plastics cubes, individually sealed. In case 
of air leakage, single cubes can be re- 
placed. According to the company, the 
mattress core survived 250,000 squeezes by 
a 250 pound roller. The mattress core will 
be on the market in mid-1951, 


Plia-Pail Garbage Receptacle 


An odorless, noiseless, animal- proof 
garbage pail made entirely of rubber and 
manufactured by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. for the National Enamel & 
Stamping Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisc., was 
recently announced. Fitted with double 
handles, the light Plia-Pail is portable 
within the home or from the home to out- 


side locations. Through a series of lips 
and slots, the lock-on lid fits snugly to the 
pail in pressure cooker fashion, sealing all 
odors within and also eliminating foraging 
by cats, dogs, rodents and insects. The 
pail will hold its shape indefinitely and will 
not chip or mar. It also may be cleaned 
with warm soap and water. The Plia- 
Pail is presently being redesigned by Ray- 
mond Loewy Associates with volume pro- 
duction scheduled to begin in March, 1951. 


Alli-Gator Latex Pu 


Peter Puppet Playthings, 10-20 45th Rd., 
Long Island City, N. Y., is presently pro- 
ducing “Alli-Gator,” a dragon-like puppet 
made of pure liquid latex. Designed by 
Raye Copeland, the puppet is 12 inches 


long and fits the contours of the hand 


comfortably Simple manual operation 
opens and closes the mouth and operates a 
built-in voice. Alli-Gator is presently 


available in three colors. 
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OBITUARIES 


Charles M. White, Jr. 


Charles M. White, Jr, retired rubber 
broker widely known in) Akron’ rubber 
circles, and one-time employee of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., died at his birth- 
place in Warrenton, Va., on November 29. 
He was 62 years old. Mr. White was 
formerly in business with the late C. W. 
Seiberling, Ir. He left Akron about two 
years ago and moved back to Warrenton, 
where he had spent his youth. Mr. White 
was graduated) from Randolph-Macon 
Academy in 1906 and from George Wash 
ington University in 1910 with a B. A 
degree. Upon his graduation from college, 
he became associated with the Fauquier 
National Bank at Warrenton of which his 
father was president. In 1912, he came to 
Akron for instruction in the Sales Division 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. He 
spent the next two years in Syracuse, 
N. Y., as a member of the Firestone sales 
staff, and then was transterred to Detroit, 
Mich., where he spent the next six years 
In 1920, Mr. White was transferred to 
Akron as sales manager for the Firestone 
Steel Products Co. Two years later he 
organized his own firm, White & Co., deal 
ing in crude rubber and raw materials. Mr 
White was a member of the Portage Coun 
try Club, the Akron City Club and. the 
Fauquier Club of Warrenton. His daugh 
fer survives 


Wilfred E. Willis - 


Wilfred Wills, president of the E. J. 
Willis Co., and the Willis Marine Hard- 
ware Corp., both of New York City, was 
killed in an automobile collision on De 
cember 14 near Mobile, Ala. E. J. Willis 
Co, is a distributor of rubber marine sup- 
plies. Mr. Willis, 57 years old, was born 
in New York City and joined his father 
in business in 1923. A prominent figure in 


boat races, he was a member of the New 
York Athletic Club, the National Associa- 
tion of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, 
the Marine Trades Association, the Cen 
tral Marine Chamber of Commerce and 
the Propeller Club ot the United States 
He was a founder of the National Sweep 
stakes Regatta and a former president of 
the Beacon Hill Golt Club in’ Atlantic 
Highlands, No J. Mr. Willis ts survived 


by his son and two daughters 


Anton Bamberger 


Anton Bamberger, chairman of the board 
of the A. Bamberger) Corp. and the 
American Molding Powder & Chemical 
Corp., both Brooklyn, N. Y., died on 
December 28 Kew Gardens General 
Hospital, Queens, N. Y., after a brief ill 
ness. He was 64 years old. Mr. Bam- 
berger came to the United States from 
Germany in 1938 and established his plas 
tics enterprises. He is survived by his 


wife, a son and a daughter 


John T. McLane 


Jol McLane, presi lent of the 
Sun Rubber Co. of Barberton, Ohio, died 
on December 9, at McKeesport Hospital, 
McKeesport, Penna., after a short illness 
He was 72 years old. Born in West Point, 
Ohio, on July 17, 1878, Mr. MeLane re 
sided in Ohio until 1906 when he moved 
to Pennsylvania. In 1923, he and two as- 
sociates, T. W. Smith, Jr, and Joseph L. 
McLane, a brother, founded Sun Rubber, 
said to be the nation’s largest manufac- 
turer of rubber toys and playthings. Mr. 
McLane was also the president of the 
McLane Real Estate Co. of McKeesport 
and the Fredericksburg Art Pottery Co 
of Fredericksburg, Ohio. Mr. McLane 
was a member of B. P. O. E. No. 136 of 
McKeesport and F. N, A. M. Lodge No, 
375 of Aliquippa, Penna. Funeral services 
were held at his home in Mt. Vernon, 
Penna., a suburb of McKeesport, on De- 
cember 13 with interment at Versailles 
Cemetery in McKeesport. His wife and 


two daughters survive 


William Brown Bell 
William Brown Bell, president of the 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, N 
Y., died on December 20 in) Marrakech, 
French Moroceo, while on a pleasure and 
business trip through Europe and) Nort! 
Africa. He was 71 years old. Mr. Bell 


was born in Stroudsburg, Penna. and was 


vraduated from Haverford College tle 
received his master’s degree in’ political 
science at Columbia University 1901 
and his law degree in 1903.) Mr. Bell be 

came head of American Cyanamid in 1922 
In 1934, he won the Chemical Industry's 
Medal for distinguished service to the in- 
dustry He served as chairman of the 
hoard and president of the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association and the Chemical 
Alliance Widely known as a yachtsman, 
Mr. Bell was a director of the National 
Association of Manutacturers and at the 
time of his death was an honorary vice 

ranization. He also was 


president of that o 
a director or officer of many national con- 
cerns. widow and daughter survive 


William R. Prosser 


Wilham R. Prosser, sales representative 
for A. Sehrader’s Son Division of the Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Co., of Brooklyn, N 
Y., died on December 19 at City Hospital 
in Akron, Ohio. He was 48 years old 
Born Helena, Mont., he had lived in 
Akron for 25 vears. He was a member of 
the University Club, Fairlawn Country 
Club and the University of Michigan 
Mlumni Club. Services were held on De 
cember 21 at the Billow Chapel in Akron, 
h interment in Rose Hill Burial Park 


wi 


His widow, son and daughter survive 


Harry V. Snyder 


Harry V. Snyder, factory manager of 
the Manhattan Rubber Diviston of Raybes 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., died on 
December 2 at Point Pleasant Hospital, 
Point Pleasant, N. J. He was 56 years 
old. Mr. Snyder left high school in 1909 
to join Manhattan, starting in the Billing 
Department, and continued his education 
evenings As the company expanded, he 
hecame successively head of other depart- 
ments including statistical and estimating, 
after which he was made manager of the 
tubing and sundries departments. For over 
25 years he was manager of Manhattan's 
roll covering and tank lining departments. 
Mr. Snyder became assistant factory man- 
ager in 1942 and factory manager in Sep 
tember, 1948. During the early part of 
World War HI, Mr. Snyder was in charge 
of materials procurement. His work is 
credited with being instrumental in) win 
ning four Army-Navy “I” Awards for 
Manhattan. 


G. Walter Sanborn 


G, Walter Sanborn, vice-president 
charge of purchasing and traffic for the 
United) Engineering and bfoundry  Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penna., died on December 15 
Mr. Sanborn began his career with the 
William Tod Co, in Youngstown, Ohio, in 
1902, and entered the employ otf United 
Engineering in 1917 when the Tod com 
pany was merged with United Engineer- 
ing. Mr. Sanborn attended Union (lassi 
cal Institute, Schenectady, N. Y., and Col 
gate University in Hamilton, N.Y. He 
was recently made an honorary member 
of the Rotary Club of Pittsburgh and was 
also a member of the Duquesne Club, the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association and the 
Masonic Order. Mr. Sanborn had been a 
member of the Purchasing Agents As 
sociation of Pittsburgh since its) forma- 
tion and had served as its president i 
1921 


William Nicholas 


William) Nicholas, inventor and former 
vice-president of the Black Rock Manu 
facturing Co. of Bridgeport, Conn., died 
in that city on December 15. He was 89 
years old. Mr. Nicholas once managed the 
Graphotype Co. in New York City. He 
was known for his inventions in connection 
with typesetting machinery. Mr. Nicholas 
is survived by his widow, son and three 
daughters 


Moses B. Salisbury 


Moses B. Salisbury, retired president 
and chairman of the board of W. H. 
Salisbury & Co., Chicago 22, IIL, died in 
the Mercyville Sanitorium in Chicago on 
December 30. He was 70 years old. Mr. 
Salisbury was known as an inventor of 
electrical devices. His son, William HI. 
Salisbury, secretary of W. H. Salisbury 
& Co,, survives 

\ plaque for industrial leadership was 
recently presented the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
at its Oaks, Penna., tire plant by the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce. 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE WORD. 


KANGAROO... 


Wren Captain Cook came to Queensland, Australia, 
in 1770, he was much intrigued by a strange hopping 
animal. Story has it that he asked a native what 
the name of this creature was. The native shrugged 
his shoulders and replied, “I don't understand you.” 


Or as it sounded in his dialect, “Kangaroo”. Cook 
thought this was the animal's name and thus it has been called. 


A long record of strength, stability and pro- 
gressive leadership has made the word 
Muehlstein—the First name in Serap Rubber. 


CO. 


— 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Akron + Chicago + Boston + tos Angeles + Memphis 
Boston losAngeles + Jersey City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Akron Chicago + 


WAREHOUSES: 
CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 


RUBBER - MUEH RST IN SCRAP RUBBE 

One 

= 
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For MORE than Half 
a Century the name 
COULTER has meant 
MORE. in_shigher 
quality cuttings... 
MORE IN GREATER 
PRODUCTION. — So 
much MORE that... 


Men who Know 


PRODUCTION MACHINES 


Choose 


Cutting Heels at 
high speed produc- 
tion or short runs. 


MODEL A-2 


Cutting Multiple 
Heels, Half and Full 
Soles with stock 
grain. 


MODEL A-3 


Cutting Multiple 
Heels and Taps with 
or across stock 
erain. 


MODEL A-2s 

(Not illustrated) 
Cutting across 
grain of stock. 


COULTER PRODUCTION MACHINES SINCE 1896 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


Black Rock Guillotine Cutter 


Applicable to the rubber, plastics and paperboard in 
dustries, the Guillotine Type Cut-Off Machine produced 
by the Black Rock Manufacturing Co., Bridgeport 5, 
Conn., is suited to the cutting of 48-inch wide sheet or 
slab stock. The new Mode! 4M-48&, as it is called, will 


cut off stock up to 48 inches with thicknesses that may 


vo to 134 inches, depending on the tvp of tripping mech 
anism employed. The machine base is of steel weldment 
construction, supporting a heavy cast Meehanite cutting 
block with sufficient cross-section to support the cutting 
of thick, tough materials. A 5 h.p., 1200 r.p.m. motor 
drives a heavy cast tlywheel which in turn drives the 
main shaft of the machine, operating the knife carriage. 
A one revolution clutch arrangement, operated through 
a solenoid trip mechanism, lends itself readily to various 
types of electrically-operated tripping devices, resulting 
in cuts ranging from '4-inch up, depending on the type 
of trip mechanism and conveyor assembly used. 


Taber Abraser Model 140 


Sturdier shafts and larger ball bearings than were 
provided previous models are incorporated the 
Model 140 Abraser developed by the Taber Instruments 
Corp., 111-RA Goundry Street, North Tonawanda, N. 
Y. The new Taber Abraser incorporates the rotary 
rub-wear action of dual abrading wheels criss-crossing 
their abrasion path. The right wheel rubs the specimen 
from the center outward and the left: wheel rubs the 
specimen from the outside in toward the center so that 
the abrasion lines cross each other like the letter “x”. 
This action is continuous throughout the 360° rotation 
of the specimen and closely parallels abrasive action en 
countered in actual use. 

The new abraser features a capacitor type motor with 
heavy duty worm-gear drive, an extra powerful vacuum 
unit with dual suction nozzle for high efficiency pickup 
of abradings, and an electric counter for registering the 
wear cycles. The two sets of stainless steel weights, in 
addition to the weight of the arm, provide three standard 
ranges of wheel pressures against the specimen, namely, 
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THE “SPECIAL” MILL YOU ARE DREAMING ABOUT 


In a century of building processing machinery, Farrel- 


Birmingham has designed mills for almost every con- may not be 
ceivable application. This means that, ordinarily, any —— oo 


mill needed can be furnished from existing drawings : 
and patterns. However, if the equipment you require $s p eci al at al l 
really is special, Farrel-Birmingham is prepared to 
engineer a mill with any combination of design fea- 
tures and attachments necessary to fill your needs. 
The basic design and construction of Farrel-Birming- 
ham mills have been thoroughly tested for many years 
by thousands of successful installations for a variety of 
applications. A steady progression of improvements has 
brought them to their present-day point of high effi- 
ciency and refinement of design. 
For further details of Farrel-Birmingham mills, send 
for a copy of Bulletin 173. No cost or obligation. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. Sales Offices: Ansonia, 
Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 
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| NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


everybody talks 


250, 500 and 1,000 grams. Provisions have been made 

for counterbalancing the weight of the abrading wheels 
when using the 250 grams load. 

A variety of holders tor different kinds of specimens 

| have been developed, such as the rimmed specimen hold- 

| er that can be partially filled with a liquid sufficient to 


| wet the specimen or completely cover it while under- 
going abrasion test. Rubber specimens may be tested in 
two ways, that is, sheet materials can be clamped or ap- 


... these Pure Light Red Iron 
Oxides by Williams assure it! 


They represent the ultimate in red iron 


oxide colors for the rubber industry. 
Williams iron oxides come to you with 
; all the benefits of our 72 years in the plied directly to the flat specimen holder. An alternate 


method is to transpose the abrading medium and _ the 
pig eee specimen by cutting or molding specimen material with 


our experience in producing pure red wheels 2 inches in diameter by '%-inch thick and test 


e. : iron oxides to specifications of the them against the refacing stone, weighing the specimen 
a i ; leading rubber companies. Feet F; before and after the test to determine the loss in weight 
from a predetermined amount of abrasion, 
| Each is manufactured to rigid specifica- 2 Sas 
| : tions for copper and manganese con- Dusenbery Knife Setting Gauge 
tent, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, 
Phe Knife Setting Gauge manufactured by the John 


color, tint and strength by controlled 


Dusenbery Co., Inc., 271 Grove Avenue, Verona, N. J., 


processes and with special agree. permits the use of knives vz arying in diameter up to If - 
The result is absolute uniformity of inch, and makes possible a cot nplete spring tension ad- 
product. | justment before the knife levers are placed in the slitter. 


The gauge, which consists of a pressure anvil and dial 


If you haven't already done so, try 
these finest of all iron oxide colors. 
Your own tests will show there is no 
equal for Williams experience. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 
ON Your COLOR PROBLEM 
Whatever’ your color problem, bring it to 
Williams. Our 72-year experience can 
often save you time, money, and head- 
aches in proper color formulation. 


Address Dept. 8, C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 


IRON OXIDES © CHROMIUM OXIDES 
EXTENDER PIGMENTS 


indicator, is set with the largest diameter knife to be 
used in the slitting set-up, and the pressure on all other 
knives can be adjusted in approximately 45 seconds per 
knife. The Dusenbery Knife Setting Gauge was de- 
signed in conjunction with the company’s new line of 
chrome vanadium moly long-wearing slitter knives, but 


COLORS & PIGMENTS 
it is equally effective on all standard slitter set- ups. bg 
Cc. K. WILLIAMS & CO. —o nsions of the unit are approximately 714 by 16% 


EASTON, PA. © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. © EMERYVILLE, CALIF. - 154 inches, and it weighs about 13 pounds. 
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(CONT'D) 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


Sprague Hose Test Machine 


Faster inspection and full protection to the operator 
are features of the new air-cperated, high-pressure hose 
testing machine now being manufactured by Sprague 
Engineering & Sales, 1144 West 135th St., Gardena, 
Calif. The unit provides for static testing of hose to 
any pressure up to 25,000 psi. The machine, Model 


$-273, is completely self-contained and is furnished 
fully equipped with the necessary control valves, auto- 
matic quick release valve, automatic air bleed valves, 
nucronic filter, instruments, ete., plus two Sprague air- 
operated, hydraulic boost pumps. One is for low pres 
sures, 0 to 1,500 psi, and the other for high pressures, 0 
to 25,000 psi. A deep sump, 10-feet long, with inclined 
drainboard, serves as the testing chamber.  Visability 


and protection are provided by a steel framed Plexiglas 
cover which rolls away with finger tip control. A rack is 
furnished for draining hoses after testing. 


Faster Processing? 
SEE PAGE 390 
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OMETERS 


.. used in Quality Control 


for plastic or rubber products 
at B. F. Goodrich Company 


An important part of the tests at B. F. Goodrich Company 
Laboratories involves subjecting products to the destruc- 
tive effects of weathering conditions they will be 
expected to meet in service. By using Atlas Fade-Ometers 
and Weather-Ometers it is often possible to obtain 
quickly, in advance of actual service, assurance that new 
materials will have satisfactory resistance to cracking, 
sun-checking, chalking, fading or bleeding of color, or 
to loss of elastic properties. 


In the Fade-Ometer—used to check the reaction of 
any material or type of finish to the deteriorating effects 
of sunlight—plastic materials such as Koroseal are tested 
for permanence of bright color. The Weather-Ometer 
—which accurately duplicates rain, heavy dew, sunlight 
and thermal shock—offers complete control of these ele- 
ments so that any desired climatic cycle can be obtained. 
Results of tests in the Weather-Ometer are used in the 
evaluation of the aging and weathering characteristics 
of rubbers and plastics under accelerated conditions 
corresponding to outdoor exposure. 


The machines are easy to operate, fully automatic, 
and may safely be left in continuous operation overnight 
without attention from the operator. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
_ 361 West Superior St., Chicago 10, Mlinois 


WEATHER-OMETERS © FADE-OMETERS © LAUNDER-OMETERS 
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TESTED ustep 


with Adeguate Testing? 


Priority rating DO-xx is certified under NPA 


Regulation 2. If you desire to extend this rating 


in accordance with NPA Regulation 2, extension 


must be made before | 


Mr. Technician: 


Let *Scott Testers simplify and codify your handling of 
orders. These machines safeguard purchasing, speed pro- 
duction, prove finished product is according to specifica- 
tion. hey provide you with “picturized” charts which 
are easy to read and convenient to file as a guide to 
further production, as well as proof of quality. Especially 
valuable “for the record” in matters of renegotiation, 
contract termination, surplus disposa!. Various models: 
tensile, hysteresis, compression cutting, state of cure, 
flexing, brittle point, Plastometer, etc., to 2,000 Ibs. 


REQUEST CATALOG 50 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


ered Trademark 


85 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. |. 


NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Scherr Wide-Field Binocular Microscope 
Permitting examination of a comparatively large 
section in various magnifications, the Wide-Field 
Binocular Microscope manufactured by the George 
Scherr Co., Inc., 200 Lafayette St., New York 12, 
N. ¥., has been placed upon the market with an at 
tachment to simplify the counting of threads in fab 


The microscope with the Oestermann Attach 
ment is shown in the accompanying photograph 
Three templets, 14, !2 and 1 inch square, are furn 
ished. In operation, a pointer or indicating finger 
attached to a precision slide with a screw is moved 
along the cloth from thread to thread. The image ts 
fully erect, corresponding to the actual movement 
right or left, up or down. Two types of microscopes 
are available. The model A low power is furnished 
with 2 pairs of interchangeable eyepieces giving total 
magnifications of 444X and 614X with fields of view 
1.7 and 1.3 inches respectively. The focal distance ts 
83¢ inches. -One of the eyepieces is individually ad 
justable to take care of eyesight differences. The 
model B high power instrument has 3 pairs of eye 
pieces producing LOX, 20X and magnifications 
for fine weaves and fields of view of 0.03. 0.43 and 
0.32-inch, respectively. The focal distance is 31's 
inches, 


rics. 


Designed for all types of materials, a new Uni- 
versal Moisture Tester introduced by the Burrows 
Equipment Co., Evanston, Ill, gives direct moisture 
percentage readings on a dial from 8% to 400%, in 
stantly, without mathematical caleulations or charts 
quipped with a built-in thermometer, the tester 
iutomatically indicates the temperature of the 
sample. 


The Curtis Universal Joint Co., Springteld, Mass 
has developed a new ball-type universal joint. The 
new joint is designed for light duty applications and 
is available in four sizes, from 1% to 1'4-inch, single 
wx double, solid or bored hubs. It is said to feature 
ease of application, assembly and disassembly. 
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DAVIS-STANDARD THERMO-PLASTIC WIRE INSULATING EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR PLASTIC WIRE INSULATING 


A complete line of rubber 
and plastics extruders 


THE STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY, MYSTIC, CONN. U. S. A. 


Incorporated in 1875 


Established in 1848 


Pacific Coast: 


Export Office: Canada: Chicago: 


Drexel Bldg. Williams & Wilson, Ltd. Grant Engineering Co. W. H. Del Mar Co. 
Philadelphia 6. Montreal, Toronto 5140 Crenshaw Blvd. 
Los Angeles 


SPECIFY 


ATLAS 


Regulating Valves 


For Your Synthetic Program 
B. F. GOODRICH 


FLEXOMETER 


The most modern machine 
for HYSTERESIS TESTS on 
rubber rubber-fabric 
combinations. It may be 
used to study the effects on 


When you apenity ATLAS you get valves 
that are backed by more than a half century 
f regulating valve experience 


Take for example the ATLAS Type “E” 
High Pressure Betucing Valve shown at 
the left, which is ideal for high pressure jobs 
in the rubber industries. This remarkable 
valve reduces pressures as high as 6,000 Ib 


4 . er sq. in without shock ter, or oil 
heat generation of the time 
. The list in the return coupon below gives 
of cure, the magnitude of the principal / ,AS products used in the 
H rubber industries. Check the items on which 

the applied load, changes you want complete data 


in pigmentation, and varia- 
tions caused by anisotropy 
in rubber compounds. Struc- 
tural changes such as soft- 
ening or stiffening may be 
followed during the period 
of flexure. 


At LAS VALVE COMPANY 


ATLAS has been in 
the regulating valve 
business for over @ 
half century and posi- 
tively GUARANTEES 
every product. In mak- 


[REGULATING VALVES FOR EVERY SERVICE] 
251 South Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


Represented in Principal Cities 
Please send eae information on the 
AT ype High Pressure Reducing 
ples ase send information on the 
following Mt S products: 


ample, we make the 
body of bar steel. In- 
ternal metal parts are 


Send for literature and prices. specially protected. A 


cial material superior Campell Boiler Feed ©) Pressure Regulators 
to leather is use Regulators 
which is immune to 
all fluids commonly amper Regulators unidity 
Exclusive Manufacturers used in hydraulic ma- trotlers 
chinery. The pressure Temperature Regu- Thermostats 
the seat is jators Bal Vv 
anced by a piston with a | alves 
the result that varia- Exhaust Control ‘ontro! Valves 
tions in hich Systems Oil Control Cocks 
Write y firm addre ss on the 
i i H pressure. Complete data margty ? nas age, tear out with the 
Export Sales Through Binney & Smith, International on request. hecked items, mail, and you wili hear from 


us promptly 
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Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, 
or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 


Represented by 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Akron, Angeles 


Boston, Trenton, Chicago, Denver, Los 


REVIEWS 


BOOKS 


Natural and Synthetic High Polymers. (2nd Edition). I), 
Kurt H. Meyer. Published by Interscience Publishers, Inc., 
250 Fifth Ave. New York 1, N. Y. 6% x 9% in. 890 pp 


$15.00. 


The first edition of this book appeared in 1942 (see Rupeer 
Ack, Vol. 51, p. 546, Sept., 1942) as the fourth volume in the 
High Polymer Series being published by Interscience Publishers, 
Inc. It complemented the second volume in the series, namely 
“The Physical Chemistry of High Polymeric Systems” by 
Mark. Both volumes were actually translations of Meyer and 
Mark's “Der Aufbau der hochpolymeren organischen Natur 
stoffe,” which was published some 20 years ago, and “Hoch 
polymere Chemie,” which appeared about 10 years ago. 

As explained by Meyer in his preface to the current work, the 
science of high polymers became a science in its own right dur 
ing the 1930-40 period, and developed at an ever-increasing rate 
in the 1940-50 period. Accordingly, practically the whole book 
devoted to the natural and synthetic high polymers had to be 
rewritten, which accounts for this new edition, although the 
fundamental concept discussed in the first edition remains un 
changed 

\s in the first edition, sections are devoted to rubber and 
gutta-percha and to synthetic or chemical rubbers, with addi 
tional references to the rubberlike state appearing throughout 
the volume. It is interesting to note that the author has dropped 
quotation marks from the term synthetic as applied to rubber 
but now uses them around the term chemical as applied to rub- 
ber. Most of the data on rubber appears in the chapter on “High 
Polymeric Hydrocarbons and Their Derivatives.” 

Considerably larger than the first edition—890 pages as com 
pared to 690 pages—the revised edition is divided into 11 sec 
tions, and includes extensive author and subject indexes 


Chemical Formulary. Vol. IX. Edited by H. Bennett 
Published by Chemical Publishing Co., Ine., 26 Court St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 5% x 8% in. 648 pp. $7.00. 

(Available from Book Department, Rusper AGE) 


The latest edition of the “Chemical Formulary” follows in the 
footsteps of the previous eight volumes, listing the most up-to 
date formulas and the most advanced methods which have been 
developed since the publication of Volume VIII. The policy of 
including formulas entirely different from those listed in the 
previous volumes of the series has been maintained, with special 
care exercised to avoid duplication. As usual, the introduction 
contains simple basic formulas and compounding methods which 
serve as a guide for beginners and students, The list of chemi- 
cals and their suppliers has been enlarged with new trade-mark 
chemicals, making it easy for the user to locate sources of sup- 
ply. As in previous editions, the current work includes a number 
of formulas for rubber products, including hospital sheeting, 
sole stocks, nipple stocks, erasers, camelback 


Cre, 


Standards on Textile Materials: 1950. Published by th« 
American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 6 x 9 in. 384 pp. $4.50. 

The current edition of this annual compilation includes in 
their latest form 90 specifications, test methods, and tolerances 
developed by A.S.T.M. Committee [1-13 on Textile Materials. In 
addition to the standards, there are appendices covering basic 
properties of textile fibers, a psyehrometric table for relative 
humidity, and a yarn number conversion table. Proposed methods 
of tests and practices for textile products are included, as are 
extensive sections giving photomicrographs of common textile 
fibers and of defects in woven fabrics. A convenient table of 
contents is also included (by subject and A S.T.M. serial 
designation) and an index of methods of test. 
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STANLEY N 99 Sponge or 


Foam Rubber 
\ Cutter 


ished cut is smooth and uni- 
form. Light weight (4 Ibs.) and 
duplex handle make it easy for 
girl operators to handle. Ask 
your tool supplier about the 
No. 99, or write for literature. 
Stanley Electric Tools, 562 
Myrtle St., New Britain, Conn. 


[STANLEY] 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Save time and 

materials in cutting 
sponge and foam rubber with 
this new Stanley electric tool. 
Cuts at speeds up to 30 feet a 
minute on thicknesses up to 
4". Follows any line or templet 
with hairline precision. Fin- 


HARDWARE + TOOLS « ELECTRIC TOOLS 
STEEL STRAPPING « STEEL 


IS NE 22’’x 60” Heavy- 
duty Mill is streamlined for 
cleanliness. Heavy cast steel 
frames —journal housings de- 
signed for flood lubrication. 
Rolls are of high grade chilled 
iron —ground finish. All gears 
are machine cut from special 
cast steel. For Washer Service 
corrugated rolls are furnished. 
Consult with NE engineers. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA ° U.S.A. 


JANUARY, 1951 
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RANDALL & STICKNEY 
THICKNESS GAUGES FOR RUBBER 
THROAT DEPTHS 
to 26" 
FOOT TENSIONS 
supplied by 


Internal Spring 
or Direct Weights 


FOOT DIAMETERS 


Va" to 

ROLLS 

MOL Table and Roll or 
two Rolls 
RANGE 


Y2" or 1", also 
1 CM Metric 


26" DEEP THROAT MODEL 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS to Dept, A. 


FRANK E. RANDALL CO. 
248 Ash St., Waltham 54, Mass., U.S.A. 


HEAVY DUTY MIXING Bae 
and WARMING MILL 


SIMPLEX 
Opening DOORS 


| Consult NE for data on applications of 
Simplex Quick-opening doors in all sizes— 
60” illustrated. 


| 
wet | 
| | 
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The Institution 
of the Rubber Jndustry 


LONDON 


“THE TRANSACTIONS LR.I.” 


The folloning papers have been published in 
Vol. 26 Nos. 1-4 of the “Transactions ILRI.” 
“Rubber as an Engineering Material.” Symposium 
papers and discussions. 

“Natural Rubber: Its Properties as a Raw Material for 
the Manufacturing Industry.” A, van Rossem. 

‘The Weber Test for Natural Rubber.” H. J. Stern. 
“Continuous Vulcanisation Processes.” W, H. Reece. 
“Neoprene Compounding.” H. J. Lanning. 

“Carbon Black Manufacture in Great Britain.” Fred 
H. Amon. 

“Abrasion Resistance and its Measurement.”” J. M. 
Buist. 

“Stability of Compounded Latex.” K. W. Hayes. 
“Determination of Copper in Rubber Latex.” F. C. J. 
Poulton and M. E. Tunnicliffe. 

“Oxidation of Natural Rubber Hydrecarbon.” L. 
Bateman. 

“Continuous Vulcanisation with reference to Flooring, 
Belting, etc.’ J. M. Bierer. 

“Determining the Dynamic Coefficient of Friction of 
Vulcanised Rubber.” A. Boenstra. 

“Treatment of Abnormal Clonal Latices.” E. W. 
Madge. 

‘Use of Statistical Methods in the Planning of Road 
Wear Tests.” J. M. Buist, R. G. Newton and E. R. 
Thornley. 


SUBSCRIPTION $16.00 PER ANNUM FOR SIX 
ISSUES, POST FREE. PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 


“ANNUAL REPORT ON THE PROGRESS 
OF RUBBER TECHNOLOGY 1949” 

A readable and informative record of the outstand- 
ing developments in rubber technology made in the 
year. 

PUBLISHED DECEMBER 1950. 
AVAILABLE AT $3.00. 


“PROCEEDINGS OF THE RUBBER 
TECHNOLOGY CONFERENCE, 
LONDON 1948” 

Containing the 43 papers read at the Conference, 
together with resultant discussions, covering every 
recent development in the chemistry and physics of 
natural and synthetic rubbers. 

COPIES AVAILABLE AT $10.00 
Enquiries for literature 


and details of membership to:— 


THE REGISTRAR 
INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
(2, WHITEHALL 
LONDON, S.W. 1, ENGLAND 


REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


Rubber Trade Directory of Great Britain: 1950. Published 
by Maclaren and Sons, Ltd., Stafford House, Norfolk St 
London W.C. 2, England. 6 x 9% in. 752 pp. £3 3s. Od 
($9.00 in the United States and Canada). 

{ trom Book Department, AGE) 

This is the first edition of a Icng-awaited and long-needed 
complete directory of the rubber industry of Great Britain, Pat 
terned along the lines of the RuBBEr Rep Book, it is designed t 
fulfill both the requirements of the rubber manufacturer in his 
laily search tor rubber chemicals and compounding ingredients, 
machinery and equipment, raw material supplies, ete., and the 
vast army of users of rubber products in all of their numerou 
shapes and forms. The publishers plan on issuing revised edi- 
tions every other year 

Shaped to the special requirements of the British Rubber i 
dustry, the contents of the directory appears in English, Frencl 
(German and Spanish. A comprehensive subject index at the back 

the directory, covering 87 pages, is also repeated in the three 
foreign languages, with the English translation given after eac! 
entry, Since the British industry depends in large part on the 
export trade, this treatment considerably enhances the value 

the work 
The edition is divided into 15 sections, as follows: (1) Kub 

ber Manufacturers; (2) Kubber Machinery and Equipment; (3) 

Instrument and Laboratory Equipment; (4) Chemicals and 

Compounding Ingredients; (5) Fabrics and Textiles; (6) Com 

ponents; (7) Natural Rubber and Latices; (8) Synthetic Rub 

bers, Latices and Kindred Materials; (9) Reclaimed Rubbers ; 

(10) Serap and Waste Rubber Merchants; (11) Manufacturers’ 

Sundry Requirements; (12) Trade Marks and Brand Names 

(13) Trade and Research Organizations; (14) Rubber Tech 

nology Schools and Courses; (15) Who’s Who in the Britis! 

Rubber Industry. In addition, appendices give data on overseas 

agents and offices and on consultants. 

The first edition of this new biennial directory of the Britis! 
rubber industry leaves little to be desired and the publishers will 
tind improvement difficult. It is excellently printed on good whit 
coated paper with divider strips setting off each section. Liberal 
use has been made of bold face type, with the result that list 
ings stand out prominently. The publishers are to be congratu 
lated for a difficult job well done 


Chemical Engineering Catalog: 1950-51. Published by the 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 West 42nd St.. New York 
18, N. ¥. 8% x 11 in. 1680 pp 
The latest edition of this “bible” of the chemical and process 

industries, the 35th annual edition to be issued, contains 1654 
pages of product facts and technical data supplied by 466 lead 
ing manufacturers of processing, general engineering and 
manufacturing equipment. The traditional system of triple in 
lexes is continued, iLe., alphabetically by company name, by trace 
name, and by type of equipment. A new functional approach to 
the classified index has, however, been incorporated for the first 
time. Now the user of the catalog can look over all headings 
which appear in the classified index which relate to 14 basu 
subjects. Among these subjects are heating and cooling, mixing 
control, process development, materials supplies, power 
structures and safety. This new functional approach consider 
ably enhances the growing value of the catalog 


Practical Microscopy. (2nd Edition). By L. ©. Martin and 
B. K. Johnson. Printed in Great Britain. Available fron 
the Chemical Publishing Co., 26 Court St., Brooklyn 2 
N. Y¥.5 x 7% in. 124 pp. $2.50 
Information necessary to apply the techmique of modern 

microscopy in practice is presented in this informative littl 

book. The optical principles and physical limitations of the 
microscope are discussed, but otherwise theory is kept to 
minimum and the text is slanted toward the practical man an| 
the student who use the microscope in their professional work 
and studies. Many practical hints are included on setting up the 
microscope correctly, preparation of specimens, various methods 
of mounting, etc. Numerous illustrations abet the text 
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(CONT'D) 


REVIEWS 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 


mans Brothers Co., 1455 North Day 
x ll in. 12 pp 

handling corrosive and non 
liquids and dry 
ndensed catalog. For 


Yeomans Pumps. Ye: 
on St., Chicago 22, I'L. 8! 


\ full line of 


liquids, 


pumps tor 


solids-carrying and semi 


COTTOSIVE 


dry materials is presented in this new ex 


easy use and reterence the catalog is ganized in sections 


Corrosive and Non-Corrosive Liquids—with emphasis on 
vertical submerged centrifugal pumps and horizontal end 
suction circulating pumps; Solids-Carrying Liquids—horizon 


tal and vertical non-clog centrifugal pumps to handle solids, 
different bearing constructions, and 
its application, operation and ad 
Materials—the 


materials with suggested 


in various styles and 


the Shone pneumatic unit 
Dry and Semi-Dry 


handhng bulky 
peration. The catalog is fully illustrated 


vantages, oemans 


“Transp: 
appheations and « 


ter” for 


Fast Butyl Cures With Vulklor, G-M-F and Dibenzo G-M-F. 
Report No. 14). Naugatuck 


(Compounding Research 


Chemical Division, U. S. Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, 

New York 20, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 20 pp 

This report describes the use of Naugatuck’s dioximes, 
G-M-F and Dibenzo G-M-F, as vulcanizing agents in the 


of butyl compounds highly resistant to severe 
nduces Vulklor, the company’s 
with (i-M-F for ultra-fast 
vulcanization costs. The rate of cure studies 
contained in this report are designed to illustrate ways of 
vreatly diminishing the usual difficulties which 
accelerator butyl cures. The re 


production 
aging conditions. It 
intended for use 


also intr: 
new activator 


cures at lower 


overcoming or 
arise in conventional sulfur~ 
port is ilustrated with many charts and graphs 


R-B-H Resin 510 in Adhesives and Coatings. R-B-H Dis 
persions, Division of Interchemical Corp., Bound Brook, 
J. J. 8% x 11 in. 20 pp 
The general and physical properties of Resin 510, a low 

molecular weight hydrocarbon resin, are described in this 


compatibility of the product with 
chlorinated and cyclized rub- 
vegetable and oils, rosin, ester gum, 
modified phenolic is tully 
presented in which Resin 


bulletin. The 
rubbers, 


technical 
natural and synthetic 
bers, waxes, mineral 
100% 
discussed 
510 has been incorporated, 
and coatings. The bulletin 1s 


ferent charts and graphs 


phenolic resins, resins, etc., 
Various formulae are 
particularly 


illustrated 


cements, adhesives 


with many dit 
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ABRASE 


pr protective coatings, plat 


Model 
140 


instrument to test wear resistance 


plastics, rubber, etc, 
Incorporates proven rotary rub- 


w 


ear action of dual abrading 


wheels, simulating wear under 
actual service conditions. 


Models 
$325 to $650 


MOLDER 


GASKET 


SPLICER © 


SPLICER 
VULCANIZER 
EMBOSSER 


SPEED 
NO BREAKDOWNS 
HEAT CONTROLS IN 


BOTH BRONZE PLATENS ABOUT OUR 
ONE OPERATOR — HAND 

FROM | TO 8 UNITS RUBBER 
LONG LIFE HEATERS CUTTER 


AND THERMOSTATS 


For Further Information ... . Write to 


SIVON MACHINE & MFG. co. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


{ 
| Test Abrasion Resistance | 
R 
: 
_TABER INSTRUMENT CORP. “sf 


THIS MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


ONE ef 5 Armstrong Steam 
Humidifiers at one of the 
nation’s largest rubber plants. 


Explosive vapors in the air...dry air...a static 
electricity spark... EXPLOSION! 

Armstrong Air Controlled Steam Humidifiers 
remove this hazard. These units are simple, wholly 
dependable mechanisms which automatically 
maintain the required relative humidity by adding 
steam to the air. Thoroughly tested and proven 
in rubber plant applications. GUARANTEED 
TO SATISFY or your money back. 


Send for this bulletin 
\EARN WHY ARMSTRONG’S ARE POSITIVE PRO- 
TECTION AGAINST STATIC EXPLOSION HAZARDS , 


Send for 12 page bulletin 1772 giving complete information 
ond prices on A g Steam Humidifiers. 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
822 Maple Street ¢ Three Rivers, Michigan 


UTILiITy 
TRUCK TYPE 
BAND BUILDER 


BUILT UP TO 60" WIDE 


Utility Manufacturing Company 
CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 
Long Distance Phone Call MILWAUKEF—SHERIDAN 4-7020 


REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


Eastern Fixed Mounting Mixers. (Bulletin No. 600). Eastern 
Industries, Inc., 296 Elm St., New Haven 6, Conn. 8% x 
11 in. 16 pp. 


Complete engineering data on all Eastern top and_ side 
entering fixed-mounting mixers are contained in this bulletin 
\ discussion of the important factors which determine the 
choice of mixing equipment for a specific problem is pre- 
sented. A section of the bulletin is devoted to engineering 
suggestions, and here comparisons are made between high 
and low speed mixers, single and dual propeller models, and 
vertical versus side entering mounting. The, bulletin is illus 
trated with photographs and engineering drawings 


Microsen Temperature Indicators and Recorders. (Bulletin 
No. 404). Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. 8% x 11 in. 12 pp. 


The thermocouple actuated temperature indicating instru 
ments manufactured by the company are described and 
illustrated in this bulletin. Specifications and ranges of the 
different instruments are presented and the design principles 
elaborated upon. A section of the booklet is devoted to a 
discussion of applications of the electric indicators and _ re 
corders. Descriptions of the different units are complete 
with engineering drawings. Much of the information pre 
sented is in tabular form. 


e 
Guide to Improved Packaging with Bakelite and Vinylite 
Plastics. Bakelite Division, Umion Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. 


Outstanding applications of Bakelite and Vinylite are pre 
sented in this booklet. The advantages of using various forms 
of these materials in 21 different ways for packaging and dis 
play are cited. Properties of the specific form of Bakelite or 
Vinylite plastic or resins employed are listed with each ap- 
plication, and a photographic illustration shows one or more 
typical examples. The packaging applications are classified 
under such general headings as coatings, film and sheeting, 
ind adhesives 

e 
Silastic Facts. (No. 10). Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Micl 
814 x 11 in. 16 pp. 


The latest technical information available on Silastic, Dow 
Corning’s silicone rubber, is presented in this booklet. This 
booklet supercedes “Silastic Facts—No. 5” and presents a 
comprehensive picture of the properties and performance of 
the Silastics. The usefulness of these semi-organic rubbery 
materials is indicated by a description of some typical appli 
cations for Silastic in a variety of industries. 


Ae. 


SEE PAGE 390 
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EXCLUSIVE 
AGENTS 
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RAY - BRAND 
Centrifuged Latex 


@ Normal Latex 
| © GR-S Latex Concentrate 


© Natural and Synthetic 
Latex Compounds 


REVERTEX 


72-75% Latex 
Concentrate 


We maintain a fully equipped 
| laboratory and free consulting 
service. 


LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 

111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Charles Larkin 11, 250 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo 2, N.Y.; H. L. Blachford Ltd.. 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, 
Canada; Ernesto De! Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico D.F, 


Figh Quality 


PINE TAR OIL 


PINE TARS 
BURGUNDY PITCH SOLVENTS 
ROSIN OILS PINE OIL 


TACKIFIERS DIPENTENE 


E. W. COLLEDGE 


GENERAL SALES AGENT, INC. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave 
New York 17, 


503 Market St 
San Francisco 5, Cal. 


P. O. Box 389 
Jacksonville, Fla 


25 E. Jackson Bivd 
Chicago 4, III 


2775 E. 132nd St 
at Shaker Square 
Cleveland 20, Ohio 


Designed To Extrude 
RUBBER or PLASTICS 


I, these days of rapidly changing developments 
owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
truders to either rubber or plastics production. If 
you are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
and plastics the versatility of ROYLE extruders is 
of paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
The change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 


Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 448. It describes 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
type extruders. 


ROYLE #2 Extruding Machine. 
Non-extended cylinder, plain tub- 
ing head. 


Akron, Ohio 
J. C. Clinefelter 
JEfterson 3264 


Home Office 
J. W. VanRiper 
SHerwood 2-8262 


London, England 
James Day ‘Machinery’ Ltd. 
REgent 2430 
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MARKETS 


Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 


Natural Rubber 

over the pur- 
er, as reported else 
have brought rubber 
dity Exchange t 
most business con 


recent re 


natural 


this issue, 


ase ol 
where in 
activities on the Comr 


a virtual standstil 


erning the liquidati of existing con 
tracts during the past period, the price 
spot rubber moved in a range of 13.00 


The high for the period was reached 
on December 28 and again on December 
»”) with 79.00 cents, while the low for the 
period, 66.00 cents reached on Janu 
ary 3 and 4 The average price of spot 
rubber on the Exchange tor the month at 
December was 71.20 cents based on 20 trad 
ny days. This compares with an average 

73.05 cents in Ne 

Until the some of 
he surrounding rubber 
trade will necessarily adhere to a policy of 
and importers 
commitments 
being 
busi 


cents 


Was 


vember 


(,overnment clarifies 
uncertainties, the 


Dealers 
i previous 
Offerings of shipment rubber are 
ide to the Government and some 
ness is taking place from day to day 
ited that the rubber i 
amounts to ap 


t caution 


busy witl 


It has been ca 
e Government stockpile 


proximately 600,000) tons lf this is rea 
nably correct, then the Government wHl 
ntract for an additional 500,000 tons or 


within the months in 
luding 300,000 tons for the stockpile. By 
he middle of 1951, stockpile on hand and 
purchased to arrive will) approximate 
1,000,000) tons 


Quotations tor the 


next or 


more 


market, shown 

below, represent estimates based upon the 
irrent situation. Quotations for the out- 
ide market, London and Singapore, follow 


Outside Market 


outside 


\ Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
73 
ary 2 
x Crepe 
lary 31 
n Brown Crepe, N 65 
Ambers, No. 3 703 
Flat Bark Crepe 55 
London Market 
Standard Smoked Sheets) 
February 69.71 70.00 
Marck 68,25 68.83 
Singapore Market 
Standard Smoked Sheets) 
} ry 65.04 - ¢ 7 
Synthetic Rubber 
(Dry Types-Per Pound) 
jutaprene NF 475 
Butaprene NI, 475 485 
Butaprene NAA 315 525 
Butaprene NXM 5 540 
Chemigum 30 N4NS 400 470 
Chemigum N3 P 450 - .52 
GR-I 
GR-S 2 
Hycar OR-25 . .450 - .460 
Hycar OR-15 520 - .530 
Hycar OS-10 500 - .510 
Neoprene Types CG and AC —— - 506 
Neoprene Type E 650 
Neoprene Types FR KNR R06 
Neoprene 380 
Ne ene \ 381 
Neoprene 401 
Neoprene 380 
Neoprene 406 
Paracril 430 - .450 
Paracril 440 - .460 
Paracril 51 .530 
Silastic (compounded) - 4.40 
Thioko! Type A . - .470 
Thiokol Type FA - .620 
Thiokol PR-1 .. - .850 
Thiokol Type ST .850 


NEW YORK, JAN. 9, 1951 


Scrap Rubber 


Reclaimers are again actively in the mar- 
ket for scrap, thus improving the general 
tone of the scrap rubber market. This 
situation has reflected upon the price for 
scrap rubber which has been rising steadily 
during the past few weeks. However, as 
shortages of new rubber continue to mount, 
resulting in greater demands for reclaim, 


it is problematical if the serap rubber 
market will attain any stability in the fore 
seeable future 
Mixe passenger tires ton $25.00 
Bea tires ton 40.00 
Mixed truck tires ton 31.06 
Beadless passenger tires ton 32.06 
No. 1 passenger peelings ton 5. 
No truck peelings ton 75 
enger tubes Ib 18 
ger tubes Ih 1 
Ib 2 
No ? truck tubes 1 18 
Red truck tubes Ib 18 
Black truck tubes Ib 12 
Buttings tor 35.00 
Reclaimed Rubber 
\s a result ot the shortages of new 
rubber, reclaimed rubber continues in ex- 
tremely active demand, with the industry 


moving at peak levels. The industry be 
heves that the long-term future for reclaim 
is assured as long as quality is unim- 
paired and prices remain attractive and is, 
therefore, making no sacrifices in quality 
to increase production still further. There 
has been no change in the price structure 


since our last report Current quotations 
follow 
Tires 
Black, Digester (Natural). .!t 10% 11 
Pee!s No. 1 Ib 11 11 
Whole Tire (Blend) Ib 1¢ 1¢ 
Inner Tubes 
Black (Natural) Ib 24 25% 
Red (Natural) Ib 28 28! 
Butyl Ib 123 13 


Cotton Tire Fabrics 


Few cotton tire fabric suppliers are of 
fering quotations due to the extremely 
tight market situation In view of in 


demand for tires, mills 
see no lessening in the general situation in 
the next few months. As was the case in 
previous months, the industry is reported 


creasing military 


to be concentrating on 12/4/2. standard 
peelers Prices reported below represent 
estimates on a more fluid market. Quo 
tations follow 

Standard, Peeler, 12/4 It 95 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 12/4 Ib. 1.01 

Chafers 

4.4 oz. (per sq. yard) Ib Ro! 
1.25 oz. (per sq. yard) It 83 
11.65 oz. (per sq. yard) Ib 81 
8.9 oz. (per sq. yard) It 83 


Cotton 


The market for middling uplands on the 


Cotton Exchange has moved in a range 
of 2.23 cents since our last report (De- 
cember 8), high for the period being 44.86 


cents reached on January 9, and low being 
$2.63 cents reached on December 12. The 
price of middling uplands for the 
December was 43.37 cents based 
days. This compares witl 
43.11 cents in November 


AVeTaRt 
month ot 
on 23 trading 
an average ot 
\ recent statement by the Department 
of Agriculture that it reason for 
rationing cotton goods or cotton has 


sees no 
raw 


had no apparent effect as a market factor 
Market analysts point out that the statis 
tical position is such that this view will 


probably be subject to review as the season 
progresses particularly if consumption 
holds at recent high levels. Military orders 
ind some desired grades of raw 
scarce by 


are heavy 
cotton are expected to become 
spring 

According to reports reaching this coun 
try, the year 1950 marked the attainment 
by the Soviet Union of the highest level 
of industrial production in its history, sub 
surpassing the goals of the 4tl 
five year plan. It was estimated that the 
cotton harvest was more than 40% above 
1940 levels, with cotton goods production 
showing a substantial increase 

Cotton acreage in the United States dur 
ing 1951 is expected to total 24,641,000 
compared with 18,654,000 acres 
1 in 1950, according to recent trade 
However, the shortage of labor, 
farn inery, and a drought that ex 
tends over a large area west of the Missis 
sippi casts a doubt over the ultimate pro 
duction 


stantially 


acres 
plante: 
estimates 
macl 


Quotations tor middling uplands on the 


Exchange follow 
Dec. 8 January 9 
Close Hig! Low ( 
Ma $3.84 
May $1.22 43.50 $3.26 
Tuls $0.77 $3.00 42.80 


Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 
(No. 1 R.S.S. Contract) 


FROM DECEMBER 11 TO JANUARY 9 
De Spot Dec Mar May Tuly Sales 
11 0 93.2 $1.25 46.50 43.00 48 
67.0 65.0 51.00 45 42.75 4 
7.0 65.00 46.0 43.50 8 
14 8.0 5 $7.00 45.00 14 
1 69.0 7 $9. 46.00 2 
18 72.6 73.0 35.50 47.00 31 
19 73.00 34.00 Ooo 46.50 
73.0 54.0 30.00 $7.00 2 
21 73.0 76.1 54.06 51.00 48.00 i( 
2 76.00 55.0 52.00 0.50 
g 80.00 57.0 10 
79.0 64.25 5 
; 61.5 49 
Jar 
1 
0.50 6.50 20 
$6.50 51.50 49.00 8 
4 6.0 5.01 51.00 47,00 
67.0 39.04 53.75 ) 
00 63,00 57.75 54.00 1 
67.00 61.75 7.0 
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EXPORT AGENT 
Binney & Smith, International, Inc., 
41 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, N.Y 


CANADIAN AGENT 
Binney & Smith, Limited 


ie 


Manufacturers of 
CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for 


Samples and Quotations. 


33 Edward St., Toronto 3, Ontario, Canada 


WHITE Products Co. 


7000 UNION AVENUE 
ELEVELANOD 


Do You Want to Compound Your Own 
GR-S, Natural, Neoprene or Buna N Latices? 


VULCARITES 


Compounding Dispersions of Rubber Chemicals, 
are now available for Latex Compounding 
VULCARITES are supplied as individual dispersions of 


zine oxide, sulfur, antioxidants and accelerators, Com- 
posite dispersions of these chemicals are also available. 


Inquiries on special dispersions formulated to your 
definite specifications are invited. 
* * 


Samples and technical service available 
promptly on request. 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION ick 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. cHaRLotte, N.C. 
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STATISTIC 


Of Interest to the 
Rubber Industry 


U. S. Imports and Re-Exports of Natural Rubber 


o7——Natural Rubber (Dry) ——, 
Average 
Declarea 

Value 

r pound 

Cents 


Total 
Declared pe Long 
Value Tons 
19,852 

185 


1,94 


23 


IMPORTS— 
-—Natural Rubber (Latex) —, 


Average 

Declared 
Value 

per pound 


Total 
Declared 


10,2 
4,168,127 


10,467,5 


Guayule 


7~RE-EXPORTS— 
Total 
Declared 


600,479 
412,092 


4 


4 
7 


8 466 
627 


14,593, 


imports were 
$191,097 in 1 


t Figures for 
reported under a 
940; 


379,607 pounds, valued z 


2,884 


3)? 
30 


* Adjus 
re-exports 
separate clas 


agree with tot 
natural rubber 
». Such impor 


1941; 


x) and guayule (3) 


924 in pounds, valued at $159,530 in 


In 


are included under natural rubber, 


the 


1942; 


Natural Rubber 
(Including Latex and Guayule) 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Stocks On 

Hand at End 

New Supply Re-Exports 
488,145 
600,479 
411,983 
499,473 
818,243 
,029,007 
282.6053 
55,329 


Consumption 
575,000 


.000 
8.500 


1,005 
879 
564 


67.868 


Source: 1936-40, U. S. Department of Commerce; 1941 to date, Rubber 


U.S. Gross Imports of Balata, 
Jelutong, Gutta-Percha, etc. 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


-———Balata——, 


Jelutong—, 
Tons Value Tons Value 


Division, OMD, and Predecessor Agencies. 


496 


Source Department of Commerce 


-~-Gutta-Percha— 
& Other Guttas 


5} 


TOTAL 
Average Tota NET 
1M- 
j Long Long 
A Year Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Tons Value Tons 
3 193¢ 467,064 6.€ $99 14.98 1,229 286,552 10.41 488,145 12,581 4,488,223 475,564 
1937 574.600 2 19.67 2.094 745.873 12.36 7,902 3,385,433 $92,577 
“4 1938 397,640 125,373,864 4.08 15.58 2,508 628,886 11,19 || 5,652 1,799,124 406,440 : 
939 469,946 167,586,786 15.92 27m 17.03 2,233 463,345 .27 499,616 13,125 5,832,618 486,491 
+4 781,2( 303,308,823 17.33 33,7 19.28 3,633* 758.007 9.31 818,624 7,060 3.197,136 $11,564 
989,498 6,317 8.14 34,7 20.48 4,881 1,145,767 10.48 1,029,176 5,37¢ 2,757,872 1,023,800 : 
94: 266.27¢ .42¢ 18.37 10,646 5.630.667 23.61 5,523 1,660,792 13.42 282.445 10.856 5.913.386 271,589 
z 1943 0,358 69,198 27.81 1,890 1,312,202 31.00 7,678* 3,636,789 21.14 59.926 22,583 = :16.446.707 37,343 ; 
103,84 8,549 31.77 3,091 2,092,211 30.99 6.701" 3.351.233 22.33 113.639 9,739 8,712.695 103,900 
$2 945 134,408 814 31.82 4,733 3,115,853 30.22 10,040 5,963,797 26.52 149,221 9,509 7,201,746 139,712 ’ 
300,415 2,93 27.12 8!421 5.843.085 29.14 5.344 2.854.246 23.89 380,180 7,711 5.331.954 372,469 
947 691,087 6,951,814 19.83 17,542 9,787,722 30.98 iz! 1,492,825 23.11 711,513 4,121 2,354,494 707,392 : 
702,293 10,849,177 18.49 32,745 9,820,034 24.93 = 71,330 10.53 733,346 6,672 3,259,324 728,668 
1949 630,818 95 29,974 4.970.478 640,792 6,253 2,746,109 654,539 
1949: 
Mar 53.768 195,422 6.68 2.809 1,564,383 24.87 56,577 562 245,780 56,015 
Apr 48,26 18,167,840 16.85 2,271 1,219,404 23.97 50,533 315 165,632 50,218 
May 51,243 8 7,018 16.40 2.191 1,105,887 22.54 53,434 390 181,457 53.044 
June 49,038 8.084,56¢ 16.47 2,186 1,113.169 51,218 471 226.882 50,747 
July 43.474 15.76 2,267 1,146,784 22.59 43.741 699 289,896 45.042 
Aug 46,8 5,828 15.08 2445 »342,109 21.98 ee 49,578 251 110.368 49.327 
Sept 43,476 ; ) 2.144 095 5 22.8 43.621 556 248,921 45,064 
Oct 44.651 14,678,475 14.66 2,634 1,213,360 20.57 47,285 404 160.047 46.831 
Nov 63.64 20,693,593 14,51 3.512 1,645,361 20.89 67,153 11 9.002 67,142 
« De 63,98 607 14.49 3,9 1,869,525 304 295,362 67,245 
Jar §4,27 17, 881,88 14.7 3.974 1,951,79 1,92 8,231 $31 225,196 57,821 
Fe 5( 7.373.658 5.5 3,33¢ 608,163 21.52 53,358 558 252.013 52,800 
Mar 57.8 732 16.3 1,826,747 22.34 61.481 659 326,688 60,822 
Apr 72,418 $12,444 6.89 4.39) "2,199,149 22.34 17 12.02 76 639 340,781 76.349 
May 6.804 11s 7.15 3.18 1,904,513 26.7 20 58.948 13.1¢ 61),187 597 289,551 59,591 
fur 73,80€ 1¢ 7 3,96 2,294,158 25.83 1 33.651 4.3 77.376 625 322.008 76,451 
July j 6,854 0.11 4,225 2,710,430 28.64 7 2H, 73 37,54 683 381.650 56.857 : 
| Aug 67.4 6,092,742 23,96 5,253 3,721,184 31.62 5 671 12.34 72,703 1,005 914,279 71,698 
Sept 55,98 6.724,07 29,23 4,369,707 38.12 55 15,148 12.34 61,153 879 798,935 60,274 
Source: S. Department of Commerce 1 te ross imports 
Notes: (1) Figures for latex are on a lude Iry and lac: 
years 1940 through 1943, crepe sole rubber j sificat which 
j iry above. were: 856.294 pounds, valued at 
y | and 21,653 pounds, valued at $5,215 in 1943 
av, 
a 1938 1936 535 199,368 6,163 1,296,364 1,568 $55,643 
1939 1937 354 151,344 7,109 2,017,786 1,122 440,894 : 
uA 1940 1938 509 181,140 9,132 2,944,504 444 204,582 : 
5 1941 1939 694 265.553 6,640 1,603,418 1,740 539,255 
a 1942 1940 648 300.500 7,451 2,449,137 2,340 1,004,885 
eee 1943 194) 924 489,514 8,821 2,954,001 1,783 607,025 
: 1944 107.834 44,113 9,665 93.650 1942 1,544 1,107,059 1,200 530.296 804 525,763 
1945 135.672 105,429 6,743 118,715 1943 1,047 708,701 35 14,340 ws 
1946 400.687 277,597 4,338 237.467 1944 1,012 660.805 88 45,578 10 4,999 i 
1947 6%8.354 562.661 4,101 129.038 1945 1,361 907.253 36 21,970 
es 1948 735.227 627.332 6.673 141,541 1946 2,281 2,233,065 304 256,169 423 458.064 . 
1949 79 574,522 6,253 106,619 1947 1,982 2,276,531 2.878 1,496,887 392 779.591 
1948 1,195 805.078 3.401 2,377,765 423 542.788 
1949: 949 1,391 814,554 1,043 834,978 197 189,021 
oe Mar. 56,577 53,108 562 117.664 
“eee: Apr 5 3 47,859 315 112,916 1949 
de May 3.51 46,128 390 111,875 Mar 136 86,499 60 52,313 5 30,967 
‘a June 51,218 47.117 471 103.626 Apr 88 48.244 14 8,753 16 9,878 
July 4¢ 40,597 699 103.017 May 103 60,361 85 83,291 eras : 
‘ Aug 49.579 45.307 251 99.850 lune 44 20.821 74 47,515 27 16.292 
ee Sept 45.4 43,978 556 100.618 July 164 78,112 4¢ 37,403 3 3,391 
- Oct 3 8 1,243 404 90.733 Aug. 137 66.002 114 96.509 5 2.218 3 
Nov 67 701 99,208 Sept. 208 122.732 74.605 22 31,672 
a Dec 67,934 2,919 713 106,619 Oct. 222 142,538 123 92,681 19 15,221 ; 
—ie Nov. 77 68.678 160 89,806 34 28,559 
ae 9 Dec. 34 36,980 108 67,002 39 24,061 
Tan 58.2351 1,992 $31 108,769 
Fel 558 104,477 195( 
4 Mar 61,48 60.859 659 101,691 Tan. 61 42,855 37 18,308 ( 35,288 x 
es Apr 76,998 7.914 639 106,124 Feb 42 24,040 162 123,570 3 20,291 
: May 60,69 81 397 100,776 Mar ( 66.374 113 97,008 17 13,672 
x Tune 787 63,333 625 99,457 Apr 68 45,844 246 211,744 30 23,369 
61 6¢ 61,402 93,653 May 78 50,093 114 103,796 69 84.151 
72,97 64,297 %7,146 Tune 143 74,93¢ 12( 104,123 49 112,902 
y Sept 61,148 61,281 87,409 July 109 53,480 118 101,258 64 87,284 : 
Met 78,351 82,036 Aug 171 102,985 234 200,912 46 41,790 
Sept 119 102,475 175 146,493 37 59,004 
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@ Do you buy ready-to-use dispersions of 
SULFUR 
ZINC OXIDE 
ACCELERATORS E 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
or complete curing groups e 


Liquid Latex 


@ Do your transportation charges run higher now than 
they would from Columbia City, Ind. (near Ft. Wayne)? 


@ Do you need a source of supply for THE SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


NATURAL CENTRIFUGED LATEX 
GRS No. 4 LATEX NORMAL 
GRS No. 4 LATEX CONCENTRATE 


Importers-Dealers Crude Rubber 

|| BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2050 

BROADSTREET BANK BLDG. 
TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 


TESTWORTH Ine. TRenton 2-8519 


407 SOUTH DEARBORN CHICAGO 5 


If your answer to any one question is Yes", TESTWORTH 
LABORATORIES, INC. can serve you to YOUR advantage. 


D Synthetic Rubber 


/ “FACTICE” VULCANIZED OIL 


Our products are engineered to fill every need in natural and synthetic rubber com- 
pounding wherever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of solid Brown, White, "Neophax” 
and "Amberex" grades, but also our aqueous dispersions and hydro-carbon solutions 
| of "'Factice” for use in their appropriate compounds. 


} Continuing research and development in our laboratory and rigid production control 
has made us the leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal in solving your compounding 
problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY 
STAMFORD, CONN, 


Makers of Stamford ''Factice'’ Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
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Synthetic Rubber—Totals 
(GR-S, Neoprene, Butyl, and Buna N Types) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Stocks On 

Hand at End 
Year Imports Consumption Exports of Period 
1941 1,702 
1942 4,612 
1943 41,568 
1944 142,927 
1945 203,454 
1946 14,963 
1947 62,366 
1948 315,111 
949 Z 
950 
Jan 22, 96¢ + 92,28 
Fet 29 31,86 77 88,38 
Mar 33,0 6,647 621 86 
Apr 34.5 8.075 71 440 
May 37,3 43.566 4 
lune 6.0 
43,826 707 67,08 
Aug 43,9 t 6 
sep 44,461 624 ) 


$4,690 1.584 


Source: Rubber Division, OMD, and Predecessor Agencies 

Notes: (1) These figures are revised from time to time and the latest 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. (2) Figures 
shown include the output of both government and privately-owned plants. 
(3) Figures for 1941 are estimated. * Includes year-end adjustment of 
5,384 tons to cover non-reporting companies. 


Synthetic Rubber—By Type 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
New Supply 


GR-S GR-M GR.I Buna N 
(Buna S) (Neoprene) (Butyl) Types Total 
i942 3,721 8,956 9 22,434 
1943 182,259 33,603 1,373 14,487 231,722 
1944 679,949 56,660 20,252 16,812 773,673 
1945 724,859 45,672 52,378 7,871 830,780 
1946 613,408 47,766 80,823 5,738 747,735 
1947 408,858 31,495 62,824 6,618 509,795 
1948 405,492 4,848 56,662 7,012 504,014 
1949 310,599 35,215 54,046 11,072 410,932 
Consumption 
1942 2,579 6,833 22 8,217 7,651 
1943 131,977 26,205 12,405 170,891 
1944 495,552 46,243 10,763 14,112 566,670 
1945 600,145 42,394 43,012 8,029 693,580 
1946 632,126 44,357 79,228 5,988 761,699 
1947 448,589 37,703 68,838 4,536 559,666 
1948 345,313 32,118 58,870 5,771 442,072 
1949 299.4 31,753 50, 8,827 90,855 
Exports 

1942 22 1,037 160 419 
1943 14,937 2,540 40 631 18,148 
1944 98,380 4,799 530 $57 104,266 
1945 76,555 5,837 980 406 83,77 

1946 68,763 2,642 495 797 72,697 
1947 7,951 2,617 62 755 11,385 
1948 093 2,875 21 885 4,874 
1949 1,401 33 178 1,574 6,48 

Stocks at End of Period 

1942 1,050 1,786 4 1,772 4,612 
1943 30,975 6,415 1,033 3,145 41,568 
1944 116,130 11,739 9,892 5,166 142,927 
1945 170,571 9,703 18,378 4,802 203,454 
1946 81,483 10,470 19,478 3,755 115,186 
1947 40,606 5,237 13,184 3,339 62,366 
1948 96,282 5,072 10,995 2,762 115,111 
194 77,73 654 12,2 3,433 98,94: 


Source: Rubber Division, OMD, and Predecessor Agencies. 

Notes: (1) These figures are tevised from time to time and the latest 
available eo should be consulted for the most accurate data. (2) Figures 
for GR-M and Buna N Types include production of privately-owned plants 


Reclaimed Rubber 
(Including Natural and Synthetic) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Stocks On 

7—Consumption——, Hand at End 
Year Production Tons % toCrude* Exports of Period 
1936 150,571 141,486 24.6 7,085 19,000 
1937 185,033 162,000 29.8 13,233 28,800 
1938 122,400 120,800 27.6 7,403 23,000 
1939 186,000 170,000 28.7 12,611 25,250 
1940 208,971 190,244 29.3 11,347 32,636 
1941 274,202 251,231 32.2 13,851 41,750 
1942 286,007" 254,820 64.6 30,405 42,532 
1943 304,058¢ 291,082 59.6 15,678 46,201 
1944 260,631¢ 251,083 35.3 11,800 43,832 
1945 243,309 241,036 30.2 13,413 28,155 
1946 295,612 275,410 26.5 14,461 33,666 
1947 291,395 288,395 24.8 14,556 35,943 
948 266,861 261,113 24.4 11,428 32,630 

94 4,02 226,679 22 10,637 28,263 
1949; 

Sept 24.2 761 26,257 
Oct 2 23.3 1,107 26,619 
Nov l 22.1 796 27,801 
Dec 1 21.5 702 28,263 
Var 19,472 902 

Fe 0,474 790 

Ma 23,137 988 

Apr 22,71¢ 982 

Ma 24,879 1 881 

June 25,960 889 

24,34 2 864 

\ug 27,640 2.8 900 

Se 29,749 2 26.4 1,177 
2,663 32,260 27.1 GRY 


Source: 1936-40, Department of Commerce; 1941 to date, Rubber Divi- 
sion, OMD, and Predecessor Agencies. 

Notes: (1) These figures are revised from time to time and the latest 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. (*) Includes 
natural and synthetic rubber, () Includes 893 tons of imports. (¢) In- 
cludes 67 tons of imports. (4) Includes 21 tons of imports. 


Automobile Production in U. S. 
(Civilian Production Only) 


Passenger Passenger 
Year Cars Trucks Total Year Cars Trucks Total 
1930 2,784,745 571,241 3,355,986 1940 3,692,328 721,637 4,413,965 
1931 1,973,090 416,648 2,389,738 1941 3,744,500 875,381 
1932 1,135,491 235,187 1,370,678 1942 220,814 133,083 
1933 1,573,512 346,545 1,920,057 1943 4 
1934 2,177,919 575,192 2,753,111 1944 0 124,819 
1935 3,252,244 694,690 3,946,934 1945 A, 792 313,643 
1936 3,669,528 781,862 4,451,390 1946 699 930,760 
1937 3,915,889 892,382 4,80 1947 158 1,220,634 
1938 2,000,985 485,852 2,4 1948 3,909,270 1,363,856 
1939 2,866,796 704,308 3,5 1949 : ,108, 841 1,123,736 


Jan. 326,019 104,599 430,618 July 483,261 95,348 578,609 
Feb. 324,547 101,700 2 247 Aug 557,370 99,850 657,220 
Mar. 402,402 115,171 5 Sept 534,493 91,389 625,882 
Apr. 436,392 106,212 542,604 Oct 487,891 84,704 572,595 
May 394,703 86,200 480,903 Nov 381,951 72,749 667,881 


June 493,882 99,126 593,008 Dec 285,930 66,688 352,618 
1950 

Jan 1,147 July 111,028 706,095 
Feb 75,332 Aug 1 34,853 817,635 
Mar 580,461 Sept 105.562 3 
Apr 359,043 Oct 108,815 

May 696,481 Nov 98/538 

Tune $56,020 ee 


Source: _Automobile Manufacturers Association 
Note: Figures are based on factory sales. Revisions are made from time 
to time in these figures and the latest issue should be consulted for accuracy. 


Gasoline Consumption 
Ge Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 


19 4 4 1946 1947 1948 1949 195 
Tar 36,08 4 ; 1,746 57,057 
Ket 6,274 4 4 48.856 47.654 50,551 
M 4 C 64 6.703 59,947 
Apr 4 11 64,140 
Ma 4 6 6.800 70 
Tune 4,266 0,58 ) 
lu 19 66 
Au 5.618 0.058 
Se 56 64 
) 53, 3,154 55.708 66,637 
Nov 50,703 54,967 53,54 61,345 
Dec 48,69 2 ) 49.745 1,101 
Total $68,238 633,482 696,333 735,417 795,015 871,270 912,877 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 


Rim Production 


1945 1948 1949 
Passenger Car 4,504,368 15,05 23,842,796 27,715,344 
ruck & Bus 6,386,652 7,737,3 6,920,231 4,238,174 
Agricultural ,441,909 l 2'633, 699 3,140,882 2,695,430 
Earth Mover 1,308 10,610 13,330 9,895 
lotal 12,434,237 22,739,225 27,666 33,917,239 34,658, 343 
0 
"Sept Oct Nov 
Passenger Car 3, 3,558,060 2,812,285 
Fruck & Bus 612.015 311.9 
\vricultural 72,22 207.03 
Earth Mover 1,798 ; 
Potal 4,401,826 4,197,316 4,274,464 4,042,527 4,344,097 3,532,223 


Source: The Tire & Rim Association, Inc, 
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RUBBER 


CRUDE AND 
SYNTHETIC 


100% NATURAL iP 
CRUDE RUBBER 


IN FLOWABLE FORM 


* 
Sole Distributor 


Produced in a range of flowable consistencies 


*Trade Mark 


Sole U.S. Distributor 
SYNTHETIC LATICES for Uniform Quality 


POLYMER CORPORATION LTD. 
AKRON 
Guts Laboratory Controlled 


eriog! * Samples and data upon request 


In Mexico: 
LOS ANGELES COMERCIAL TROPICAL, S.A 
Mexico City 


TORONTO 


CHARLES T. WILSON INC. 


120 WALL. ST., NEW YORK 571 Cortlandt St., Belleville 9. N. J. 
= 


BUNA N PLASTICIZER 
PANAFLEX BN-1 


EXCELLENT FOR 


A LOW 
COST 


~ PANAFLEX BN-1 is an economical, light- 


colored plasticizer for synthetic rubber — es- 


pecially butadiene-acrylonitrile type. 


PRODUCTS! 


This new hydrocarbon plasticizer completely 


replaces dibutyl phthalate in nitrile rubbers — 


SPECIFY GRAVITY 0.9440 

izates having hi COLOR, NPA 

produces soft vulcanizates having high tensile, REFRACTIVE INDEX ‘aes 
° ISTILLATION, °F 560-730 

excellent elongation, and very low modulus. porting sie Excellent 
VISCOSITY, SSU @ 100°F 240 


PANAFLEX BN-1 plasticized stocks possess 
good ageing properties, superior electrical char- SAMMES ‘ON 


acteristics, and show good gasoline and oil DIVISION 
an American ming Corp 


resistance. 
lant 


122 East 42nd Street 
é New York 17, N.Y. Texas City. Texas 
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Automotive Pneumatic Casings 
(Thousands of Units) 


Original Re. 
kquip- place- 
ment ment Export Total 
1938 (tota‘) ... 11,516 30,567 1,049 43,132 
Passenger Car. 10,086 27,104 580 37,770 
Track and Bus 1,430 3,463 469 5,362 
1939 (total) «+ 18,208 38,022 1,279 57,509 
Passenger Car. 33,471 607 
Truck and Bus 4,551 
1940 (total) .... 
Passenger Car. 
Truck and Bus 
1941 (total) 
Passenger Car. 
Truck and Bus 
1942 (total) 
Passenger Car. 
Truck and Bus 
1943 (total) 
Passenger Car. 
Truck and Bus 


to 


1944 (total) .... 5 26,439 
Passenger Car. 18,330 
Truck and Bus } 8,109 
1945 (total) .... 5,9% 36,479 
Passenger Car. 5 25.463 
Truck and Bus . 11,016 
1946 (total) .... a 65,490 
Passenger Car. 0% 54,684 
Truck and Bus t 10,806 5 15,889 
1947 (total) .... 25,056 62,871 5 91,183 as 
Passenger Car. 19, 52,857 74,109 77,795 
Truck aad Bus 5 10,014 17,074 17,755 
1948 (total) od 
Passenger Car 9 295 66,738 
Truck and Bus 5 14,576 
) t 43 76.369 
40 


1,040 


1 
1 


Cotton, Rayon and Nylon Tire Fabrics 


(Production in Thousands of Pounds) 


Catrar R rand N 
Chafer and i Tire Cord 
All Other d And Other 
Fabric Tire Not Tire 
Woven Fabrics Tota! Woven Fabrics Total 


1947: 
Jan.-Mar. c 49,377 93,164 $7,381 
Apr.-June . 53,746 93,717 52,846 
July-Sept 44,291 74,458 
Oct.-Dec a 48,532 17,762 84,477 6,550 

Total 195,946 70,653 345,816 23,519 229,735 


50,251 19,391 60,569 
45,385 18,213 


341424 15,879 
175,987 §3:483 


to avoid disclosures o 
are not included 
1 with tire cord not 


Automotive Inner ‘Tubes 
(Thousands of Units} 


- Shipments— ‘ 
Original Re- nventory 
Equip place- Produc- End of 
tion Period 
10,945 
10,312 


3,807 


Che Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc 


Smoked Sheets—Spot Closing Prices 
(New York Market—Cents per pound) 


Note: Price was fixed by Government on August 6, 1941 
pound for non-war uses, Free trading was resumed May 1, 1 


Spot Closing Cotton Prices 


(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market—in Cents) 


Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
1949 1950 
33.37 31.89 
33.41 32.79 
33.44 


$4.04 


Consumption of Vinyl Resins 
(In Thousands of Pounds) 


Molding and 

Extrusion 

Materials ' All Other ! 
61,852 27,083 

7 27.064 


73,598 


: Bureau of the Census. 
(a) Includes weight of fillers, plasticiz 
ting; (b) Resin content; (c) Includes 
rotective coating resins. 


s, extenders and safety 


er 
Adhesives, but excludes 
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I 
nventory | 
Produce Endof | 
tion 
5,118 1,514 eee cone + 44 $0,293 37,848 8.166 
18,190 31,998 1,002 51,190 50,649 7,03 
57,613 8,665 1940 22.172 29,070 972 32 14 52 237 
49,933 7,108 | 1941 24,722 33,749 1.232 39.703 37.433 4/686 
7,680 1,557 1942 6895 7.213 159 14.267. 125685 6,206 
59.186 9,127 6,350 12,474 139 19,014 15,014 
: 50,965 7,270 6,460 20,569 196 27,224 27,488 2,813 
; 8,221 1,857 1945 3,988 33,906 411 40,304 41.742 3,627 
1946 . §.327 59,357 1,424 76,108 77,251 3,820 
a 61,540 4,436 194 25,046 46.560 2.483 74,088 79,181 8,059 
50,392 3,165 i ee 26,833 40,548 1,119 68,499 70,033 9,641 
i 11,1481 194 31.52 31 7 3 5 4 
| 9 2 31,4350 887 63,858 05,114 10,657 
15,351 6, 19 
F 2,790 4, | Fe $5 307 g 610 5 803 11,059 
‘ 2.83 2,842 5,733 6,223 11,432 
Apr 3,05 9 6,09 6,285 
20,4253 1, May 517 35 
7,620 1, 7,089 12,11 
12,803 June 4,059 4,33 8,459 7,537. 11,248 
As y 693 32 6,916 8,422 
ug bt 1,209 7,244 6,619 
Sej 3,082 67 7.556 7,074 6,129 
3,077 
2,214 
863 
3 i 2,448 
1,763 
685 
a i 6,949 Year Hig Low Ave Year Hig! Low Ave é 
31444 } 1910 288 141 206.6. 1931 856 41% 6.17 
: 1,505 | ate 184 114 141.30 1932 $34 2, 3.49 
1912 140 108 123.60 19323 7 2h% 5.96 
i 10,698 1913 11 39 82.04 1934 12.92 
8,773 1914 56 65.33 193 1334 10% 12.37 
; 1,925 1915 7 38% 65.85 193¢ 3 13% 16.41 
| 102 55 72.50 1937 2678 14 19,39 
8.904 1917 90 52 72.23 1938 17 fs 10% 14.64 
Truck ar Bus 1440 "228 1:734 1918 70 40 60.15 1939 1418 17.57 
1919 57 3814 48.7( 194( 24 18% 20.16 
1920 56% 16 1941 147% 19% 22.40 
June (total) 4,05 1921 21% 11% 16.36 194 221 121, 22.50 
t Passenger Car 60 "251 48 28% 135% 17.50 1943 2272 22% 22.50 
] Truck and Bus 882 66 1.398 1775 37% 2454 29.45 1944 22% 22% 22.50 
; ay 16 44 1924 4014 175% 26.20 1945 22% 22% 22.50 
(total) S84 8.049 107 2.04 8,264 7005 1925 121 34% 72.46 1946 50 
} 170 6,899 53 10,422 rat 569 1926 8814 3634 48.50 1947 25 i4 20.00 
sus 54 1,619 1,160 1,314 928 412 24 25 18 21.99 
{ : Aug. (total) 09 22.48 1949 1934 15% 17.57 
Ch; 0599 117 10,610 8,173 4,801 1929 26% 15% 20.55 1950 18 41°10 
[ruck and B 56 — 6,995 3,836 1930 16! 714 11.98 
ck and Bus 062 61 569 1,178 966 
Passenger Ca 415 3.512 975 3407 | 
Mar. 
: : 22.02 2 1.88 28.4 89 38 33.84 3.23 
Tire 21.97 21.63 23.30 28.17 36.51 38.57 33.73 33.64 
Cord 21.92 23.31 3.42 29.89 37.83 38.12 33.56 34.61 
ot uly 2,33 23.27 34.1 34.29 32.99 38:11 
Woven Aug 22.11 3.10 36.31 34.83 32.23 32.06 38.93 
| Sept «23.25 37.5 32.21 31.92 30.94 41.6: 
| Oct 32 23.85 36.79 32,39 32.01 30.32 40.66 ‘ 
| Nov 20.32 22.13 24.71 31.50 34.5 32.15 30.52 43.11 
3 2.28 5.21 33.03 16.74 32.90 31.08 $3.37 
Average tor 
Year 21.34 21.89 23.25 31.28 35.11 mmm 32.44 37.05 
Jan.-Mar. 18,546 | 
otal 7,195 § 9°97 ee xtile 
77,195 306,665 249,228 249,228 P t 
1949: ke 'apet 
ar i 33 25,395 6,608 a 68,296 68,926 nd Film * Resins 
1,14 29,104 15,640 3,969 71,609 947 6.43¢ 17.237 
"886 8'890 72.857 948 98,021 31,085 21,147 
96,59 62.039 163,468 28,607 251,424 281,661 149 187.544 "470 7 
231,424 281,66 7,344 29,470 $1,842 19,792 
lan.-Mar ) 36.097 +4 
2,948 36,097 12,469 60,981 73.451 May 8.692 539 
Apr.-June 198 4,07 4646 11310 39°966 71.476 3,539 1,998 1,648 
Tuly-Sept 15,04 65.092 13161 61614 1,569 1,50¢ 
Det. De 4404 2 1,646 8,722 1,688 
Oct 21,622 $212 9927 2/025 
Tncladed ‘with tire cordand sfalwies 
operations of individual mil bh) Fuel cell fabrics 
1) In t sith fer and al ther tire fabri data for 


_RIDACTO 


“The Proven Accelerator Activator Since 1944” 


HYDROCARBON 
THIAZOLES ¢ THIURAMS ¢ DITHIOCARBAMATES 
Advantages— 


| ® Flat Modulus GR-S *® Superior Heat Aging M. R. 


Halts Natural Rubber 
Reversion 


|. Balanced Vuleanization 
with Mixtures GR-S aud 
Natural Rubber *® Safe Processing 


The SPENCER PRODUCTS CO. 
P. ©. ,4 339 Ridgewood, New Jersey G R A N U L A T E D 
CRUSHED 


STEEL CALENDER STOCK | 
SHELLS SOLID 


ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 144”, 114” and 2” square bars. 


4°. 6", 10”, 12”, 15”. 20” and 24” diameters. Any u M PEE R EM CAL C o. 


length. 

Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, Tables and Jigs. 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 

Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS 
THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, 


HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 
for all purposes 
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Rubber Industry Employment, Production Index 
Wages and Hours for the Rubber Industry 
Production 1935-1939 = 100 

All Rubber Products (Based on man-hours) 


Pro- Pro- Jan. 2 
duction Aver luction Aver- Feb 
Work- age Aver- Average Work- age Aver- Average ees ++ 
ers Weekly age Hourly = ers Weekly age Hourly atau 301 
(thou earn Weekly Earn- thou Earn- Weekly Earn- June 205 
sands) ings Hours sands) ings Hours ings aaa 


$60.52 39.4 
Feb 197 56.55 37.7 500 188 59.90 39.2 


Sales by the Rubber Industry 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


1949 1950 1948 1950 
Jul 177 58.37 8.4 520 0K 65.59 41.2 9 Jan 260 265 July 331 454 
Feb 251 3 \ug 331 457 
8 g 5 209 2 d 
Aug. 66.8 Mar 260 Sept. 317 404 
>} 1 42 58 257 Oct 294 
24% Nov 291 


Dec 


Rubber Manufacturers’ Inventories 
; Tires and Tubes (Based upon Book-Value) 
i * (In Millions of Dollars) 


i Je 3 0.72 5.3 1.72 82 7.70 1.763 . 
eb 89.4 60 9 35 4 1.723 a2 ! nok Jan 608 661 648 625 501 
4 Mar 88.6 61.50 35.8 1.718 83.4 65.26 37.4 1.745 | Feb 625 661 641 563 42 
‘ Apr 88.6 60.92 35.4 721 84.0 3 39.0 1.775 | Mar 634 653 661 538 502 
4 Apr 625 648 650 517 
87.2 3 36.3 741 1 1.815 4 
4 | May 632 650 667 326 
: June 86.3 64.09 36.6 1.751 R80 40.6 1.824 | Tune 645 644 650 531 
July 82.0 64.45 36.6 761 &8.3 40.4 1.8¢ 
H Aug 80.9 62.3 36.( 731 0.2 41.5 1.862 Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Sept 64.3 70.03 39.1 1.791 92.5 41.5 1.841 
i Oct 81.1 64.8 37.3 1.738 
82 54.79 37 1.737 
Consumed by the Rubber Industry 


Material 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Primary 


Antimony, 


Rubber Footwear Short tons 39 41 55 

% of total 002 003 0S 

Jan 24.8 51.86 40.2 20.1 45.87 35.7 1.285 Asphalt * 

Feb 22.9 5 7.5 18.8 43.06 34.2 1.259 Short tons 16,510 20,189 19,483 28,715 32,113 19,967 18,050 

Mar 21.9 33 ¢ 19.4 51.04 40.0 1 27% °% of total 005 006 005 007 007 004 03 

Apr 21.4 37 9.3 50.3¢ 39.5 1.275 Barite (Barytes) 

May 20.5 38.9 19.1 50.20 39.4 1.274 Short tons 8,000 10,000 10,000 20,000 17,000 18,000 14,000 

June 19.8 50.35 39.4 19.3 2.07 40.3 1.294 © of total 3.9 2 2.1 4.4 3.1 2.8 2 

July 20.2 48.84 38.7 19.2 3 39.7 ats Carbon Black: 

Aug 20.3 48.78 38.9 20.7 7 42 1 Short tons 236,737 369,015 402,193 470,732 471,790 435,282 383,56 
% of total 90.3 95.5 95.3 94.3 


Sept 21.1 $1.71 40.4 


Oct 21.5 49 81 39.1 Clay, Kaolin: 
Nov 22.2 50.5 39.9 Short tons 50,964 59,588 109,936 162,393 166,201 
Dec 22.1 80.23 9.8 1.26 % of total 5.5 6.8 11 12.3 13:5 


Clay, Fire & Stoneware: 
Short tons 10,259 7,160 7,800 12,951 17,970 15,480 
of total 0.2 1 0.1 0.2 2 02 


All Other Rubber Products Lime: 
Short tons 2,039 5,634 7,170 3,193 589 Ee 
1.356 R45 57.04 41.3 1.38) % of total 0.03 0.09 0.12 0.05 0.01 0.02 


56.43 Litharge. 


6.16 40.9 1.373 Short tons 4.3 


Apr 79. 1.69 8.4 1.346 87.2 7.13 41.1 1.390 % of total 3.8 2.2 1.3 1.6 1 


Short 


of 


Mica, Ground 
43 1.425 Short tons 3,063 1,137 3,715 4,951 3,900 12,275 
% of total 6.0 2.2 l 8.0 6.0 19.0 


Sulfur: 
Short tons 31.000 63.000 64,960 72,800 72,800 70, 


© of tota 8 4 2.0 2 1.8 


Talc 

Source: U. S. Departments of Commerce and Labor. 48.994 63.758" 65.980 71.840 66.226 53,414 

Note ased upon reports from cooperating establishments cover % of total! 11.8 6.0 14.4 13.9 13.0 12 
in ful nasttime emnolovecs wi vorked during received pay 
ng both fu Jive ime employees who worked during or re hk d pa Zinc Oxide: 

"rio line neares » 15 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. The employment Sire eee 82.248 
series have been adjusted to levels indicated by Federal Security Agency % of total 2 
data for 1947, and » been carried forward from 1947 bench-mark levels, 
U. S. Bure f ines 
b ng an ource: U. ireau Mine 

thereby providing ¢ tent series 1 an F y data pertain only to = 
hereby p ent serie Hours and earning data Notes: (*) Solid and semi-solid products of less than 200 pen 
production and related workers (>) Includes prophyllite and ground soapstone. * Revised 
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: 
Mo 
$1,536 
1.528 
: Mar 4 4 498 a9 59.71 39.3 1.519 
Apr 190 55.50 36.9 1.504 191 61.76 40.0 1.544 
Ma . 4 64.5 4 5 
Dex 187 59.04 39.2 1.506 . Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
i 
: 
| 
176,965 197,341 
11.3 13.1 
3 fan RS 3 
05 2,835 
3 1.8 
Ma R8.8 g Lit 
June 75.3 53.85 39.8 1.353 92.0 59,23 42.4 1.397 MEME tons 1,078 726 977 1,607 3,085 4,192 3,245 
74.5 4.11 40 1.346 92.8 39.08 42.2 1 40 total 0.5 0.7 1.1 1.9 30 4 
Aug 2.46 40.6 1.36¢ 59.96 
ee Sept 81.4 £6.28 41.2 1.366 101.4 61.42 ; 
Oct R44 7.06 4 1.375 = 
Dec 82.7 55.66 40.9 1.361 560 59,360 
: 


SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 
From the Pine Tree 


ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 


Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 


NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
BUILDING RADIO CITY NEW YORK 20 NY 


Piant. Savannah. Ga Branches 
PIONEERS OF THE INDI 


KAUTSCHUK UND GUMMI 


the most quoted and authoritative 
GERMAN RUBBER JOURNAL 


KAUTSCHUK UND GUMMI promotes international ex- 
change of ideas concerning economic, technical and 
scientific problems involved in the different phases of 
the manufacture of rubber and asbestos products. 
KAUTSCHUK UND GUMMI is an excellent advertising 
medium which speaks to just those firms in the import 
and export trade to whom you want to speak. Sample 
copies and information about advertising rates may be 
obtained from the publishers. 


KAUTSCHUK UND GUMMI 


Berlin - Borsigwalde * Frankfurt am Main 


GUMMI UND ASBEST 


Covering the Rubber, Asbestos, and 
Synthetics Industries 


Read by all important plant personnel in more 
than ten Europe sn . the Advertising 
Medium of all firms interested in rubber import: 
and exports. Send for sample copy and advertising 


countries .. 


rates. 
Annual Subscription (Including Postage) — $4.00 


A. W. GENTNER VERLAG 
14a Stuttgart, Germany (American Zone) 


GRANULATED CORK 


P. O. Box 868 


Southland Cork Company Norfolk 1, Va. 


FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


FOR RUBBER-VINYLS 


Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
3340 N. Halsted St.. Chicago 13, Ul 


Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 
8905 Lake Ave., Cleveland: 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


Pacific Coast: ERWIN GERHARD, 
625 Market St.. San Franciseo 5. Calif. 


BROOKLY works inc. 


MORGAN & NORMAN AVES., BROOKLYN 22,N.Y. 


RARE METAL 
PRODUCTS EO. 


ATGLEN, PA. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
Volume IX 
THE CHEMICAL FORMULARY 
Editor-in-Chief, H. BENNETT 
648 pages x $7.00 

This new volume is a collection of up-to-date formulae 
compiled by the country's leading industrial and research 
chemists. An entirely new book, each formula is complete, new 
and different. All of the formulae are the result of long years 
of research and experiment. 

No important industry has been overlooked. No matter what 
the complexity of the problem, this book will proffer a quick 
and easy solution. The chapter on rubbers, resins, plastics and 
waxes contains many new and helpful formulae, many of which 
have never before been published. Get your copy today! 


Order from 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


RUBBER & PLASTIC 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

‘ BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 

aa SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 

» RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


SINCE 1880 


RAND RUBBER CO. BROOKLYN, N 


J. W. Jenkins Co., Inc. 


2158 Front St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio (Akron) 
RUBBER MASTERBATCH — CRUDE RUBBER — PLASTICS — CHEMICALS 


Phone: ae 4846 
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RATES: 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 
10c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 
15c per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 


Positions Wanted: 
$1.00 for 30 words or less; extra words, 5c each. 


When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count. 
Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. )) 


Copy for February, 1951, issue, must be received by Thursday, February Ist. 


Heading on separate line, $1.00 in light face; $1.20 in bold face. 

Advertisements in borders: $15.00 per column inch; maximum, 85 
words per inch. 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for adver- 
tisers on contract. Send check with copy. 


Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded 
without charge 


to advertiser 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HELP WANTED (Continued) 


7 RUBBER and PLASTICS CHEMIST 


CHEMIST -WRITER 


ndustnies 


Address Box 889-P, Ruprer AGE 


years experi 


adhesives 
manage 


CHE MIS! SUPERINTENDENT Twenty-two years experience 
tires, tubes, mechanicals, floor tile, soles, printers’ rolls, and 
tsing all the ymmot ind resins, Wants position on 
ment or sales. Address . Ruesper AcE 


CHEMIS1 B. S. 1943 Family Experienced in analysis, rubber 
ompounding and physical testing Desires position in technical sales or | CHEM TS—CHEMICAL E G NEERS 
production Address Box 873-P, AGE 
Positions with the better firms 
— > 
of cublier und vinyl coated fabrics, Desires PECH’L. DIR., Ph.D., “latex to $18,000 
ition im laboratory, plant. or technical — sales Address CHIEF CHEM., Ph.D., “mech’l’’....... 8,500 
Act LEATHER CHEM., some experience... ... 5,500 
CAPABLE CHEMIST produce pressure sensitive tape on spreader Call, write ee “GLADYS HUNTING 
machine, or to straighten out troubles, or improve desired features, or | DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 
formulate new ts in the field of adhesives, pressure sensitive tapes, 4 
aminating vinylite coatings, lacquer adhesives, quarter-lining | 7 W. Madison Chicago 3. FI 6.2100 
Experience tude Address Box 877-P, RuppBer Act | 
| 
EXECUTIVE: Graduate chemical engineer, age forty-five, with twenty SPONGE RUBBER CHEMIST: Require man with experience 
four years general management, production, and. technical experience im and capability. Permanent position with sound, well-financed 
nost types of mechanical rubber Desire connection | company. Salary commensurate with ability. Forward detailed 
n er t yressive dium compan ddress Box 
| RUBBER AGE. 
: te Excellent Medium sized molded goods plant with 44 presses needs the services ot 
Ror AGE | a good PRESS ROOM FOREMAN. Must be fully experienced inal 
| types of press work, know costs and how to organize work so the greatest 
| N | amount of production can be attained with maximum quality Addre-~ 
| RUBBER and PLASTIC CHEMIS1 Young, ambitious, excellent edu- | Box 871-W, Rusper AGE. 
| ational background, wit seven) years experience in compounding for the { 
] 5 ire and insulated wire industries. Desires position of compounding chemist, | RUBBER COMPOUNDER: with mechanical rubber goods 
i : factory superintendent, or research chemist. Minimum salary, $5,000. Lo | (hose and belting)—-familiar with specifications State age, edu 
tion immaterial classification World War TL. Address Box 881-P, |} cation, experience and salary requirements. Address Box 372-W, Runer 
RUBBER GF GF 


LATEX CHEMIST with several years experience in compounding and 


Fourteen - 
ence development, production, management a mechanicals, | production of foamed latex products Position open with long estab ishe 
udhesives, et Desires change Stimulating < } position with | company in middle west In replying, please give details of education, back 

j progressive company Eastern Jocation preferred Married Age thirty | ground, age and experience Applications will be in strict confidence ane 
SIX Address Box 884-P, Rupper AGE | cannot_ possibly have an effect on anyone’s present employment Addres~ 
| Box 876-W, Ruprer AGE. 
PRODUCTION MANAGER: Latex, natural and synthetic: reclaim | RESEARCH RUBBER COMPOUNDER: Must have tire factory ex 
Wishes to change Excellent references. Address Box 885-P, perience in both natural and = synthetic rubber Address Box 880-W, 
Act | 
Act 


RUBBER CHEMIST: Five years plus experience in rubber 


NDE R Twelve years broad experi 
chemicals industry. Seven years compounding. Wire and cable insulation experience desirable but 
ch, dev or ! nd trouble-shoe » ad 
or of te rubber. publications. BS. Chem. Awe thartecie naw | mot essential. An attractive career for the right man in an out- 
I cations em. y-six, ma 
n. veteran. Available immediately. Address Box 886-P, | standing organization. Address Box 882-W, RUBBER AGE. 
PRODUCTION MAN For small plant in midwest. Must have general 
rECHNICAL SALES: Graduat 7 knowledge of compounding, open steam curing, extrusion and roll grinding 
ears experienc n the rut Small factory experience desirable, college degree not necessary Addres- 
1 pl idustries, including technica 
re ager, now nployed in technical sales, desires change to be associated Box 883-W, Rupper AGE 
with mpany manufacturing r merchandising raw materials for these 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE wanted by progressive chemical 
concern to contact rubber industry in midwestern territory. Back- 
ground in tires and mechanicals preferable, but not essential. 
Please furnish details of experience and salary desired. Address 
Box 887-W, RUBBER AGE. 


CHEMIST B.S. in chemistry or chemical engineering, twenty-six to 
> ) , rT thirty five. Some experience in hard rubber research or production pre 
HELE WANTED ferred Central Jersey rubber and plastic company Send resumé Ad 
dress Box 888-W, AGE 

; MAN Ay ANTED who has had practical experience in a rubber manufac CHEMIST WANTED: Experienced capable rubber hemist familiar 
uring plant. One who is capable of doing experimental and development with production of calendered sheet rubber and vinyl and spreading. ete 
work, as well as knowing manufacturing. Good opportunity for the right State present connection and previous experience. Plant located in Brooklyn, 
man wh n help a tast growing rubber plant to develop new products a All correspondence strictly confidential \ddress Box 893-W, 

Give tt Address Box 890-W, Ruprer AGE Rupper 


| ™“ CHECK WITH US FOR 


\y UNCURED COMPOUNDS \ RUBBER 


1-23 JABEZ ST.. NEWARK 5, N. J. 


_ Rubber and Plastic 


ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY INC. 


40 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


V POLYETHYLENE \ VINYL (PVC) 


Scrap 


TELEPHONE: HUMBOLDT 2.8000 
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FOR SALE 


RUBBER PLANT 


Located on West Coast. Completely equipped 
for latex dipping. Plenty of forms for doll 
skins. Only doll skins manufactured here. 
Details will be furnished to 
financially responsible parties. 


Address Box 891-B, 
Russer Acer, 250 W. 57 St., New York 19. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 


SELL NOW! MARKETS ACTIVE! hoa Pigments, Chem- 
icals, Colors, Resins, Solvents, Oils, Waxes, Lacquers. Other 
Materials, Supplies, Equipment, etc. CHEMICAL SERVICE 
CORP., 84-04 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 


MATERIALS WANTED BRATEX Rubber Holland 


Wanted: Titanium Dioxide Pigments (any grade) needed to , 
carry on our business. Not interested in any 85c¢ or 95¢ black 3 STANDARD QUALITIES, 20 and 40 inch 
market deal. Would appreciate a few bags from manufacturing ois 
concern who can possibly spare some. Will pay any reasonable widths, 100. anc 200 yard rolls. Special size 
prem'nm er exchange for other critical chemicals. SAMUEL rolls to order. Samples on request. 


SMIDT CHEMICAL CO., 410 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, The Holliston Mills, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 


Tor PR ES PAID for off-grade uncured neoprene compounds; also 
her scrap compounds. Will buy lumpy rubber compounds and synthetic peennered Application of Heat 


r compounds. Address Box 854-B, Rurper AGe. 
| in Continuous 
Materials Handling Systems 


WANTED: NEW OR REBUILT PLANT for manufacture of latex | A 
rubber thread, capacity about 100 pounds per hour. Give full particulars 1 ly D U § T R | A L 
with time of delivery. Address Box 865-B, Ruseer Act YY 
| OVENS, INC. 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD, CLEVELAND TI, OHIO 


Nationally known manufacturer with national sales torce desires to 
uavket tine of gaskets and synthetic O-rings to sur plement own line of 
sealing devices Write Sates-Aipe Service, 1525 ast 3rd Street 
Chicago 15, Tl 


R 
NATIONAL | SHELLS HOSE POLS 


| CUSTOM MIXING | SHERARDIZING MANDRELS 
& MACHINE (0. 858 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 


Representatives: Akron New York 


We do milling and compounding of all types 
—blacks or colors—Master Batches. All mix- 
ing done under careful supervision and labora- 
tory control. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 
HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 
Pequanoc Rubber Company Butler, N. J. 
DESIGNERS G BUILDERS 


T MANUFACTURING 


ng. expanding 
EQUIPMENT WANTED ug NEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUI 


Call or Write 


WANTED: Complete rubber plants. Also individual items such as: 
2-roll mills, calenders, mixers and Banbury Mixers, R. Gers & Sons, Inc., 
State Highway No. 29, Union, New Jersey r 


WANTED TO PURCHASE: Molds for bicycle and velocipede | G RANU LAT E D Cc Oo R K 
handle bar grips. Send full information. Address Box 829-E, PROCESSED TO SPECIFICATION 


RUBBER AGE. 
2 MARYLAND CORK COMPANY, INC. 
ANTED. Fiammability testing — juip ert nt to check our w ires in ac 1528 Munsey Bldg. Baltimore 2, Md. 


wrdance with Navy Specification MIL- 5. Write us for ovr detailed 
reqt lirements before submitting your otation. Stare Wire and Carre 
Core., Coxsackie. New York. = 


@ Proved in years of efficient service, FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, etc. 

Four styles, for standard pipe sizes 4” to 3”. 


e@ Write for information and prices. 
A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO., INC., 4662 Page Blvd., St. Louis 13, M0. 1» conde: 1400 
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For Your 


RUBBER MACHINERY 


Buys of the month..... 


MILLS 


20" x 60" 
18" x 48" 
45" VULCANIZERS 
16" x 40" 1-84" dia, x 15° long, with quick 
16" x 30" opening doors, 100 |b. p.s.i. 
8" x 24" complete. 
PRESSES Also new all-steel Vulcanizers— 
24 x 24—18" any dia. and length. 
rams (new) 
BANBURY MIXERS 
vr #1A, #00, #3, #9 
CALENDERS EXTRUDERS 
28" x 78" " 
24" x 66" 1", 242", 4/2", 6 
x 48" 
10" x 24" 


In addition to the above we have available any and all 
machinery necessary for the processing of rubber 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 


P.O. Box 88 Phone WAlbridge 1183-4 Akron, O. 


BUYING SELLING 


USED MACHINERY For txe RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


431 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


ERIC BONWITT 


GUARANTEED 


REBUILT MACHINERY 


RUBBER 


EXCHANGE 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
CUTTING MACHINES 


immediate Deliveries from Stock 


183-189 ORATION STREET 
NEWARK 4, N, J. 
CABLE: “'URME" 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


SAVE WITH GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT—Hydraulic 
Presses: 24” x 24”, 18” ram, 318 tons; 24” x 56”, 450 tons, multiple 
opening; 24” x 24”, 16” ram, 250 tons; 24” x 24”, 12” ram, 170 tons; 
24” x 42”, 2—12” rams, 340 tons; 42” x 42”, 16” ram, 250 tons; 36” x 
36”, 12” ram, 141 tons; 20” x 18”, 10” ram, 118 tons; 20” x 20”, 1” 
“, 8” ram, 75 tons; 
x 21”, 8” ram, 75 toms; 15” x 15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 12” x 12”, 
7%” ram, 60 tons; 12” x 12”, 614” ram, 50 tons; 8” x 9%", 4%” ram, 
20 tons; 16” x 16”, 3%” ram, 12 tons. Laboratory Presses: 10 ton Carver, 
6” x &”; 30 ton Watson-Stillman, 6” x 6”. Laboratory Mills and Calen- 
ders: (New) M.D.; Thropp Mill, 16” x 49” M.D. New Dual Pumping 
Units, all sizes. Extruders: Royle Rubber #2; Royle Plastic #1. Preform 
Presses: Stokes T; Colton 514T; Stokes DDS4 with Reeves Drives. Also 
Mixers, Vulcanizers, Accumulators, etc. UNIversaL HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 
Company, 285 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y 


FOR SALE: Wire and Cable Braiders, 16 and 24 Carrier 
Braiders, Take-up Stands, Change Gears, Bobbins, Carriers. 16 
carriers can be converted to 32, and 24 carriers can be converted 
to 48. Sold below factory cost in original cases. Manufactured by 
Textile Machinery Co. of Reading. ALBERT KAPLAN, 8245 
Temple Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
Phone 481 or write: RANKIN MAcHINERY 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


Used Tire Chopper built by Taylor, Stiles & Compa 
Co., Inc., 1741 Columbus Avenue 


FOR SALE 
elevated temperatures 
for dumbbell samples; 70 inch long tank, ete 
874-S, Rupper Act 


Model L-2 Scott tensile machine for tests on rubber at 
150 pound capacity; autographic recorder; Z-1 jaw 
Reasonable. Address B 


4 


BANBURY BODIES, “Interstate Rebuilt’, No. 11 spray, No. 9 spray, 
No A spray, all complete with door and cylinder. Available for quick 
interchange Write or wire Inrerstate Wertpinc Service, Metropolitan 
Suilding, Akron 8, Ohio 


BANBURY PARTS, surplus inventory, Rotors, end frames, end plates, 
rotor collars, door tops, and other parts for Banburys Nos. 3, 3A, 9 and 11 
Every part rebuilt to A-1 condition. Quick shipment. INTERSTATE WELDING 
Service, Metropolitan Building, Akron &, Ohio 


FOR SALE Ball & Jewell Rotary Cutters—20, #1, #1 S.S. with 
K hp motor and 242 with 40 hp motor Rubber Mill, 6” x 18%, with 
drive and 5 hp motor, with safety bars. Calenders, Extruders, Presse 
Mixers, ¢ Send us your inquiries—-What have you for sale? For Better 
Buys and Service Call SOuth 8-4451-9264-8782. You Can BANK on the 
FQuIPMENT CLEARING Houst, IN¢ 89 10th Street, Brooklyn 15, N. ¥ 


FOR SALE: One Thropp 10” x 24” Mill, complete with 
motor and drive. Two Ball and Jewell stainless Rotary Cutters, 
#114, with 30 hp motor. One #1 Banbury Mixer. One 32” x 45” 
single opening Hydraulic Press, 24” ram. Also Tubers, Vul- 
canizers, Hydraulic Presses, Calenders, etc. Send us your in- 
quiries. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 14-19 Park 
Row, New York 7, N. Y. Phone: BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE: Banbury Mixers, Mills, Calenders, Laboratory Mill 
and Banbury Unit, Extruders, Tubers, Hydraulic Presses. Send 
for detailed bulletin. EAGLE INDUSTRIES, INC., 110 Wash- 
ington Street, New York 6, N. Y. Digby 4-8364-5-6. 


FOR SALE: Two compartment tumbling barrel. Steel and wire mesh 


nstruction. STANIS INDUSTRIES, Romeo, Michigan 


[Directory of CON SULTANTS | 


R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technologist—Devel and research in Natural Rubber, 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and ding terlals used 
with these materials. 

PO Box 372 RA, Akron 9, Ohio 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
(Established 1931) 
Corrosion, weathering and sunlight tests. Four locations in Southern Florida 
for inland, salt atmospheric, tidewater and total immersion exposure tests. 
4201 N. W. 7th St., Miami, Florida 


Trenton, N, J. Akron, 0. 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY | 


L. ALBERT & SON | 


Los Angeles, Calif. | 


Chicago, Ill. 
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MOLD LUBRICANT +735 


or 


times delayed a few days. 


STONER'S INK COMPANY 
QUARRYVILLE, PENNA. 


MOLD LUBRICANT +769 


To Our Customers: We ask you to be patient with us in our 
deliveries in this national emergency. To fully understand our 
situation, you should know that we furnish the majority of the 
rubber companies of the world, outside of the 
with some of their lubricant. Since their demands have doubled 
due to more production, and in some cases tripled, due to the 
use of more synthetic rubber, you can fully realize the pressure 
this has put on our small factory. We are still able to fill all 
orders but must rely on your cooperation as they are some- 


MIC 


WATER-GROUND 
“At Its Best’ 


“Iron Curtain", 


JANUARY, 1951 


Mica should be using "CONCORD" 


Every rubber manufacturer using Water-Ground 


because: 


I—It is ground exclusively from a clean, white 
Muscovite Mica scrap imported from India 


and Africa. 
2—It is whiter and purer. 
3—It is strictly competitive in price. 


Send for samples and prices 


CONCORD MICA CORPORATION 


27 Crescent Street 


Penacook, N. H. 
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[ant 


encounter 


The early-day automobile, jolting over wagon-rutted roads, 
brought progress—and a first encounter with a new in- 
dustry. 


This industry, highly competitive and constantly growing 
even more so, requires that the best possible tire be made 
at the most reasonable cost. 


Users of TEXAS “’E” and TEXAS ““M” are best prepared 
to meet this requirement because these highest quality 
channel blacks assure constant uniformity, and are econom- 
ical to use. 


The Sid Richardson Carbon Company, operating the 
world’s largest plant specializing entirely in the manufacture 
of channel blacks, offers you an assured supply for your 
present and future needs. Let us serve you. 


Std Richa cdson 


—— C A R B 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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CHANWEL BLACKS 


your nearest 
SCHULMAN office for 
CRUDE RUBBER 


Your telephone call makes available to 


you, crude or synthetic rubber for your 
particular application. Our crude rubber 
division deals in rubber from select plan- 
tations in Southeastern Asia, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Ceylon and Africa—importing 
standards and special quality grades. 
Your nearby Schulman office is ready to 
serve you promptly. Call for full particu- 
lars and samples for your special crude 


rubber requirement. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: 790 E. TALLMADGE AVE:, AKRON 9, OHIO 
AKRON, OHIO © NEW YORK CITY © BOSTON, MAS§L @ JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
E. ST. LOUIS, ILL, @ HUNTINGTON a CALIF. 


NEW YORK CITY e AKRON, O. e BOSTON, MASS. e E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. e HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 


500 Fifth Ave. 


790 E. Tallmadge 


738 Statler Bldg. 


14th & Converse Vincent Bldg., 6308 Pacific Blvd. 


- 
= \ —= 
| A. Schulman Inc 
BOSTON i: 
Liberty 
4 2-2717 
’ \ EAST 
HUNTINGTON 
5833 
5 


DENVER S 


LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO 


iF YOU ARE in the “CENTRAL” STATES-/ 


IN AKRON our plant at 60 South Seiberling Street houses general office and 


warehouse . . . 


Its facilities for receiving and dispatching materials by rail or 


motor transport are efficiently organized for quick service with minimum handling. 


HARVEY G. GREER, Technical 
Sales Representative, is a graduate 
chemist with many years of ex- 
perience in compounding and 
production work in factory and 
laboratories. He brings into his 
sales contacts a wealth of technical 
knowledge and helpful “know- 
how.” 


GEO. E. GRIFFIN, Technical 
Sales Representative, was trained 
in chemistry. He was a member 
of the consulting technical com- 
mittee of the War Production 
Board and has had vast experi- 
ence in rubber and plastics com- 
pounding and development. 


JOHN W. SHRONTZ, Technical 
Sales Representative, is a graduate 
chemist with a background of 
“experience in factory and labora- 
tory on compound development 
of rubber and plastics. 


Key men in the General offices at Akron have 
been selected for both experience and training 
in the sales and applications of materials handled 
by the Harwick organization . . . And in the 
administration details where procurement and 
delivery to meet important schedules is a service 
“must” today. Technical sales representatives, 
headquartered in the Akron office, are picked 
men of special training in chemical engineering 
and with years of experience in factory com- 
pounding and production . .. They can help you 
in many ways to meet some of today’s production 
problems. 


SYNTHETIC RESINS: Para Coumarone Indenes, 
Hydro Carbon Terpenes, Piccolastics (Styrenes) | 
. COLORS: Plastic dispersed, Dry ‘Powder, 
Rubber Inks . . . SOFTENERS: Resinous, Liquids 


. . FILLERS: Silene E. F., Clays, Whitings . . . Ete 


AKRON , OHIO 


BOSTON 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL Co. 


